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GAVAN McCORMACK 


BREAKING 


THE IRON TRIANGLE 


ASTENING TO WASHINGTON in the aftermath of 

September 11, the Japanese Prime Minister was dismayed 

to find the preoccupations of Bush and his aides far from 

the war on terror.’ Brushing aside Koizumis offer of the 
Self Defence Force, the President’s advisors homed in on the main 
question. When, they wanted to know, was his country going to deal with 
its bad debts? Japan has been the sick man of global capitalism for over a 
decade, since the bursting of its eighties’ bubble, but the situation is now 
deteriorating fast. The malaise has spread from the banking and finance 
sectors to infect the whole system, draining life from a once confident 
and powerful economy. The IMF has predicted a contraction of GDP by 
0.9 per cent in the year to March 2002, followed by a further drop of 1.3 
per cent the year after—the most sustained downturn the country has 
faced since the 19508. Debt has snowballed to unmanageable propor- 
tions. In the face of darkening global conditions and its own intransigent 
post-bubble recession, the real threat to the US today comes not from 
a handful of Wahhabi fanatics but from Japan’s deflating economy. The 
process of decay, now gathering momentum, risks triggering an implo- 
sion that could suck in the entire region, if not the globe. 


Barely a generation ago Japan could aspire to OECD leadership in wealth 
and productivity. In the early twenty-first century it is Number One in 
debt. The light fades slowly. GDP grew modestly through the 1990s at 
an average 1.3 per cent, but is still enormous, second only to the US; 
per capita GDP rose by 16 per cent. Japan remains the world’s greatest 
repository of wealth, its high savings and under-consumption support- 
ing the US’s low-savings, high-debt regime. Its goods are still prized 
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in the global marketplace and its trade balance, though shrinking, is 
still positive.” But the appearance of normality is deceptive. Japan is the 
only industrial country in the postwar period to experience chronic defla- 
tion. The Nikkei—its 1989 pinnacle of 38,000 points no more than a 
distant memory when the Koizumi government came to power in April 
2001—has broken, at least temporarily, the 10,000 barrier A stagger- 
ing 1,364 trillion yen (well over $10 trillion) has been wiped off the 
national assets since the bubble burst. Land assets have dropped by 775 
trillion yen ($5.85 trillion) since 1989, and securities by 589 trillion yen 
($4.44 trillion}—sinking to about one third of their 1989 levels—and 
remain very unstable. 


Descending from heaven 


With prices falling by about 1 per cent a year, and unemployment rising 
as companies go bankrupt or shift abroad, there is a real risk of Japan 
slipping into a savage deflationary spiral. Full, ‘lifetime’ employment has 
disappeared within less than a generation and the number of jobless has 
been rising rapidly. The official rate shows an increase (from a steady 2 
per cent ever since 1977) to 3 per cent in 1994 and 5 per cent in 2001 
(3.5 million), and 12.4 per cent for the 15 to 24-year-old cohort. A Cabinet 
Office estimate of September 2001, however, suggested a real figure of 
10.4 per cent, or around 7.38 million out of work, based on estimates of 
jobs lost and of people wanting work, if not actively seeking it. If current 
estimates of the ‘surplus employed’, 8.1 per cent of those ın employment 
or around 5.26 million, are added to these—as a possible sum of ‘future 
unemployed’—the figure is 13.5 per cent, or going on for 10 million. The 
recent suicide figures provide a dramatic index of social distress: over 





‘Tsurumi Yoshihiro, ‘The 7-polnt Cooperation Plan as seen from the US’, Shikan 
kinydbi, 5 October 2001. I am grateful to Jennifer Amyx, Aoki Hidekazu, Kaneko 
Masaru, Mark Selden and Andrew Glyn for advice, critiasm and suggestions. 

2 ‘Buoyant Americans consume between 4 and 5 per cent more than they produce, 
while anxious Japanese consume between 2 and 3 per cent less than they produce, 
and send their savings across the Pacific to help support the consumer debt that 
sustains the American boom.’ Ronald Dore, ‘Will Global Capitalism be Anglo- 
Saxon Capitalism?’, NLR 6, Nov-Dec 2000, p. 112. 

3 Hideo Tsuchiya, ‘Tıme for Industry to Cede to Intellect’, Nikkei Weekty, r7 January 
2000. Dollar rates (as rough equivalents) are given for 1 January 2002, when the 
exchange rate was $1 = 132.6 yen. 
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30,000 per year from 1997 to 2000, or nearly 100 per day. This is three 
times as many as those killed in traffic accidents.‘ 


How has once-mighty Japan so fallen? The complex of problems the 
country faces has both a global dimension, in relation to the world econ- 
omy, and a local one. A key aspect of the latter, it will be argued, lies in 
the unique system of the doken kokka or ‘construction state’, the focus of 
this essay. First, however, it may be useful to establish the actual scale of 
the country’s debt. For the private sector, estimates vary widely as to the 
total of non-performing loans within the Japanese banking system. The 
official figure of around 32 trillion yen (over $240 billion dollars) pro- 
duces a vertiginous gap when set against deflation (see Figure 1); but this 
is generally considered only the tip of the iceberg. The total sum owed 
by businesses in trouble or actually bankrupt is set at 80-100 trillion 
yen ($600-750 billion) by the US government; 111 trillion yen (nearly 
$840 billion) by the IMF; and up to 240 trillion yen—$r.81 trillion, or 


Figur 1: Non-performing loans and deflation 
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4 Hamashino Motoyasu, The Reality of an Age of “Ten Million” Unemployed’, 
Bkonomisuto, 25 December 2001, p. 36. The official survey enumerated only the 3.5 


milhon who actrvely sought work in the course of one week. Suicide figures: Asahi 
Shimbun, 4 January 2002. 
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nearly 50 per cent of GDP—by private-sector analysts.) This is over three 
times as much as the total amount—71 trillion yen (over $500 billion)— 
` written off as bad loans by Japanese banks over the preceding decade. 


As recently as 1995 the world’s top ten banks were all Japanese; today 
only two remain ın the first rank At the beginning of January 2002 the 
Governor of the Bank of Japan warned that the core capital-adequacy 
ratio of Japan’s major banks was just 5 per cent, barely half the level 
deemed financially sound by the Bank for International Settlements. 
Yet simply to write off all the debts would bring on a catastrophic 
wave of bankruptcies, deepening the recession and adding between 
0.5 and 1.5 million—in the view of some foreign commentators, more 
like 3 to 4 million—to the current ranks of the unemployed. To liqui- 
date them through an infusion of public funds would involve a vast 
amount—up to 50 per cent of GDP—while still merely shifting the load 
on to taxpayers’ shoulders.® 


Japan’s public-sector debt, however, is equally intractable. It now con- 
stitutes a staggering 12 per cent of total global debt—2o per cent, if 
unfunded pension and medical-care benefits are included. Merely to 
stabilize the current sum by the year 2005 would require an amount 
equivalent to 10.5 per cent of GDP—about 55 trillion yen or nearly $415 
billion, a larger fiscal shift than has ever been attempted in an industrial 
economy. The figure has soared from 58 per cent of GDP in the 19908 
to an anticipated 140 per cent for 2001, and is on track to reach 200 
per cent by 2005.7 The total for central and local government debt is 
expected to reach 666 trillion yen (around $5 trillion, or twelve years of 
tax revenues) by March 2002—over 800 trillion ($6 trillion, or sixteen 


5 IMF, Japan: 20071 Article IV Consultation’, Country Report, August 2001, p. 22; 
Economist Intelligence Untt Country Report, December 2001, p. 31. 

6 Mainichi Shimbun report, cited by John Phaceas, Australian, 7 January 2002, 
Hirano Jumichi, ‘The Seriousness of the Situation’, Ekonomisuto, r7 July 2001; 
Kaneko Masaru et al, ‘A Proposal in Opposition to Koizumys Structural Reform’, 
Sekai, August 2001, p. 65; Richard Katz, ‘Koizumrs SelfDefeating Policies’, 
Financial Times, 9 July 2001. 

7 Ministry of Finance, ‘Highhghts of the Budget of FYaoor’, April 2001, David Asher, 
‘Could Japan become the “England of the Far East”?’, American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Pohcy Research, June 2001; David Asher and Robert Dugger, ‘Japan 
Faces Bankruptcy if it Continues on this Path’, Ronsd—Toyd keizai, September 
2000, pp. 35-41. 
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years of tax revenues) if the deficits of public corporations are included. 
One helpful commentator has calculated that this sum in 10,000 yen . 
notes would constitute a pile 800 times the height of Mount Fuji. On 
current projections, the public debt will double by 2010, and treble in 
the following decade. 


Japan is slowly running out of money. Of its current annual budget 
of around 8o trillion yen ($600 billion), over a third comes from 
national-bond issue—in other words, is borrowed; while a quarter of its 
payments—around 20 trillion yen ($150 billion}—must go to service the 
debt.’ The Maastricht Treaty sets a limit for national deficits at 3 per cent 
of GDP; Japan only sank into deficit in 1992, after its bubble burst, but 
the figure has risen since then to 5 per cent in 1996 and to a predicted 
IZ per cent in the present financial year (see Figure 2). For the decade 


FiGuReE a: Fiscal deficits (-) and surpluses (+) as % of GDP, 1989-2000 
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* Asai Takashi, 2003 nen Nihon hasan (Japan to go bust in 2003), Tokyo, 2000, p. 35. 
9 Ministry of Finance, ‘Highlights of the Budget’. 

” Ishi Hiromntsu, Making Fiscal Policy in Japan: Economic Effects and Institutional 
Settings, Oxford 2000, p. 121 
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of the 19908 as a whole, the national product increased by 57 trillion yen 
(over $430 billion), or about 10 per cent of GDP, but the debt by 342 tril- 
lion (over $2.5 trillion), or nearly 70 per cent of GDP—a mountain of 
debt for a mouse of domestic product growth." This is a worse position 
than that facing Britain in 1976, Italy in 1991 or even Weimar Germany 
in 1921; in short, Japan is now confronting a deeper public-debt crisis 
than any other nation in modern history. 


The point is often made that Japan’s debt is mainly domestic rather 
than foreign. But the pool of national savings in post-office accounts 
and state-pension funds—sometimes estimated at 580 trillion yen, or 
over $4 trillion—belongs to Japan’s people, not to its government; and a 
significant proportion of it has already been invested in public or semi- 
public bodies that are in deep financial trouble.” Nobody knows exactly 
how much money has been lost in this way but when, in October 2000, 
the Ministry of Finance for the first time did a national inventory, it con- 
cluded that the state as a whole was somewhere between 130 and 780 
trillion yen—up to $5.89 trillion—in the red. 


Foundations of the doken kokka 


None of this is any secret in Japan, where economists have been declar- 
ing the country either bankrupt or on the brink for several years now, 
and there is a growing literature of doom. In a perhaps unguarded 
moment the veteran Minister of Finance, Miyazawa Kiichi himself 
joined the chorus in March 2001, describing the country as ‘near bank- 
rupt’. According to Takemura Masayoshi, Minister of Finance in the 
mid-1990s, ‘the country is ruined’: only in the extraordinary circum- 
stances of war has Japan ever experienced such desperate financial 


™ Kaneko Masaru, Jinno Naohiko and Nomura Hiroyasu, ‘Stop the Finandal 
Collapse’, Sekai, October 2000, p. 60. 

™ British 1947 debt as proportion of tax revenues was 707.5%. Till 2000, when 
Japan recorded 1,548.45 %, that was the worst on record. See Asher and Dugger, 
‘Japan Faces Bankruptcy’, p 40. 

3 To the end of 1999, 257 trilion yen (nearly $2 trillion) was on loan to public cor- 
porations. ‘Review of Public Bodies Increases Sad Reality’, Nikkei Weekly, 25 June 
2001. 

“4 Depending on whether implicit liabilities for welfare and pensions are included. 
‘Government Finds Itself 780 trillion yen ın the Red’, Japan Times, 6 October 2000. 
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straits. But these are crocodile tears. The Ministry of Finance’s Trust 
Fund Bureau has for decades been chief player in the unique public- 
works-based system of the doken kokka, or ‘construction state’, in which 
a crucial key to Japan’s desperate situation lies. 


The doken kokka centers not on the archipelago’s world-famous manu- 
facturers but on an ‘Iron Triangle’ of politicians and bureaucrats, 
financial institutions and construction industry. Its mode of operation 
is opaque, unaccountable, and therefore hard to reform. Essentially, it 
enables the country’s powerful bureaucrats to channel the population’s 
life savings into a wide range of debt-encrusted public bodies—those 
in charge of highways, bridge-building, dams and development initia- 
tives, for instance—in which many of the same bureaucrats look forward 
to enjoying lucrative, post-retirement sinecures. For local politicians, 
the doken kokka means promising new public-works projects—viable or 
not—in their constituency, in return for funds and votes. 


It is now generally agreed that the system is deeply flawed and in need of 
reform; yet most politicians, many bureaucrats, thousands of companies 
and millions of people depend upon it, to some degree. Japan’s public- 
works sector has grown to be three times the size of that of Britain, 
the US or Germany, employing 7 million people, or 10 per cent of the 
workforce, and spending between 40 and 50 trillion yen a year—around 
$350 billion, 8 per cent of GDP or two to three times that of other 
industrial countries. Naturally there have been short-term benefits for 
many, not least in terms of soaking up unemployment during the long 
19908 recession. Gradually, however, public-works infrastructure has 
been replaced by ‘extrastructure-—developments undertaken for their 
own sake, while the collusive alliance at the system’s core has corrupted 
both politics and society. Japan now has more dams and roads per unit 
of land than the continental US. Half its coastline and most of its rivers 
have been wrapped in concrete, 90 per cent of its tidal wetlands have 
been drained and lost, its ground-water is drastically depleted and its 
bio-diversity under threat. 


At the heart of the doken kokka lie two peculiarly Japanese institutions. 
The first is the zaitd, or Fiscal Investment and Loan Programme, under 





5 Miyazawa’s expression was ‘hakyoku ni chikaf. ‘Japan Nearly Bankrupt’, Sydney 
Morning Herald, 9 March 2001; “To Grieve Over the Fiscal Deficit”, Asahi Shimbun, 
31 December 1999. 
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which the Ministry of Finance’s Trust Fund Bureau exercises virtually 
unfettered discretion over the investment of the vast pool of national sav- 
ings in post-office accounts and state pension and insurance schemes. 
Referred to with good reason as Japan’s second budget, the zaitd was 
supposed to ensure that public-works projects necessary for the long- 
term development of the nation could be carried out, whether or not 
private-sector funding was available. The second institution, the Zensd, 
or National Land Development planning system, was established in 
the 1950s to direct postwar redevelopment, although its origins lie in 
Japan’s pre-war state-building efforts in Manchuria. The need for the 
public development of social infrastructure was clear in the early post- 
war decades, and growth was so rapid that the large public-investment 
programmes were quickly paid off. From the first oil shocks of 1973, 
however, the ‘miraculous’ rates of growth gave way to levels of 3 per 
cent and below; the ratio of debt to GDP, still low in 1974 at 9.7 


per cent, began to rise. 


During the postwar decades growth had occurred within a fiscally con- 
servative framework, Keynesian fiscal activism was only adopted after 
1973, when the state turned increasingly to pump-priming, public-works 
packages, funded by the issue of national bonds. Under Tanaka and 
his successors, the doken kokka spread a web of power and corruption 
throughout the country, substituting interest-representation—broker- 
ing—for politics in the strict sense, legitimated by its short-term benefits 
and by the engine for growth that it seemed to provide. 


Concreting the archipelago 


The zaitd became a machine for supporting the large-scale construction 
companies allied to the LDP and the semi-public corporations headed by 
retired bureaucrats—a domain scarcely penetrable by the cold winds of 
the market. With the onset of chronic recession after the bubble burst at 
the beginning of the 1990s, the government turned to ever larger—and 
decreasingly effective—Keynesian deficits. It was at this stage that the 
snowballing effect began to assume an uncontrollable momentum, and 
the decades-long expansion of this public-works core could be seen for 





© Aoki Hidekazu, Zaiseitðyäshiron (On the Fiscal Investment and Loan System), 


unpublished manuscript, provides the best discussion of this system. I am grateful 
to Mr Aoki for access to this manuscript 
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what it was: unsustainable and ‘future eating’, characterized not only by 
immense environmental and social costs but by inbuilt collusion, cor- 
ruption and fiscal irresponsibility. By the late 1990s, the deficits had 
become chronic, structural and unsupportable, exerting a steadily grow- 
ing, negative pressure that has helped to drag the Japanese economy to 
its present nadir. 


The landscape of regional Japan is still littered with the disastrous 
industrial-development projects erected under Tanaka’s ‘Restructuring 
the Archipelago’ Zensd of 1969 to 1976. In Hokkaido, the East 
Tomakomai project has recently collapsed with debts of 180 billion yen 
($1.35 billion); Mutsu-Ogawara, in Aomori, accumulated 230 billion yen 
($1.74 billion) in debt before being transformed into a huge nuclear- 
waste reprocessing facility, at a cost of a further 2 trillion yen (over $15 
billion). In the 1980s, as the speculative bubble blew up to its peak, 
Nakasone’s ‘Resort Archipelago’ vision replaced Tanaka’s gigantic indus- 
trial estates, while joint public-private sector projects became the order 
of the day. The biggest such was Sea Gaia’s Ocean Dome, a model resort 
in Miyazaki prefecture with a 750-room hotel, 5,000-seater conference 
hall, covered beach and artificial waves. Sea Gaia collapsed in February 
2001, leaving a debt of 276 billion yen (over $2 billion) and, although 
200 billion yen ($1.5 billion) had been spent on its development, it 
was sold off along with two other projects to an American company, 
Ripplewood Holdings, for a mere 1.8 billion yen ($14 million).” 


Like East Tomakomai and Miyazaki, countless towns and villages 
throughout Japan now face financial crisis because of the legacy of the 
collapsing construction state, in both its Tanaka and Nakasone forms, 
and the debt burden will continue to weigh on their populations long 
after liquidators have sold the assets off. Local-government debt has 
soared from 70 trillion yen to 187 trillion during the 19908 ($500 bil- 
lion to $1.4 trillion), or from 15 per cent to 36 per cent of GDP, and 
one prefecture after another has fallen into financial crisis. After decades 
of wallowing at the public-works trough, constructing bridges, high- 
ways, cultural centres, athletic grounds, galleries and concert halls, often 
financed to go per cent by Tokyo, accumulated debt and increased man- 
agement charges for the facilities are bearing down on welfare services, 











” For a recent Hst of failed local public corporations, see Araya Hirotake, The Daily 
Performances of Rustic Theatre by which the Third Sector Functions in Your Town’, 
Ekonomisuto, 10 July 2001. 
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just as costs—especially of pensions, medical and nursing care—are 
rising for the ageing population.” Arguments that these projects would 
provide a Keynesian kickstart have fallen flat: as administered by the 
Iron Triangle, pump-priming infusions have served as steroids, bloating 
rather than strengthening the economy. 


Throughout the nineties, however, the doken kokka has continued intact. 
The present Zensd, announced in March 1998 as a blue-print for national 
development up to 2010, is a grandiose design calling for the con- 
struction of new railway lines, express highways, airports, information 
systems, no leas than six new bridges between the islands, large dams 
and nuclear installations and, last but far from least, a new capital 
city—at a cost of somewhere in the vicinity of 14 trillion yen (over $100 
billion), with an additional 3 to 6 trillion yen ($20 to $40 billion) for 
ancillary transport infrastructure—to take over many functions from 
Tokyo. The ‘Basic Plan for Public Investment’, under which central 
and local governments, together with public corporations, are to invest 
630 trillion yen ($4.75 trillion) of taxpayers’ money over the period 
1995-2007, remains intact.’9 


Plans proceed to increase the country’s expressways from 6,861 to 9,342 
kilometres and the forest roads from 127,000 to 270,000 kilometres; 
to construct substantial stretches of new shinkansen express-rail line in 
Hokuriku and Kyushu, at a projected cost of 7 trillion yen (over $50 
billion). The Kobe, Chubu and Shizuoka airports will go ahead, as will 
the massive expansion of Kansai airport, the Yamba, Nagashima and 
Tokuyama dams, a ‘central link road’—Kervo dd, a Japanese version of 
London’s M25, designed to cut a 270-kilometre-long swathe through 
Chiba, Ibaraki, Saitama and Kanagawa prefectures, as well as Tokyo 
itself—and the drainage and reclamation of the Washiro wetlands in 
Fukuoka City, to construct a new ‘Island City’. The pathological ‘super- 
dyking’ process, designed to protect the country’s major rivers against a 
once-in-two-hundred-years flood is also proceeding as planned, though 
scheduled to take 1,000 years to complete. The government is also com- 





4 Jinno Naohiko and Kaneko Masaru, Zaisei hdkai o kuitomeru—saimu kanrigata 
kokka no ksd (Preventing Financial Collapse—Outime of a Debt-Regulation State), 
Tokyo 2000, pp. 32-3; arst Century Environment Committee, Kyodai kdkyo jigyd 
(Large-Scale Public Works), Tokyo 1999, p. 42. 

19 Hiramoto Kazuo in ‘Shin shuto tanjo’ (Birth of a New Capital), Jitsugyd no Nihon, 
special issue, June 1996, pp 52-57. 
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mitted to building at least ten new nuclear power stations in the coming 
decade, which will necessitate not only huge construction costs but also 
vast sweetener payments to win over hostile local opinion, while the new 
base it is determined to construct for the US Marines in Okinawa is esti- 
mated to have a price tag of around 1 trillion yen ($7.5 billion). Like the 
Battleship Yamato, the Ministry of Finance-run public-works system was 
conceived of as the most splendid construction but has proved so vast 
and unmanoeuvrable as to be almost impossible to turn around. 


Official strategies 


Koizumi won the landslide elections of 2001 on the basis of campaign 
promises of fundamental structural reform: ‘No Sanctuaries’ is an oft- 
repeated slogan as he warns of the pain to come. But the doken kokka 
is not just the creation but a virtual alter ego of Koizumis LDP and, 
nearly a year after entering office, there is still no sign that he really 
plans to dismantle the system that bred him. For all his braggadoccio, 
Koizumis proposals for dealing with the debt problem—a limit to 
yearly national-bond issuance, further public funds for the banks, more 
privatizations—have been distinctly modest. The 30-trillion yen (nearly 
$230 billion) ceiling on annual issues of national bonds merely amounts 
to limiting the creation of new debt. Though drastic in fiscal-policy 
implications, since expenditure will have to be cut by 4 trillion yen (over 
$30 billion), it is still no more than a prelude to any real solution. 


Japan’s major banks have already absorbed large quantities of public 
funds, including a 7.5 trillion yen ($60 billion) recapitalization package 
in February 1999, in exchange for which the banks were supposed 
to undergo a thorough restructuring. Instead, however, many of the 
large city banks merged to form four colossal banking groups that were 
‘too big to fail’—and then carried on as before. Koizumi has now pro- 
posed that the government-run Resolution and Collection Corporation 
should come to the banks’ aid by using taxpayers’ money to acquire the 
bad loans. Quite apart from abandoning the February 1999 pledge of 
no more public funds, there are major problems with the plan. If the 
debts are to be disposed of at market prices, it should not be necessary 
to call on the RCC at all. If, on the other hand, the RCC becomes a 
medium for significant bureaucratic intervention, selecting the loans to 
be liquidated and then determining their price, the potential for collu- 
sive manipulation and corruption is plain. Since neither the plan nor 
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the draft legislation makes any provision for assigning responsibility, 
it carries no assurance that new debts will not simply be generated 
in place of those liquidated, and a further cycle thereby opened that 
would end in yet another batch of bad loans being off-loaded to the RCC 
at some future date. 


What sort of timetable does the Japanese government have in mind? 
In August 2001 Yanagisawa Hakuo, state minister for financial affairs, 
suggested it might take seven years to halve the 17.4 trillion yen of worst- 
category debts, although not eliminate them; and these in turn are only 
a tiny proportion of the total regarded as ‘bad’ by the IMF, US Treasury 
and other analysts. To Bush’s brusque inquiry about deadlines at their 
post-September 1 meeting in Washington, referred to above, Koizumi 
gave an airy rejoinder. ‘Two to three years’. Later he emerged, shaken but 
clearly not sobered, to give an impromptu speech in English to the press 
corps assembled on the White House lawn. ‘I am very pleased to say we 
are friends,’ he announced: 


Had a great talk, friendly. And I convey what I am thinking. We Japanese 
are ready to stand by the United States government to combat terrorism. 
We could make sure of this global objective. We must fight terrorism with a 
determination and a patience. Very good meeting. Fantastic meeting.” 


Asked what Japan would actually be contributing to the war budget 
and—a point stressed by the White House—to the postwar recon- 
struction not only of Afghanistan but of the surrounding region, 
Koizumi immediately replied: ‘Everything’. Recent.acquisitions of ‘non- 
performing’ Japanese assets at giveaway prices by US investment 
houses and hedge funds—known here as hagetaka, or vultures— 
indicate that he may have meant it. The Sea Gaia resort is only 
the best publicized of these.* 


Privatization is a central plank of Koizumrs reform proposals, yet 
the record gives grounds for doubting that this will solve anything 
much. The most remarkable case of privatization in recent years was 
that of Japan National Railways, carried out by the Nakasone govern- 





» Office of the Press Secretary, White House, 25 September 2001. 
a Tgurumi, ‘7-point Cooperation Plan’; “Why 1s the US Urging Japan to Dispose of 
Bad Loans”, JPS News, 18-21 July 2001. 
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ment in 1987 on grounds of its huge debt—37 trillion yen ($280 
billion). Fourteen years later, the assets had all been sold but the debt 
remained and was transferred back to the state in 1998 by a special law, 
Ryukokutetsu saimu shorihd, now swollen to 38 trillion. Koizumis cur- 
rent candidates include the Post Office and the Japan Highways Public 
Corporation, which alone carries a debt of around 23 trillion yen (over 
$170 billion) and is thought to be in an even worse financial situation 
than the Japan National Railways on the eve of its privatization ™ Other 
morsels for the asset-strippers may include the Honshu-—Shikoku Bridge 
Authority, responsible for the three bridges that now link the two islands, 
with debts of around 4 trillion yen ($30 billion); and Kansai Airport, 1 
trillion yen ($7.5 billion) in the red, and slowly sinking into the mud of 
Osaka Bay—despite which it has been given the green light to proceed 
with Phase Two of its expansion, estimated at an additional 1.56 trillion 
yen (nearly $12 billion). 


Bureaucratic fortifications 


It seems inevitable that, ultimately, taxes will be raised and expenditures 
cut. In 1998 Takenaka Heizo, then a prominent academic economist, for- 
mally proposed to Prime Minister Obuch?s Economic Strategy Council 
that the consumption tax be raised to 14 per cent. His recommendation 
was apparently endorsed but not adopted; presumably on the grounds 
that the last time the tax had been raised—from 3 to 5 per cent, in 
1997—the weak recovery promptly lost momentum, and the LDP politi- 
cal favour. Takenaka is now State Minister for Economic and Fiscal Policy 
and Koizumis right-hand man. His tax increase will presumably be 
implemented whenever political circumstances permit, although recent 
estimates suggest it will now have to be raised to 20 per cent or more. 


As to expenditure cuts: an official policy of reviewing public-works com- 
mitments has been pursued by the LDP and its coalition partners since 
1999 but this has been a cosmetic rather than a surgical exercise: fewer 
than 0.5 per cent of the 8,o00-odd developments examined have been 
cancelled as a result, and not a single one of the ‘Hundred Worst’ 
listed by an influential group of economists and environmentalists. One 


a Katé Hideki and Kés5 Nihon, The Hocus-Pocus of “Healthy Administration” of 
the Highways Corporation’, Chilé koron, August 2001, p. 154; ‘Review of Public 
Bodies Increases Sad Reality’, Nikkei Weekly, 25 June 2001, p. 6. 
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of the most notorious cases is the hugely expensive, unnecessary and 
unwanted project for the drainage and reclamation of the Isahaya wet- 
lands area of the Ariake Sea in Nagasaki prefecture—the largest in Japan 
but now drying up, its famous clams dying in vast numbers and its gea- 
weed industry collapsing. Questioned on this in his first Diet session 
as Prime Minister, Koizumi responded in the time-honoured manner 
by reciting an essay in justification, penned by one of his bureaucratic 
minders. It is clear, too, that commitments to nuclear power and the US 
military alliance remain the holy of holies. 


When Koizumi did briefly threaten that other sacred cow, the annual 
6 trillion yen ($45 billion) fund designated as the core allocation for 
highway construction—regularly supplemented by large subsidies of 
FILP public funds—yvirtually all local governments across the country 
united in protest, and the uproar that followed gave a foretaste of what 
would happen if he proceeded seriously to tackle the doken kokka as 
a whole. Road-building has been central to Japan’s construction state, 
the amounts appropriated to it under successive five-year plans steadily 
increasing from 6.6 trillion yen ($50 billion) in 1967 to 78 trillion yen 
($588 billion) for the current one. Its beneficiaries range from local 
farmers who rely on supplementary income from construction work to 
amakudari (‘descending from heaven’) bureaucrats, fattening on lucra- 
tive post-retirement posts in the various semi-public bodies that run the 
nation’s roads. Less than a month after the cuts in highway construction 
were announced the LDP back-pedalled, saying it was committed only to 
‘studying’ the problem. 


As Igarashi Takayoshi—probably Japan’s leading authority on the doken 
kokka—notes, the Koizumi road proposal opened up the question of all 
the sacrosanct accounts: the five-year-plan allocations for water manage- 
ment and sewerage for example (24 and 23 trillion yen, or $181 billion 
and $174 billion, respectively). Indeed, it threw into doubt the entire 
Zensd system under which bureaucrats appropriate huge amounts of 
taxpayer monies without public scrutiny or accountability. Meanwhile, 
amid talk of structural administrative reform, the former Ministry of 
Construction has just been significantly upgraded, and merged with the 
Ministries of Transport, the National Land Agency and the Hokkaido 
Development Agency to create the National Land and Transport Ministry, 
a super-ministry staffed by about 70,000 bureaucrats and commanding 
80 per cent of all tax monies targeted for public works—4o to 50 tril- 
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lion yen, or around $350 billion. It seems unlikely that this will be a 
preface to severe budgetary and public-works cutbacks. By October 2001 
the new ministry was reported to be firmly opposed to any reduction in 
the highway-construction mileage fixed in the Zensd of 1987. 


Environmental discontents 


There are, however, signs of resistance to the doken kokka at regional 
level, where the need for a radically different, democratic, sustainable 
alternative is starting to be taken seriously. Intense local campaigns have 
led to the cancellation of the planned Yoshino river estuary dam and the 
Kité village Hosogdchi dam, both in Tokushima prefecture, on Shikoku 
(following in the case of Yoshino River a plebiscite). In Shimane pre- 
fecture, the desalinization and reclamation of large sections of Lake 
Nakaumi has finally been stopped, even though the works were almost 
completed. In Aichi prefecture a long citizen campaign has succeeded 
in partially blocking the planned Expo because of its feared environmen- 
tal impact on the site. In the traditionally conservative prefectures of 
Nagano, Tochigi and Chiba electorates have recently chosen governors 
who took a stance against the LDP’s interest-rooted public-works struc- 
tures. Nagano governor Tanaka Yasuo now talks of substituting ‘green 
dams’ for concrete ones—strengthening nature’s capacity to cope with 
phenomena such as typhoons and floods, rather than imposing human- 
engineered solutions. Tanaka’s attempts to negotiate a formula by which 
the direction of local politics would be determined by residents and civil 
society, rather than by the special-interest groups of the doken kokka, 
attract wide attention. 


Dissenters from Koizumf?s programme struggle to articulate a polit- 
ically persuasive and economically feasible alternative. In one such 
widely publicized essay, the economists Kaneko and Jinno have called 
for far-reaching structural reforms.” Predicated on opening the national 
books—and, therefore, the dealings of the bureaucrats who manage 
them—to full critical scrutiny, their proposal involves a drastic revision 
of the Japanese state, shifting key government functions from Tokyo 
to the regions in a decentralized system in which the core tasks of 
food, energy and care, together with the necessary fiscal resources to 


3 Jinno and Kaneko, ‘Stop the Financial Collapse’; Kaneko Masaru, Nihon saiseiron 
(How to Resuscitate Japan), Tokyo 2000, pp. 143ff. 
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run them, would be entirely in the hands of local governments. Public 
works, subject to locally responsible controls and deprived of deficit 
funding, would be forced to meet local needs. The funds presently circu- 
lating through the hardened arteries of the doken kokka system would be 
diverted into socially necessary sectors such as welfare, care for the aged, 
housing, the environment and education. 


The central state would be responsible for setting minimum national 
welfare standards, and for regulating inter-regional differences, but 
otherwise it would be recast, its domestic functions drastically reduced, 
into a ‘Debt Management State’ (Saimu kanrigata kokka). The debt itself 
would be frozen and slowly reduced, under a long-term strategy for 
managing the national finances: selling stock in national assets when 
share prices are high and converting national bonds when interest rates 
are low. What Kaneko and his colleagues propose is nothing less than 
a redrawing of the modern nation-state compact, put together in the 
Meiji constitution of 1889 and little questioned since then; and a return, 
at least in part, to the highly decentralized patterns of the pre-modern 
Edo era. Their ‘re-localization’ may be seen not only as a response to the 
domestic fiscal and economic crisis but also to the alienating forces of 
globalization: local standards to replace global, or American, ones. While 
their goals may seem implausible, they are indicative of a widespread 
sense of the need for fundamental democratic change. 


Beyond developmental capitalism? 


The doken kokka can be seen as a facet of the ‘developmental capitalism’ 
once analysed by Chalmers Johnston.% But while Johnston’s work took 
as its focus the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, the Ministry 
of Finance is far more powerful, and the workings of its Trust Fund 
Bureau have greater impact than any MITI policy. Over the last three dec- 
ades, doken kokka forms of development have shifted slowly from fiscally 
benign or neutral—so long as growth, and its accompanying increase 
in tax revenues, prevented any major accumulation of deficit—to malig- 
nant, once the inflated revenues of the 1980s disappeared and growth 
effectively ceased. While the manufacturing sector has adapted—albeit 
at great social cost—to the neoliberal order, the core construction sector 





a MITI and the Japanese Miracle. The Growth of Industrial Policy, 1925-75, Stanford 
1982. 
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has, if anything, tightened its grip on the state. The vested political, 
bureaucratic and economic interests accreting around the doken kokka 
have constituted a formidably ramified, seemingly impregnable struc- 
ture, even as the assumptions on which it was built—the ever-rising 
rightward graph, or migikata’agari—crumbled away. 


While the construction industry and its financial backers fattened on 
the artificial life-support system sustaining the doken kokka, sustenance 
has drained from the rest of the economy—especially from the small 
and middle-sized business sector in which most people are employed. 
Koizumi likes to stress the pain his reforms will bring; but the gov- 
ernment’s past record—bailing out the very banks and construction 
companies who had pumped up the bubble and debt, while ignoring 
the politically weaker small businesses—suggests that suffering is likely 
to be distributed in inverse proportion to responsibility for its cause. 
Naturally Koizumi has had nothing to say about where this responsibil- 
ity should be attributed, behaving as though the severe losses faced by 
the Japanese people had been caused by some act of God rather than by 
the greed and malpractice of the Lords of the Iron Triangle. 


Paradoxically, Japan is still one of the safest, most convenient and pros- 
perous of countries; but its fiscal and banking foundations are eroding. 
The faultlines are manifold. Even if the private-sector loans could be 
resolved, the system still depends entirely on its capacity to roll over 
or expand its massive public debt. For demographic reasons alone it 
will soon no longer be possible to meet the state’s obligations at the 
current level of under 50 trillion yen per year. From around 2003, 
the proportion required for welfare and public pensions in this rapidly 
ageing society will rise steeply, with a bill of over 70 trillion yen—plainly 
impossible to meet. Furthermore, for the debt to be constantly rolled 
over, investor confidence in the system must be maintained. While the 
Japanese state clearly remains a stable guarantor, the country’s credit rat- 
ings have been steadily lowered by international agencies; from 1999, as 
the scale of the debt became more widely known, private investors began 
to withdraw from the bond market, to be replaced by institutional inves- 
tors and banks. With a zero-interest-rate policy and the economy in 





3 Bank holdings of national bonds jumped from the level of around 30 trillion yen 
($226 billion), maintained throughout the 1990s, to 79.4 trillion yen (over $600 
bilhon) between April 1999 and April 2001. 
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recession, it made better sense for the banks to invest in national bonds 
or US treasuries than in the small and medium business sectors that 
have borne the brunt so far. If the yen weakens further, Japanese post- 
office, life-insurance and pension-fund deposits may start to leak away 
into other systems, offering more competitive rates; the bureaucracy’s 
power to compel banking and pension-fund institutions to buy up large 
quantities of national bonds may begin to erode. 


Rising regional tensions 


While Koizumi constantly reiterates his ‘structural reform’ and ‘no sanc- 
tuaries’ slogans—to general applause—he offers no credible programme. 
Indeed, the brokering system of interest politics is so deep-rooted that 
he is said simultaneously to be securing huge pork funds in order to 
construct the world’s longest bridge in his own electorate: across Tokyo 
Bay from Yokosuka City in Kanagawa Prefecture to Puttsu City in Chiba 
Prefecture. On the brink of a deflationary spiral, and with no vision of 
what sort of new order is sought, budget cuts and banking-sector moves 
to dispose of bad loans are set to increase social tensions while offering 
no certainty of a better outcome. 


Popular support for the prime minister during Koizumis first summer 
in office rose to an unprecedented go per cent (having languished a few 
months earlier, under Mori, at an equally unprecedented 8 per cent). His 
email magazine boasted two million subscribers and his image adorned 
tee-shirts, posters and mobile phones. At 59, Koizumi was relatively 
young, had a fresh face, a clean background and a more open manner, 
but to the extent that this popularity cult had political roots, it probably 
owed most to his being seen as the best hope of ending LDP politics—in 
other words of combating, perhaps even liquidating, the party to whose 
service he had devoted his political career But after close to a year in 
office the euphoria is draining away, while the crisis grows deeper. Any 
viable reform will take at least a decade and will have to tackle the deep- 
rooted interests of the construction state. In the interim, the Japanese 
people face increased social and political tensions and sharp reductions 
in income. There are fears that, in such a climate, Koizum7s populism 
may be opening the door to more authoritarian currents. Meanwhile, 
the request for an IMF ‘special audit’ in September 2001 looks like the 
now familiar recourse of craven politicians to ‘outside pressure’ to push 
through neoliberal restructuring. 
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With tacit US blessing the yen has now been allowed to weaken consid- 
erably, falling 8 per cent against the dollar since October 2001 in hope 
of boosting Japanese exports sufficiently to bring the economy to life. 
There is limited room for manoeuvre: a sufficiently low yen could lead 
to capital flight, creating pressure for an increase in interest rates; given 
the gargantuan scale of debt, even the smallest rise would have calami- 
tous effects. At the same time, the yen will have to weaken much further 
to make any genuine impact. HSBC calculates that a 10 per cent depre- 
ciation would add only a half a percentage point to GDP growth over 
two years—not enough to pull Japan out of recession.*® Already there 
have been sharp warnings from China, South Korea and Malaysia that 
the falling yen risks setting off a competitive spiral of East and Southeast 
Asian devaluations, subjecting a region still recovering from the finan- 
cial crisis of 1997 to a fresh wave of instability. But it also threatens 
to export Japanese deflation into a global economy far less equipped 
to cope with such traumas than it was at the height of the US boom. 
Throughout the 1990s Japan’s economic deterioration was regarded as 
an essentially domestic problem; that has now changed. In such a sit- 
uation, Koizumis postmodern brand of vulgar nationalism can only 
exacerbate regional tensions that are already on the rise. 


* David Piling and John Thornhill, ‘Japan’s Currency Trap’, Financial Times, 16 
January 2002. 
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Debating Cosmopolitics—6 


DANIELE ARCHIBUGI 


DEMOS AND COSMOPOLIS 


N THE LIGHT OF THE political philosophy of the last two mil- 

lennia, it may seem odd to find the terms ‘democracy’ and 

‘cosmopolis’ paired together! Democracy is the power of the 

many and, internally, the rule of the majority. It came into being 
not as an abstract concept but as a means for taking the most concrete 
decisions: what government to appoint; what taxes to collect, and from 
whom; how public money should be spent, or schools and hospitals 
organized. Another defining feature: for the power of the demos to work, 
all those who constitute it must belong to the same community. Until a 
few centuries ago, the members of the few existing democracies—some 
Greek polis, the Swiss Cantons, a few Italian republican cities—would 
know each other by sight. The term ‘cosmopolis’ is no less ancient than 
that of ‘democracy’, but from its very origin it has referred to an ideal 
condition. The notion that the individual is a citizen of the world and, 
indeed, that the world might become his or her polis, was an individual 
aspiration rather than a mass reality. Only merchants, soldiers, the odd 
intellectual and a few potentates were acquainted with lands, cities and 
people outside their own native communities. All the rest, the major- 
ity—in other words, the demos—could only imagine what the other 
parts of the planet were like from legends and travellers’ tales. 


The ideas of democracy and cosmopolis have passed through many 
stages, being progressively modified down the centuries, and there is 
no shortage of learned treatises charting their semantic, cultural, his- 
torical and even anthropological evolution. The first, groundbreaking 
transformation of democracy was the result of the American Revolution, 
when the idea was asserted on a hitherto unthinkable geographical scale. 
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The Founding Fathers, however—understanding the term as ‘direct’ 
democracy—thought it inappropriate for the system they were design- 
ing; they preferred to christen their creature a ‘republican’ system. 
In his celebrated philosophical project Towards Perpetual Peace Kant, 
too, favours the term ‘republic’? Only in the nineteenth century was 
the modern system of electoral proxy by citizens deemed a form of 
‘democracy —of representative democracy, that is. 


e changing fortunes of ‘cosmopolitanism’ have been no less dra- 
matic. Over the millennia it has shed its original, ideal dimensions and 
materialized into reality. The number of people—merchants, explorers, 
writers, intellectuals and, ultimately, tourists—able to travel and find 
out about the world has grown hand-in-hand with the economic expan- 
sion and the assertiveness of mass society. These cosmopolitans, as they 
became acquainted with ‘the other’, developed two attitudes towards 
it the first was curiosity—which, as Giambattista Vico reminds us, is 
the child of ignorance and mother of science—about the habits and 
customs of non-western societies; the second, parallel to the first, was 
the idea that different civilizations should ultimately converge towards 
the best of these. Cosmopolitanism meant not just discovering but also 
assessing, comparing, selecting and, finally, wherever possible, apply- 
ing the ways of life deemed most valid. If cosmopolitans have—too 
often, alas—fallen prey to the conviction that, by coincidence, the best 
customs are their own, they have never claimed the use of violence to 
impose their ideals.3 


! My article ‘Cosmopolitical Democracy’, NLR 4, received the cntical comments 
of Geoffrey Hawthorn, ‘Running the World through Windows’, NLR 5; David 
Chandler, ‘Intemational Justice’, NLR 6; Timothy Brennan, ‘Cosmopolitanism and 
Internatlonalism’, NLR 7; and Peter Gowan, ‘Neohberal Cosmopolitanism’, NLR 1. 
* Hawthorn, NLR 5, p. 103, fails to grasp the philological question. for Kant, what 
we call direct democracy can become a form of despotism. Hawthorn also accuses 
me of ‘misdescnbing’ Kant’s positon, but the view he ascribes to me does not cor- 
respond to my interpretation of Kant’s texts. I believe, in fact, that Kant suggests 
an international system midway between a confederation of states and a federal 
state. See my ‘Models of International Organizations in Perpetual Peace Projects’, 
Review of International Studies, vol. 18, 1992, pp. 295-317, and ‘Immanuel Kant, 
Peace and Cosmopolitan Law’, European Journal of International Relations, vol. 1, 
1995, pp. 429-56. 

3 Gowan (NLR 11) describes the international hegemonic design of the last decade 
very well But I believe he is over-gracious to call it ‘the new liberal cosmopolitan- 
ism’ rather than, more crudely, ‘the new imperialism’. 
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Yet not even in today’s mass society—not even within the narrow con- 
fines of the western world—can the epithet ‘cosmopolitan’ be applied 
to the demos, the majority. In the era of the computer, a third of the 
inhabitants of our planet have never even used a telephone; cosmo- 
politanism remains the prerogative of an elite.* It is certainly curious 
that the two terms—virtually the product of a twin birth in the Greek 
cradle of the West—have stayed so resolutely apart from one another 
over the centuries. Perhaps the cause lay in this intrinsic difference 
between their social reference points: while one spoke of the many, the 
people, the other implicitly evoked the privilege of a few. But when, 
about a decade ago, we began to work on cosmopolitan democracy, new 
conditions had arisen which arguably justified the conjunction of two 
such apparent antitheses.5 


Apotheosis of globalization 


The first of these conditions was the forceful advent of what has 
been called globalization—a neologism without a precise date of birth, 
but already, at such a tender age, invoked even more frequently than 
Rossin?s Figaro. Under this capacious term are classified events that 
charge into daily life without even knocking at the door. Jobs, mortgage 
payments, contagious diseases and the style of the shoes sold in the local 
shops may now depend on decisions taken in remote places: a Japanese 
manager's bid to buy a European firm, the Federal Reserve’s decision to 
increase the interest rate, an African government’s desire to cover up an 
epidemic, or the creative flair of a handful of designers in Milan. 


We tend to find globalization disarming. All we can do is resign our- 
selves and think of Nietzsche: ‘The world is independent from my will’. 
But it is not only individuals who feel helpless. Equally unprepared seem 
the institutions—families, parties, trade unions, associations, churches 
and, above all, the state—from which he or she might demand pro- 
tection. States increasingly fail to control their borders, fall victim to 
the blitzkriegs of financial speculators, or find their political autonomy 











+ United Nations Development Report, Making New Technologies Work for Human 
Development, New York 2001. 

5 Cosmopolitan democracy has been a collective political project, jomtly conceived 
by David Held, Mary Kaldor, Richard Falk and myself. See Daniele Archibugi and 
David Held, eds, Cosmopolitan Democracy, Cambridge 1995. 
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strictly restrained. Even the United States, the new hegemon, realized 
on the morning of September 11 that its soil was not a safe haven. The 
nation-state—the institution that once imposed itself as the oligarch of 


the planet—is progressively losing its power. 


Globalization is far from being a headless monster, and much has been 
written in recent years to identify the forces which regulate its dynamics. 
Some have coined new terms—‘international regimes’, ‘control mecha- 
nisms’, ‘governance’ and so on—to describe how decisions are taken 
even where there is no explicit chain of command. David Chandler has 
pointed out the ways in which a political and military hegemony is being 
recreated; Peter Gowan has shown that economic interests have been 
the fastest to reorganize in the new international climate. In both cases, 
only one country, the United States, has the political, economic and 
military power to assert its interests. But no country today can escape 
interactions with other parts of the globe. We are not, of course, living in 
a situation of international anarchy; nevertheless, many of the decisions 
that affect our lives are taken behind the scenes, by shadowy figures— 
people over whom neither we nor, it seems, our governments exercise 
any control. The state may pose itself as a protective womb, assuaging 
the anxieties of its population, but it has too often failed to deliver what 
it has guaranteed. Globalization makes it all the harder for it to fulfil its 
contract with its citizens. 


The disorientation caused by the lack of a visible and recognized politi- 
cal authority should not make us overlook the fact that, at the same time, 
democracy has asserted itself as the sole legitimate form of government 
within states. Quantitative data show that 120 sovereign states out of 
192 are democratic, embracing 58 per cent of the world’s population. 
Not all these states achieve the level of democracy we are accustomed 
to in the West; political scientists have coined the oxymoron democra- 
dura to define the mixture of formal democracy and de facto dictatorship 
in force in many countries of the world.® The new regimes experience 
difficulties in keeping their promises: democracy does not automati- 
cally generate wealth, reduce infant mortality or eliminate hunger. Nor 
should we assume that Western democracies are secure: they are always 


in danger of sliding over the precipices of oligarchy, demagogy and pop- 





€ Guillermo O'Donnell, Philippe Schmitter and Laurence Whitehead, eds, Thansitions 
from Authoritarian Rule, vol. 1, Baltimore 1986, p. 17. 
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ulism. After more than a decade of the new wave of democracy, many 
problems remain unresolved and new ones have sprung into life. 


But although celebrations of democracy’s triumph have been prema- 
ture, we should recognize that, for the first time in the history of the 
planet, a single, albeit variegated, form of power management—whereby 
government is the expression of the majority—has asserted itself as 
globally legitimate; in theory if not in practice. The cosmopolitans of 
the Enlightenment might see here a confirmation of their prophecy, 
that when peoples are placed in contact with one another they ‘natu- 
rally’ select the most progressive, advantageous form of government for 
themselves. For Franklin, Condorcet and Kant, the success of today’s 
democracy could be considered a fruit of cosmopolitanism. 


Yet while globalization has helped to impose democracy inside more 
states, it has also rendered them less autonomous. Is it possible to rec- 
oncile this paradox? Of the many problems of democratic systems still 
waiting to be solved, one has been stubbornly ignored for decades: why 
must the principles and rules of democracy stop at the borders of a polit- 
ical community? If the communities on this planet lived in conditions 
of splendid isolation, we might suppose that each of them would pursue 
its internal happiness in its own way. But this is far from the case, and 
the incessant dynamic of globalization will make it even less so. Must 
we then resign ourselves to a schizophrenic situation in which we make 
our democracies increasingly sophisticated internally, while refusing to 
enter into democratic relations with communities external to our own? 
In the long run, this is unsustainable. The waters in which democracy 
sails are progressively sinking and, if we fail to replenish them from 
suitable tributaries, they will dry up altogether. Today new sources can 
only be found at the level between countries. But when we speak about 
extending democracy beyond our privileged domestic pond, eyebrows 
are raised and scepticism reigns. 


The political project of cosmopolitan democracy can thus be expressed 
very simply: itis the attempt to reconcile the phenomenon of globalization 
with the successes of democracy. It sets out from an acknowledgement 
of the fact that state-based democracy, the only form we know today, 
risks being hollowed out by the processes of globalization. At the same 
time, the dynamics of globalization have to be regulated, and carrying 
this out exclusively at state level is difficult, sometimes impossible. 
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Timothy Brennan has argued that, while state communities are known 
to be manageable units, there is no guarantee that the globe is, too.” Yet 
cosmopolitan democracy does not mean replicating, sic et simpliciter, the 
model we are acquainted with across a broader sphere. Passing from 
national to planetary democracy is not a mere question of expansion, 
still less a matter of replacing state by global government. To respond to 
the challenges facing us today we have to reconstruct democracy, with 
an effort of the imagination analogous to that of the eighteenth-century 
passage from direct to representative forms. 


Many believe it is too ambitious to expect democracy to embrace the 
global dimension. Yet the transformations that have taken place in the 
world over the last few decades are just as vast: the population of the 
planet has doubled; technological transformations now make it possi- 
ble to create connexions that were once unthinkable, in both quantity 
and quality; financial resources—and terror and risk—travel at unprece- 
dented speeds. Political institutions, too, have changed, not only because 
the democratic model has asserted itself internally, but also because 
national governments have had to extend their degree of policy co- 
ordination on questions such as air travel, health, immigration, finance 
and even public order. But as Marx grasped very clearly, transformations 
in institutional arrangements are slower than those in the economic and 
social structure. If we still want our society to be managed in response to 
the will of citizens, we will have to adjust our institutions to meet socio- 


economic change. 
Vernacular democracy? 


Will Kymlicka has gone so far as to propose that a political system must 
be either democratic or cosmopolitan.* He has argued that cosmopolitan 
democracy exaggerates the political consequences of globalization; that 
public policies should be made more incisive, to ensure that each com- 
munity remains effectively ‘autonomous’. He exhorts the democratic 
state to assume additional responsibilities in addressing such issues as 
migration, capital flow, multiethnic communities and minority rights; 
and, at the same time, to make a positive contribution to global society 
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by strengthening international human rights and development aid. To 
exempt existing states from these responsibilities in the name of a 
non-specific global order, still in the process of being constituted, risks 
creating a power vacuum. 


Kymlicka’s concerns may certainly be shared. This is precisely why, 
unlike the many world-federalist projects to which it is indebted, cosmo- 
politan democracy aims to boost the management of human affairs at a 
planetary level not so much by replacing existing states as by granting 
more powers to existing institutions, and creating new ones. Democracy, 
recalls Kymlicka, works much better on the small scale that Pericles 
and Rousseau had in mind; but when he argues that ‘democratic poli- 
tics is politics in the vernacular’, he ignores the many aspects of our 
daily lives that already elude this dimension, at the state level as well as 
globally. What does vernacular politics mean in India or China—not to 
mention Rousseau’s native Switzerland? What proportion of the popula- 
tion would be excluded from it in Canada or the United States? 


On closer inspection, then, the question of the vernacular is already 
a problem for state democracy. Hence, we either reduce democratic 
politics to an exclusively tribal level—leaving the other aspects of collec- 
tive life to be addressed in non-democratic ways—or we have to invent 
democratic dimensions that are also meta-vernacular. In their first 
years, many national parliaments suffered from the lack of a common 
language. The problem recurs in the UN General Assembly and the 
European Parliament, and is sure to reappear if a world parliament 
is set up.9 But to date democracy has been versatile enough to find 
ways around it, and I am confident that the same will be true in the cen- 
tury ahead. However pertinent, Kymlicka’s point applies to any form of 
democracy in a multilingual community. 


Some believe that we have made improper use of the term ‘cosmopol- 
itaw: Brennan deems ‘internationalism’ more appropriate. Concepts 
count more than words, but I feel I must defend the former epithet as 
a qualifier of democracy. The word ‘international’, introduced by Jeremy 





9 This ancient and utopian ideal is reproposed by Richard Falk and Andrew Strauss 
in ‘Toward Global Parliament’, Foreign Affairs, Jan—Feb 2001. 

1 In a similar vein, Alan Gilbert puts forward the idea of ‘international democracy 
from below’. See his thoughtful book Must Global Politics Constrain Democracy?, 
Princeton 1999. 
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Bentham just prior to the French Revolution, evokes two stages of rep- 
resentation: first, the definition of government inside states; second, 
the formation of an ‘international society’ based on those governments. 
Bentham and many others after him felt it was sufficient for nation-state 
governments to be fully democratic to ensure that the global level would 
be so too. A similar position is argued today by John Rawls.” 


The reason I have preferred to speak of cosmopolitan, as opposed to 
international, democracy is that I do not believe that the democratiza- 
tion of world affairs can be achieved solely by proxy, through single 
state governments, however democratic they may be. A set of democratic 
states does not generate a democratic globe, any more than a set of dem- 
ocratically elected town councils generates a democratic nation-state. 
National governments have proved too weak—or even too conniving—to 
forestall imperial dominance of world politics. Existing international 
organizations, the United Nations first and foremost, still fail to pos- 
sess the legitimacy needed to oppose the hegemonic states. Just as 
state-level democracy is based on rules and procedures that differ from 
those of local authorities, and does not boil down to the sum of their 
various parts, so global democracy cannot be founded exclusively on 
democracy within states. It is necessary to add a level of political repre- 
sentation to those that already exist. Citizens will need to play a more 
active role, with a dual function—within the state they belong to, and 
the world in which they live. 


After the proletariat 


Brennan evokes the internationalism of another glorious tradition of 
which I am very fond, that of the working-class movement and the 
various international workers’ associations of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, their emblem anticipated in the celebrated call, 
‘Workers of the world, unitel’ If still an inspiring beacon in the fight 
for a just global society, the slogan nevertheless needs to be reviewed. 
Proletarian internationalism presumed that a classless world would be 
one without organized group conflict, and that no community, dom- 
inated by workers, would feel the urge to subjugate another. As a 
consequence, there was no need to envision international political forms 
through which conflicts might be mediated and resolved. The sovereignty 
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appealed to by Brennan, Chandler and Gowan would evaporate, it was 
held, together with its bearer, the bourgeois state. We need to rethink 
the political programme but not the spirit of proletarian international- 
ism. Cosmopolitan democracy suggests the creation of institutions and 
channels of representation for all individuals, not just for a single class. 
The objective is not the abolition of classes, but the more modest one 
of ensuring that the demands of citizens, irrespective of their class, are 
directly represented in global affairs. It means resolutions being taken by 
the majority, rather than by a single class. Paraphrasing the Communist 
Manifesto, Ulrich Beck has issued a new call: ‘Cosmopolitans of the 
world, unitel’ To be a cosmopolitan now is no longer simply to feel one- 
self a citizen of the world but also, and above all, a citizen for the world. 


The programme of cosmopolitan democracy is not politically neutral. 
Substantial disparities exist in access to global resources: some already 
have global fora at their command. The big multinational companies, 
defence apparatuses and state administrations co-ordinate their policies 
across the world. While there can be an element of transparency, in prac- 
tice decisions are usually only taken by a handful of oligarchs (e.g. the 
UN Security Council), while elsewhere (the G8 or NATO spring to mind) 
there is a higher degree of secrecy than at national level. Then there are 
those—effectively defined by Brennan as ‘unofficial party organizations 
across national frontiers-—that operate without any form of control: we 
have no idea what decisions are taken, or when, or where. 


These hidden centres of power are nothing new. They operate within 
all states, including the most refined democracies. But the goal of state- 
democratic procedures has been to limit their range of action; it is 
the absence of accountable institutions at the global level that allows 
these shadowy practices to prevait—a democratic vacuum that needs 
to be filled. Today cosmopolitan democracy would largely benefit those 
excluded from decision-making processes—the majority of the planet. 
Chandler, Brennan and Gowan rightly point to the dangers inherent in 
a new hegemony founded on the predominance of the United States, 
for whom institutions such as NATO, the IMF and WTO provide effec- 
tive instruments. Disagreement here is not over the analysis of this 
new world order but over the political project needed to counter it. 
One cannot help remarking that these authors devote far more space 
to critical analysis of the present situation than to concrete proposals 
for a way out of it. Rashly, the supporters of cosmopolitan democracy 
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think it more effective to counter this hegemonic design by imposing 
a global network of democratic control, rather than by shutting them- 
selves inside existing state communities. 


Politics and power 


Another line of criticism—more directly realist—accuses cosmopolitan 
democracy of ignoring the fact that political authority is generated 
only by the use of force. Any more intensified form of centralization 
cannot but translate into a totalitarian world government—an opinion 
that Geoffrey Hawthorn has voiced in these pages. His line of attack, 
however, staggers precariously between two views: one which sees the 
democratization of global society as impossible and another which sees it 
as dangerous. I agree with Hawthorn when he points out that ‘parties are 
organizations for power’, but he fails to add that political systems would 
work better without parties. Would he call for the winding up of the 
British Labour and Conservative Parties? It seems unlikely. So why be so 
scandalized at the thought of transnational parties? This seems typical of 
a form of schizophrenia often found in political thinking: what is taken 
for granted at home is deemed impracticable or even dangerous abroad. 


Students of international politics should be aware of the fact that one 
of the reasons why political authority was founded on force was the 
perception of continuous menace, real or presumed, from outside. The 
existence of democratic global institutions would undermine states’ 
principal pretext for the misuse of their own coercive power—that of 
external threat. The strengthening of international organizations and 
the formation of a world order founded on legality would therefore not 
only lessen tensions between states, but would favour democratization 
inside them. As Erasmus and Rousseau grasped, this is precisely the 
reason why state apparatuses are opposed to more effective international 
organization. After the Soviet menace, other threats have periodically 
appeared. Devoid of warriors, the battlefield is now populated by pup- 
pets in terrorist masks. 


It is not enough to repeat, as Hawthorn does, that force is the principal 
source of political legitimacy; it is also necessary to ask whether force 
can be domesticated. The populations of the majority of nation-states 
have now constituted themselves as citizens of democratic communi- 
ties. Ballot papers and judicial systems have replaced the cannon fire of 
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the battlefield: antagonistic systems have turned into competitive ones. 
Why should global society not undergo a similar metamorphosis? Only 
prophets and astrologers can claim the mission is impossible. Everyone 
else, sooner or later, will have to take sides. This is not a theoretical ques- 
tion but a political choice. Cosmopolitan dreams are a programmatic 
counter to the horrors of the modern world. 


Some, however, have argued that such dreams have served to ease the 
passage from Cold War bipolarism to the new American hegemony. 
Chandler has effectively, if somewhat speciously, described how the 
old world order, founded on the formal sovereign equality of states, is 
being replaced by one that sanctifies a one-sided military intervention- 
ism, albeit gilded with ‘humanitarian’ motives. Eluding the self-defence 
limits set by the UN Charter, the United States and its allies have carved 
out for themselves a new right to the use of force. Although Chandler 
admits that the practical application of ‘sovereignty’ has been, to say the 
least, dubious, he believes that, in the face of a full-blooded drive towards 
a new US hegemony, it is still a concept that can be used in the defence 
of Third World countries against the predations of the wealthiest, most 
powerful states. Chandler argues that notions of ‘global democratic gov- 
ernance’ have weakened the principle of sovereignty and thus indirectly 
favoured the increased use of military force. But why then was the US 
still so ready to go to war before this—not least in Vietnam? Similarly, 
the overblown military reaction to the terrorist attacks of September 
2001 has been justified primarily on traditional self-defence grounds, 
not in terms of promoting democracy or defending human rights. 


Any uncritical re-proposition of the now baroque category of sovereignty 
as bulwark of autonomy is ineffective both in theory and in practice. 
When has the sovereignty principle ever guaranteed non-interference? 
How many times, instead, has it permitted state governments to per- 
petrate massacres with absolute impunity? Sovereignty has allowed 
dictators to ‘use’ their subjects at their leisure far more often than ıt 
has helped weak states to defend themselves against stronger ones. Of 
the 200 million people killed in political conflicts in the course of the 
twentieth century, two thirds were the victims of internal state violence.” 





a Rudolph Rummel, ‘Power, Genocide and Mass Murder’, Journal of Peace Research, 
vol. 31, no. 1, 1994, pp. I-10. Although these data are controversial—Michael Mann, 
for example, has pointed out that a majority of internal state massacres have 
occurred in times of war—it remains the case that sovereign state borders have 
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The protection of human life is rightly seen as one of the mainstays of 
the architecture of a global political system; to assert the principle of 
sovereignty and non-interference does nothing to protect the victims of 
violence inside states. 


The real problem, as Chandler correctly points out, is that the humani- 
tarian interventions of the last ten years have been a string of incredible 
failures. At the start of the war in Kosovo, some appeared to be 
hoping that NATO had turned into the armed branch of Amnesty 
International. Alas, the outcome of the intervention proved as cata- 
strophic as those in Iraq, Somalia, and elsewhere. NATO’s preferred 
mode of conflict—obsessive aerial bombardment from an altitude of 
10,000 metres—is designed to minimize its own losses, with pitiless 
disregard for those of its presumed ‘enemies’. If there were no victims 
among NATO’s forces, the human rights of those who were supposed to 
benefit from the bombing were systematically trodden down. On what 
grounds is it possible to describe such a process as ‘humanitarian’? 
More than illegitimate, the interventions of the 1990s were ineffective. 
Here lies their real failure—not in the violation of the now moribund 


concept of sovereignty. 


The guidelines for genuine humanitarian interventions have yet to be 
written. For cosmopolitan democracy, these could only be carried out 
by the institutions and organizations that have the vocation and compe- 
tence to do so. In the face of ethnic cleansing, we have left the most 
powerful states free to programme ‘humanitarian’ interventions as they 
see fit, leaving out the individuals and organizations of civil societies. 
The principle of non-interference is no solution for the victims of gen- 
ocide. Rather, the category of sovereignty should be replaced by that 
of global constitutionalism, in which the use of international force— 
especially when geared to internal problems—is not only decided upon 
but actively managed by global institutions who would also be responsi- 
ble for the recreation of the social fabric after the conflict. 


The experience of the 1990s would seem to indicate that, in the absence 
of institutions and procedures designed to guarantee truly humanitarian 





been no bulwark against political violence. See ‘The Dark Side of Democracy: The 
Modern Tradition of Ethnic and Political Cleansing’, NLR 1/235, May-June 1999, 
pp. 1845. 
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interventions, it is better if (Western) states abstain from the use of 
force. But this obliges us to find non-violent instruments of interven- 
tion to prevent genocide, to defend human rights and the freedom 
of peoples to choose their own governments. Chandler keeps silent 
precisely when he should speak up: how should we react to daily 
violations of human rights? 


Both Chandler and Gowan are highly sceptical about the possibility of 
creating a genuine international system of justice, citing the example of 
the War Crimes Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia—instrumentalized 
for US political ends on more than one occasion. I share many of their 
reservations about these new institutions, but not the idea that there 
would be greater international justice without them. For all their flaws, 
existing bodies are the embryos of the more robust ones that will be 
needed to guarantee global legality. Like the Nuremberg Trials, the 
Yugoslav War Crimes Tribunal is based on the recognition that states- 
men have to answer for their actions before the law—a principle now 
being asserted at national levels, as the Pinochet affair demonstrates. 
A fully-fledged International Criminal Court needs to be set up; in the 
autumn of 2001 it could have been used to try terrorists, providing a 
genuine alternative to the bombardment of Afghanistan. The strongest 
have no need for legality; all they need is force. It is the weakest who 
need to seek protection under the wing of law. 


Knowing the enemy 


Before they took up arms to claim their independence from the British 
crown, American settlers had demanded the right to participate in the 
political decisions of their community with the slogan: ‘No Taxation 
without Representation’. ‘No Globalization without Representation’ 
must be the rallying cry of today.” The meaning is analogous; but 
present difficulties are greater. In George III, the Americans had a vis- 
ible polemical interlocutor. They knew which door to knock on, and 
who to fight against. Our opponent is more chameleon-like. Who should 
we protest against, if we are to achieve greater accountability in global 
choices? The governments of the strongest countries? The most impor- 
tant multinational companies? Powers so strong that they are invisible? 





3 | plagiarize Ian Clark, Globalization and Fragmentation, Oxford 1997. 
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In Seattle, Prague, Gothenburg, Genoa, recent intergovernmental sum- 
mits have been met by lively counter-demonstrations—in fact, the most 
conspicuous effect of these meetings of the powerful seems to have been 
to reawaken the spirit of opposition. But protest prevails over proposal. 
One marked feature of these confrontations has been the extreme use of 
violence by the state apparatuses—not just in Italy, where Berluscon?s 
police felt the need to teach the ‘law of the truncheon’ to the Genoa dem- 
onstrators, but also in civilized Sweden. The hysterical reaction against 
anti-globalization protesters reflects the paranoia of governments fear- 
ful that their most recondite secret—that not even they have control over 
globalization—is about to be revealed. 


American settlers learnt first-hand that their political battle could not 
only be won by revolt. To free themselves from the British crown, they 
had to draw up a charter of rights and a constitution. Today the motley 
movement that is fighting the hegemonic project of capitalism has to 
pass from revolt to project. It is not enough to be against what is happen- 
ing; it is also necessary to propose workable solutions. The cosmopolitan 
project intends to follow the long and winding road to global society, 
founded on the values of legality and democracy. But the fact that we are 
still a long way from our destination does not mean that there are no 
concrete objectives to deal with here and now; it is on the basis of these 
that we need to select our allies and adversaries. 


After the welter of commentary that followed September 1x, it hardly 
needs to be restated here that globalization encompasses not only 
finance and fashion but also terror. No corner of the world is safe any 
more. Cosmopolis is not only a utopia but a nightmare, too. Yet the ter- 
rorist attacks and the US military reaction both serve to confirm that 
what we need is democratic management of global events, not high-tech 
reprisals. The fall of the Berlin Wall raised expectations that world poli- 
tics might be moving from the rule of force towards a global society 
founded on legality. The last decade has fallen short of these in many 
respects. Nonetheless, September 11 should not be allowed to erase the 
hopes of the last ten years forever. In the face of both that day’s terrorist 
attack and the months-long bombardment of Afghanistan, the cosmo- 
politan perspective remains what it was during the Gulf War and the 
crisis in the former Yugoslavia: a criminal act is not enough to justify the 
unleashing of brute force. 
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Terrorists cannot be fought with their own arms; the democratic states 
must target only those directly responsible for criminal acts. The terror- 
ists and their accomplices will be best equipped to escape bombardment, 
whereas ordinary Afghanis, already worn out by a seemingly intermi- 
nable civil war and a hysterical, bloody regime, are certainly the ones 
to suffer most from Western military intervention. If and when the 
casualties are ever totalled, it will surely emerge that the vast majority 
are civilian ‘collateral (to use the sinister euphemism), with perhaps 
a few hundred armed and illiterate fanatics, and only a tiny handful 
of terrorists connected with the events of September 11.4 Democratic 
cosmopolitanism would propose exactly the opposite course to that 
which the US government has taken: the use of police, international tri- 
bunals and the UN to punish criminal terrorists. Pace sceptics such as 
Chandler, these institutions are the best tools we have to defend civilians 
from the indiscriminate use of force. 


The United States has obtained virtual unanimity among governments, 
not only on the condemnation of terrorism but also on the reprisals: 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Libya, the Palestinian authorities have all come 
out in favour of military intervention. Yet at the same time, numerous 
masses of the world’s outcasts are singing the praises of a petty paranoid 
criminal, Osama bin Laden; the danger is that the ranks of potential ter- 
rorists will be swollen with new recruits. In fighting one monster you 
risk generating others. Saddam Hussein was armed to contain Iran, bin 
Laden and the Taliban to counter the Soviet invasion. After September 
it was the new nuclear power, Pakistan, that enjoyed the indiscriminate 
support of the West. Golems turn against their masters sooner or later, 
and sometimes become fiercer than the enemies they were created to 
annihilate. Cosmopolitan democracy has been called ingenuous and 
ineffective; but after years of Realpolitik, what is the result? A new con- 
flict has moved onto history's stage, one that the political and military 
supremacy of the United States and the West has proved incapable of 
preventing. There could not be a clearer argument for turning to the 
politics of cosmopolitan dreams. 





% Contrary to Richard Falk, I do not see how this war could ever have been turned 
into a just one. See his ‘In Defence of “Just War” Thinlang’, The Nation, 24 
December 2001. 
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LOÏC WACQUANT 


FROM SLAVERY TO 


MASS INCARCERATION 


Rethinking the ‘race question’ in the US 


OT ONE BUT SEVERAL ‘peculiar institutions’ have success- 

ively operated to define, confine, and control African- 

Americans in the history of the United States. The first is 

chattel slavery as the pivot of the plantation economy and 
inceptive matrix of racial division from the colonial era to the Civil War. 
The second is the Jim Crow system of legally enforced discrimination 
and segregation from cradle to grave that anchored the predominantly 
agrarian society of the South from the close of Reconstruction to the 
Civil Rights revolution which toppled it a full century after abolition. 
America’s third special device for containing the descendants of slaves 
in the Northern industrial metropolis is the ghetto, corresponding to 
the conjoint urbanization and proletarianization of African-Americans 
from the Great Migration of 1914-30 to the 1960s, when it was ren- 
dered partially obsolete by the concurrent transformation of economy 
and state and by the mounting protest of blacks against continued caste 
exclusion, climaxing with the explosive urban riots chronicled in the 
Kerner Commission Report. 


The fourth, I contend here, is the novel institutional complex formed by 
the remnants of the dark ghetto and the carceral apparatus with which it 
has become joined by a linked relationship of structural symbiosis and 
functional surrogacy. This suggests that slavery and mass imprisonment 
are genealogically linked and that one cannot understand the latter—its 
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timing, composition, and smooth onset as well as the quiet ignorance or 
acceptance of its deleterious effects on those it affects—without return- 
ing to the former as historic starting point and functional analogue. 


Viewed against the backdrop of the full historical trajectory of racial 
domination in the United States (summed up in Table 1), the glaring 
and growing ‘disproportionality’ in incarceration that has afflicted 
African-Americans over the past three decades can be understood as 
the result of the ‘extra-penological’ functions that the prison system 
has come to shoulder in the wake of the crisis of the ghetto and 
of the continuing stigma that afflicts the descendants of slaves by 
virtue of their membership in a group constitutively deprived of ethnic 
honour (Max Weber's Massehre). 








TABLE I The four ‘peculiar institutions’ and their basis 
Institution Form oflabour Core ofeconomy Dommant social type 
Slavery unfree fixed Plantation slave 
(1619-1865) labour 
Jim Crow free fixed Agrarian and sharecropper 
(South, 1865-1965) labour extractive 
Ghetto free mobile Segmented menial worker 
(North, 1915-68) labour industrial 
manufacturing 
Hyperghetto fixed surplus Polarized welfare recipient 
& Prison (1968-) labour postindustrial & cominal 
services 








! See, respectively: Kenneth Stampp, The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante- 
Bellum South, New York [1956] 1989; Ira Berlin, Many Thousands Gone: The 
First Two Centuries of Slavery in North America, Cambridge, MA 1998; C Vann 
Woodward, The Strange Career of Jim Crow, Oxford [1957] 1989; Leon Litwack, 
Trouble in Mind: Black Southerners in the Age of Jim Crow, New York 1998; Allan 
Spear, Black Chicago: The Making of a Negro Ghetto, 1890-1920, Chicago 1968; 
Kerner Commussion, 1968 Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, New York [1968] 1988. 
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Racial disproportionality in US imprisonment 


Three brute facts stand out and give a measure of the grotesquely disproportionate 
impact of mass incarceration on African-Americans. First, the ethnic composition 
of the inmate population of the United States has been virtually inverted in the 

. last going from about 70% (Anglo) white at the mid-century point to 
less than 30% today. Contrary to common perception, the predominance of blacks 
behind bars is not a long-standing pattern but a novel and recent phenomenon, 
with 1988 as the turning point: it is the pear when then-Vice-President George Bush 
featuring sinister images of the black rapist of a white woman as emblematic of the 
contemporary trime problem,’ as well as the year after which African-American 
men supply a majority of prison admissions for the country as a whole. 

Next, whereas the difference between arrest rates for whites and blacks has 
been stable, with the percentage of blacks oscillating between 29% and 33% of all 
arrestees for property crimes and between 44 and 47% for violent offences between 
1976 and 1992,” the white—black incarceration gap has grown rapidly in the past 
quarter-century, jumping from 1 for 5 in 1985 to about 1 for 8 today. This trend 
is all the more striking for occurring during a period when significant numbers 
the courts, and the corrections administration and when the more overt forms of 
racial discrimination that were commonplace in them into the seventies have been 
greatly reduced, if not stamped out. 

Lastly, the Hfelong cumulative probability of doing time’ in a state or federal 
penitentiary based on the imprisonment rates of the early gos is 4% for whites, 
16% for Latinos and a staggering 29% for blacks. Given the dass gradient 
of incarceration, this figure suggests that a majority of African-Americans of 
(sub)proletarian status are facing a prison term of one or several years (and 
in many cases several terms) at some point in their adult ife, with all the family, 
entitlements and civil rights and the temporary or permanent loss of the right to 
vote. As of 1997, nearly one black man in six nationwide was excluded from the 
ballot box dus to a felony conviction and more than one fifth of them were pro- 
hibited from casting a vote in Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming’ A short thirty-five years after 
the Civil Rights movement finally gained African-Americans effective access to the 
voting booth, a full century after Abolition, this right is being taken back by the 
penal system via legal dispositions that are of dubious constitutional validity and 
violate in many cases (notably lifetime disenfranchisement) international conven- 
Hons on human rights ratified by the United States. 





' Dawd Anderson, Crome and the Polthcs of Hystena, New York 31995 


> Michael Torry Mahgn Neglect, Oxford 64 
) Alfred Bhoweiecs, Racal kir of US Praces Raabe, Unrrershy of Colorado Lew Renew, ral 64. 


1 Joka Hagan oad Rork Discwsixsr, ‘Collateral Consequences of Lepriscament for Claidren, Comcast, end 
Prucmery, m Micheal Tonry and jemnu Potersiia, ode, Preoms, Chicago 1999, pp 123-62; aud Janne Follner and 
here Mdewer, Losing the Vote the Impact of Felony Disenfrenchsement m the US, Wisskingien 1998 
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Not crime, but the need to shore up an eroding caste cleavage, along with 
buttressing the emergent regime of desocialized wage labour to which 
most blacks are fated by virtue of their lack of marketable cultural capi- 
tal, and which the most deprived among them resist by escaping into 
the illegal street economy, is the main impetus behind the stupendous 
expansion of America’s penal state in the post-Keynesian age and its de 
facto policy of ‘carceral affirmative action’ towards African-Americans.* 


Labour extraction and caste division 


America’s first three ‘peculiar institutions’, slavery, Jim Crow, and the 
ghetto, have this in common: they were all instruments for the conjoint 
extraction of labour and social ostracization of an outcast group deemed 
unassimilable by virtue of the indelible threefold stigma it carries. 
African-Americans arrived under bondage in the land of freedom. They 
were accordingly deprived of the right to vote in the self-appointed cradle 
of democracy (until 1965 for residents of the Southern states). And, 
for lack of a recognizable national affiliation, they were shorn of ethnic 
honour, which implies that, rather than simply standing at the bottom 
of the rank ordering of group prestige in American society, they were 
barred from it ab initio? 


1. Slavery (1619-1865). Slavery is a highly malleable and versatile insti- 
tution that can be harnessed to a variety of purposes, but in the Americas 
property-in-person was geared primarily to the provision and control of 


* See my ‘Crime et ch4tment en Amérique de Nmon à Clinton’, Archives de politique 
criminelle, vol. 20, pp. 123-38; and Les Prisons de la misère, Paris 1999, Pp 71-94 
(English trans. Prisons of Poverty, Minneapolis 2002). 

3 ‘Among the groups commonly considered unassimulable, the Negro people 1s by 
far the largest. The Negroes do not, like the Japanese and the Chinese, have a politi- 
cally organized nation and an accepted culture of their own outside of Amenca 
to fall back upon. Unlike the Oriental, there attaches to the Negro an historical 
memory of slavery and infenority. It is more difficult for them to answer prejudice 
with prejudice and, as the Onentals may do, to consider themselves and their 
history superior to the white Americans and their recent cultural achievements. 
The Negroes do not have these fortifications of self-respect. They are more help- 
lessly imprisoned as a subordinate caste, a caste of people deemed to be lacking a 
cultural past and assumed to be incapable of a cultural future.’ Gunnar Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modem Democracy, New York [1944] 
196a, p 54; emphasis added. 
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labour’ Its introduction in the Chesapeake, Middle Atlantic and Low 
Country regions of the United States in the r7th century served to recruit 
and regulate the unfree workforce forcibly imported from Africa and 
the West Indies to cater to their tobacco, rice and mixed-farming econ- 
omy. (Indentured labourers from Europe and native Indians were not 
enslaved because of their greater capacity to resist and because their 
servitude would have impeded future immigration as well as rapidly 
exhausted a limited supply of labour.) By the close of the 18th century, 
slavery had become self-reproducing and expanded to the fertile cres- 
cent of the Southern interior, running from South Carolina to Louisiana, 
where it supplied a highly profitable organization of labour for cotton 
production and the basis for a plantation society distinctive for its feudal- 
like culture, politics, and psychology.5 


An unforeseen by-product of the systematic enslavement and dehumani- 
zation of Africans and their descendants on North American soil was 
the creation of a racial caste line separating what would later become 
labelled ‘blacks’ and ‘whites.’ As Barbara Fields has shown, the American 
ideology of ‘race’, as putative biological division anchored by the inflex- 
ible application of the ‘one-drop rule’ together with the principle of 
hypodescent, crystallized to resolve the blatant contradiction between 
human bondage and democracy.® The religious and pseudo-scientific 
belief in racial difference reconciled the brute fact of unfree labor with 
the doctrine of liberty premised on natural rights by reducing the slave 
to live property—three-fifths of a man according the sacred scriptures 
of the Constitution. 


a. Jim Crow (South, 1865-1965). Racial division was a consequence, 
not a precondition, of US slavery, but once it was instituted it became 
detached from its initial function and acquired a social potency of its 
own. Emancipation thus created a double dilemma for Southern white 
society: how to secure anew the labour of former slaves, without whom 
the region’s economy would collapse, and how to sustain the cardinal 





* Seymour Drescher and Stanley Engerman, A Historical Guide to World Slavery, 
Oxford 1998 

5 Gavin Wright, The Political Economy of the Cotton South, New York 1978; Peter 
Kolchin, American Slavery: 1619-1877, New York 1993. 

° ‘Slavery, Race and Ideology ım the United States of America’, NLR 1/181, May-June 
1990. 
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status distinction between whites and ‘persons of colour,’ ie, the social 
and symbolic distance needed to prevent the odium of ‘amalgamation’ 
with a group considered inferior, rootless and vile. After a protracted 
interregnum lasting into the 18908, during which early white hysteria 
gave way to partial if inconsistent relaxation of ethnoracial strictures, 
when blacks were allowed to vote, to hold public office, and even to 
mix with whites to a degree in keeping with the intergroup intimacy 
fostered by slavery, the solution came in the form of the ‘Jim Crow’ 
regime.’ It consisted of an ensemble of social and legal codes that 
prescribed the complete separation of the ‘races’ and sharply circum- 
scribed the life chances of African-Americans while binding them to 
whites in a relation of suffusive submission backed by legal coercion 
and terroristic violence. 


Imported from the North where it had been experimented within cities, 
this regime stipulated that blacks travel in separate trains, streetcars 
and waiting rooms; that they reside in the ‘darktown’ slums and be 
educated in separate schools (if at all); that they patronize separate serv- 
ice establishments and use their own bathrooms and water fountains; 
that they pray in separate churches, entertain themselves in separate 
clubs and sit in separate ‘nigger galleries’ in theatres; that they receive 
medical care in separate hospitals and exclusively from ‘coloured’ staff 
and that they be incarcerated in separate cells and buried in separate 
cemeteries. Most crucial of all, laws joined mores in condemning the 
‘unspeakable crime’ of interracial marriage, cohabitation or mere sexual 
congress so as to uphold the ‘supreme law of self-preservation’ of the 
races and the myth of innate white superiority. Through continued 
white ownership of the land and the generalization of sharecropping 
and debt peonage, the plantation system remained virtually untouched 
as former slaves became a ‘dependent, propertyless peasantry, nomi- 
nally free, but ensnared by poverty, ignorance, and the new servitude 
of tenantry’.8 While sharecropping tied African-American labour to the 
farm, a rigid etiquette ensured that whites and blacks never interacted 
on a plane of equality, not even on the running track or in a boxing 


7 The term comes from a song-and-dance routine, Jumping Jim Crow’, first per- 
formed m 1828 by Thomas Dartmouth Rice, a popular travelling actor considered 
the father of the ‘black-and-white’ minstrel show, see Woodward, Strange Career of 
Jim Crow. 

$ Neil McMillen, Dark Journey: Black Mississippians in the Age of Jim Crow, Urbana 
1990. 
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ting—a Birmingham ordinance of 1930 made it unlawful for them to 
play at checkers and dominoes with one another.’ Whenever the ‘colour 
line’ was breached or even brushed, a torrent of violence was unleashed 
in the form of periodic pogroms, Ku Klux Klan and vigilante raids, public 
floggings, mob killings and lynchings, this ritual caste murder designed 
to keep ‘uppity niggers’ in their appointed place. All this was made possi- 
ble by the swift and near-complete disenfranchisement of blacks as well 
as by the enforcement of ‘Negro law’ by courts which granted the latter 
fewer effective legal safeguards than slaves had enjoyed earlier by dint of 
being both property and persons. 


3. Ghetto (North, 1915-68). The sheer brutality of caste oppression in the 
South, the decline of cotton agriculture due to floods and the boll weevil, 
and the pressing shortage of labour in Northern factories caused by the 
outbreak of World War 1 created the impetus for African-Americans to 
emigrate en masse to the booming industrial centers of the Midwest 
and Northeast (over 1.5 million left in 1910-30, followed by another 3 
million in 1940—60). But as migrants from Mississippi to the Carolinas 
flocked to the Northern metropolis, what they discovered there was not 
the ‘promised land’ of equality and full citizenship but another system of 
racial enclosure, the ghetto, which, though it was less rigid and fearsome 
than the one they had fled, was no less encompassing and constricting. 
To be sure, greater freedom to come and go in public places and to con- 
sume in regular commercial establishments, the disappearance of the 
humiliating signs pointing to ‘Coloured’ here and ‘White’ there, renewed 
access to the ballot box and protection from the courts, the possibility of 
limited economic advancement, release from personal subservience and 
from the dread of omnipresent white violence, all made life in the urban 
North incomparably preferable to continued peonage in the rural South: 
it was ‘better to be a lamppost in Chicago than President of Dixie,’ as 
migrants famously put it to Richard Wright. But restrictive covenants 
forced African-Americans to congregate in a ‘Black Belt’ which quickly 
became overcrowded, underserved and blighted by crime, disease, and 
dilapidation, while the ‘job ceiling’ restricted them to the most hazard- 
ous, menial, and underpaid occupations in both industry and personal 





° The Mississippi legislature went so far as to outlaw the advocacy of social equality 
between blacks and whites. A law of 1920 subjected to a fine af 500 dollars and 6 


months’ jail anyone ‘found guilty of pnnting, publishing or circulating arguments 
in favour of social equality or intermarriage’: McMillen, Dark Journey, pp. 8-9. 
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services. As for ‘social equality’, understood as the possibility of becom- 
ing members of white cliques, churches and voluntary associations, or 
marrying into their families’, it was firmly and definitively denied’? 


Blacks had entered the Fordist industrial economy, to which they con- 
tributed a vital source of abundant and cheap labour willing to ride along 
its cycles of boom and bust. Yet they remained locked in a precarious 
position of structural economic marginality and consigned to a secluded 
and dependent microcosm, complete with its own internal division of 
labour, social stratification, and agencies of collective voice and sym- 
bolic representation: a ‘city within the city moored in a complexus of 
black churches and press, businesses and professional practices, frater- 
nal lodges and communal associations that provided both a ‘milieu for 
Negro Americans in which they [could] imbue their lives with meaning’ 
and a bulwark ‘to “protect” white America from “social contact” with 
Negroes’." Continued caste hostility from without and renewed ethnic 
affinity from within converged to create the ghetto as the third vehicle to 
extract black labour while keeping black bodies at a safe distance, to the 
material and symbolic benefit of white society. 


The era of the ghetto as paramount mechanism of ethnoracial domi- 
nation had opened with the urban riots of 19r7—19 (in East St. Louis, 
Chicago, Longview, Houston, etc.). It closed with a wave of clashes, 
looting and burning that rocked hundreds of American cities from 
coast to coast, from the Watts uprising of 1965 to the riots of rage 
and grief triggered by the assassination of Martin Luther King in 
the summer of 1968. Indeed, by the end of the sixties, the ghetto 
was well on its way to becoming functionally obsolete or, to be more 
precise, increasingly unsuited to accomplishing the twofold task his- 
torically entrusted to America’s ‘peculiar institutions.’ On the side 
of labour extraction, the shift from an urban industrial economy to 
a suburban service economy and the accompanying dualization of 
the occupational structure, along with the upsurge of working-class 
immigration from Mexico, the Caribbean and Asia, meant that large 
segments of the workforce contained in the ‘Black Belts’ of the 


» St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton, Black Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a 
Northern City, New York [1945] 196a, vol. 1, pp. 11a—a8. 
= Black Metropolis, vol. a, p. xiv. 
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Northern metropolis were simply no longer needed. On the side of 
ethnoracial closure, the decades-long mobilization of African-Americans 
against caste rule finally succeeded, in the propitious political con- 
juncture of crisis stemming from the Vietnam war and assorted social 
unrest, in forcing the federal state to dismantle the legal machinery of 
caste exclusion. Having secured voting and civil rights, blacks were at 
long last full citizens who would no longer brook being shunted off 
into the separate and inferior world of the ghetto. 


But while whites begrudgingly accepted ‘integration’ in principle, in 
practice they strove to maintain an unbridgeable social and symbolic 
gulf with their compatriots of African descent. They abandoned public 
schools, shunned public space, and fled to the suburbs in their millions 
to avoid mixing and ward off the spectre of ‘social equality’ in the city. 
They then turned against the welfare state and those social programmes 
upon which the collective advancement of blacks was most dependent. A 
contrario, they extended enthusiastic support for the ‘law-and-order’ poli- 
cies that vowed to firmly repress urban disorders connately perceived as 
racial threats.” Such policies pointed to yet another specal institution 
capable of confining and controlling if not the entire African-American 
community, at least its most disruptive, disreputable and dangerous 
members: the prison. 


The ghetto as prison, the prison as ghetto 


To grasp the deep kinship between ghetto and prison, which helps 
explain how the structural decline and functional redundancy of the one 
led to the unexpected ascent and astonishing growth of the other during 
the last quarter-century, it is necessary first to characterize accurately the 


a This was the meaning of Martin Luther King’s Freedom Campaign in the summer 
of 1966 in Chicago: tt sought to apply to the ghetto the techniques of collectrve 
mobilization and civil disobedience successfully used in the attack on Jim Crow in 
the South, to reveal and protest against the life to which blacks were condemned in 
the Northern metropolis. The campaign to make Chicago an open city was swiftly 
ctushed by formidable repression, spearheaded by 4,000 National Guards Stephen 
Oakes, Let the Trumpet Sound: A Life of Martin Luther King, New York 1982. 

3 Thomas Bye Edsall and Mary Edsall, Chain Reaction: The Impact of Race, Rights 
and Taxes on American Politics, New York 1991; Jill Quadagno, The Colour of Welfare: 
How Racism Undermined the War on Poverty, Oxford 1994; Katherine Beckett and 
Theodore Sasson, The Politics of Injustice, Thousand Oaks 2000, pp. 49-74 
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ghetto. But here we come upon the troublesome fact that the social 
sciences have failed to develop a robust analytic concept of the ghetto; 
instead they have been content to borrow the folk concept current in polit- 
ical and popular discourse at each epoch. This has caused a good deal of 
confusion, as the ghetto has been successively conflated with—and mis- 
taken for—a segregated district, an ethnic neighbourhood, a territory of 
intense poverty or housing blight and even, with the rise of the policy 
myth of the ‘underclass’ in the more recent period, a mere accumulation 
of urban pathologies and antisocial behaviours.” 


A comparative and historical sociology of the reserved Jewish quarters 
in the cities of Renaissance Europe and of America’s ‘Bronzeville’ in 
the Fordist metropolis of the twentieth century reveals that a ghetto is 
essentially a sociospatial device that enables a dominant status group 
in an urban setting simultaneously to ostracize and exploit a subordi- 
nate group endowed with negative symbolic capital, that is, an incarnate 
property perceived to make its contact degrading by virtue of what Max 
Weber calls ‘negative social estimation of honour.’ Put differently, it 
is a relation of ethnoracial control and closure built out of four ele- 
ments: (i) stigma; (ii) constraint; (iii) territorial confinement; and (iv) 
institutional encasement. The resulting formation is a distinct space, 
containing an ethnically homogeneous population, which finds itself 
forced to develop within it a set of interlinked institutions that duplicates 
the organizational framework of the broader society from which that 
group is banished and supplies the scaffoldings for the construction of 
its specific ‘style of life’ and social strategies. This parallel institutional 
nexus affords the subordinate group a measure of protection, autonomy 


4 By 1975 the carceral population of the US had been steadily declinmg for nearly 
two decades to reach a low of 380,000 inmates. The leading analysts of the penal 
question, from David Rothman to Michel Foucault to Alfred Blumstein, were then 
unanimous in predicting the imminent marginalization of the prison as an inst- 
tution of social control or, at worst, the stabilization of penal confinement at a 
historically moderate level. No one foresaw the runaway growth that has quadrupled 
that figure to over two milhon in 2000 even as crime levels remained 

5 See my ‘Gutting the Ghetto’ for a historical recapitulation of the meanings of 
‘ghetto’ in American society and social science, leading to a diagnosis of the curi- 
ous expurgation of race from a concept expressly forged to denote a mechanism of 
ethnoracial domination, which ties it to the changing concerns of state elites over 
the nexus of poverty and ethnicity in the metropolis. In Malcolm Cross and Robert 
Moore, eds, Globalization and the New City, Basingstoke 2000. 
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and dignity, but at the cost of locking it in a relationship of structural 
subordination and dependency. 


The ghetto, in short, operates as an ethnoracial prison: it encages a 
dishonoured category and severely curtails the life chances of its mem- 
bers in support of the ‘monopolization of ideal and material goods or 
opportunities’ by the dominant status group dwelling on its outskirts.© 
Recall that the ghettos of early modern Europe were typically delimited 
by high walls with one or more gates which were locked at night 
and within which Jews had to return before sunset on pain of severe 
punishment, and that their perimeter was subjected to continuous mon- 
itoring by external authorities.” Note next the structural and functional 
homologies with the prison conceptualized as a judicial ghetto: a jail or 
penitentiary is in effect a reserved space which serves to forcibly confine 
a legally denigrated population and wherein this latter evolves its distinc- 
tive institutions, culture and sullied identity. It is thus formed of the same 
four fundamental constituents—stigma, coercion, physical enclosure 
and organizational parallelism and insulation—that make up a ghetto, 
and for similar purposes. 


Much as the ghetto protects the city’s residents from the pollution of 
intercourse with the tainted but necessary bodies of an outcast group 
in the manner of an ‘urban condom,’ as Richard Sennett vividly put it 
in his depiction of the ‘fear of touching’ in sixteenth-century Venice,” 
the prison cleanses the social body from the temporary blemish of 
those of its members who have committed crimes, that is, following 
Durkheim, individuals who have violated the sociomoral integrity of 
the collectivity by infringing on ‘definite and strong states of the collec- 
tive conscience.’ Students of the ‘inmate society’ from Donald Clemmer 
and Gresham Sykes to James Jacobs and John Irwin have noted time 
and again how the incarcerated develop their own argot roles, exchange 
systems and normative standards, whether as an adaptive response to 
the ‘pains of imprisonment’ or through selective importation of crim- 
inal and lower-class values from the outside, much like residents of 
the ghetto have elaborated or intensified a ‘separate sub-culture’ to 








* Max Weber, Economy and Society, Berkeley 1978, p. 935. 
7 Louis Wirth, The Ghetto, Chicago 1928. 
* Flesh and Stone: The Body and the City in Western Civilization, New York 1994 
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counter their sociosymbolic immurement."9 As for the secondary aim 
of the ghetto, to facilitate exploitation of the interned category, it was 
central to the ‘house of correction’ which is the direct historical pred- 
ecessor of the modern prison and it has periodically played a major 
role in the evolution and operation of the latter. Finally, both prison 
and ghetto are authority structures saddled with inherently dubious or 
problematic legitimacy whose maintenance is ensured by intermittent 
recourse to external force. 


By the end of the seventies, then, as the racial and class backlash against 
the democratic advances won by the social movements of the preceding 
decade got into full swing, the prison abruptly returned to the forefront 
of American society and offered itself as the universal and simplex solu- 
tion to all manners of social problems. Chief among these problems 
was the ‘breakdown’ of social order in the ‘inner city,’ which is scholarly 
and policy euphemism for the patent incapacity of the dark ghetto 
to contain a dishonoured and supernumerary population henceforth 
viewed not only as deviant and devious but as downright dangerous 
in light of the violent urban upheavals of mid-sixties. As the walls of 
the ghetto shook and threatened to crumble, the walls of the prison 
were correspondingly extended, enlarged and fortified, and ‘confinement 
of differentiation’, aimed at keeping a group apart (the etymological 
meaning of segregure), gained primacy over ‘confinement of safety’ and 
‘confinement of authority —to use the distinction proposed by French 
sociologist Claude Faugeron.™ Soon the black ghetto, converted into an 
instrument of naked exclusion by the concurrent retrenchment of wage 
labour and social protection, and further destabilized by the increasing 
penetration of the penal arm of the state, became bound to the jail and 
prison system by a triple relationship of functional equivalency, struc- 
tural homology and cultural syncretism, such that they now constitute 
a single carceral continuum which entraps a redundant population of 





19 Black Metropolis, vol. 2, p. xm. 

» Describing London's Bridewell, the Zuchthaus of Amsterdam and the Paris 
Hopital général, Georg Rusche and Otto Kirschheimer show that the main am 
of the house of correchon was ‘to make the labour power of the unwilling 
people socially useful’ by forcing them to work under close supervision in 
the hope that, once released, ‘they would voluntarily swell the labour market’. 
Punishment and Soclal Structure, New York 1939, p. 42; for the modern 
prison, see Pieter Spierenburg, The Prison Experience, New Brunswick, NJ 1991. 
= ‘La dérive pénale’, Esprit 215, October 1995. 
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younger black men (and increasingly women) who circulate in closed 
circuit between its two poles in a self-perpetuating cycle of social and 
legal marginality with devastating personal and social consequences.” 


Now, the carceral system had already functioned as an ancillary institu- 
tion for caste preservation and labour control in America during one 
previous transition between regimes of racial domination, that between 
slavery and Jim Crow in the South. On the morrow of Emancipation, 
Southern prisons turned black overnight as ‘thousands of ex-slaves were 
being arrested, tried, and convicted for acts that in the past had been 
dealt with by the master alone’ and for refusing to behave as menials 
and follow the demeaning rules of racial etiquette. Soon thereafter, the 
former confederate states introduced ‘convict leasing’ as a response 
to the moral panic of ‘Negro crime’ that presented the double advan- 
tage of generating prodigious funds for the state coffers and furnishing 
abundant bound labour to till the fields, build the levees, lay down the 
railroads, clean the swamps, and dig the mines of the region under 
murderous conditions.” Indeed, penal labour, in the form of the convict- 
lease and its heir, the chain gang, played a major role in the economic 
advancement of the New South during the Progressive era, as it ‘recon- 
ciled modernization with the continuation of racial domination’. 


What makes the racial intercession of the carceral system different today 
is that, unlike slavery, Jim Crow and the ghetto of mid-century, it does 
not carry out a positive economic mission of recruitment and disci- 
plining of the workforce: it serves only to warehouse the precarious 
and deproletarianized fractions of the black working class, be it that 
they cannot find employment owing to a combination of skills deficit, 


= A fuller discussion of this ‘deadly symbiosis’ between ghetto and prison in the 
post-Civil Rights era 1s provided in my ‘Deadly Symbiosis’, Punishment and Society, 
VoL 3, no. I, pp. 95-134 

» This is not a figure of speech: the annual mortality rate for convicts reached 16 per 
cent in Mississippi in the 1880s, where ‘not a single leased convict ever lrved long 
enough to serve a sentence of ten years or more’. Hundreds of black children, many 
as young as six years old, were leased by the state for the benefit of planters, busi- 
nessmen and financers, to toil m conditions that even some patrician Southerners 
found shameful and ‘a stain upon our manhood’. See David Oshinsky, Worse Than 
Slavery. Parchman Farm and the Ordeal of Jim Crow Justice, New York 1996, p. 45. 

™ Alex Lichtenstein, Twice the Work of Free Labour: The Political Economy of Convict 
Labour in the New South, London and New York 1999, p. 195. 
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employer discrimination and competition from immigrants, or that they 
refuse to submit to the indignity of substandard work in the peripheral 
sectors of the service economy—what ghetto residents commonly label 
` ‘glave jobs.’ But there is presently mounting financial and ideological 
pressure, as well as renewed political interest, to relax restrictions on 
penal labour so as to (re)introduce mass unskilled work in private enter- 
prises inside American prisons: putting most inmates to work would 
help lower the country’s ‘carceral bill’ as well as effectively extend to 
the inmate poor the workfare requirements now imposed upon the free 
poor as a requirement of citizenship.” The next decade will tell whether 
the prison remains an appendage to the dark ghetto or supersedes it to 
go it alone and become America’s fourth ‘peculiar institution.’ 


Race making and social death 


Slavery, the Jim Crow system and the ghetto are ‘race making’ institu- 
tions, which is to say that they do not simply process an ethnoracial 
division that would somehow exist outside of and independently from 
them. Rather, each produces (or co-produces) this division (anew) out of 
inherited demarcations and disparities of group power and inscribes it 
at every epoch in a distinctive constellation of material and symbolic 
forms. And all have consistently racialized the arbitrary boundary setting 
African-Americans apart from all others in the United States by actively 
denying its cultural origin in history, ascribing it instead to the fictitious 
necessity of biology. 


The highly particular conception of ‘race’ that America has invented, 
virtually unique in the world for its ngidity and consequentiality, is a 
direct outcome of the momentous collision between slavery and democ- 
racy as modes of organization of social life after bondage had been 
established as the major form of labour conscription and control in a 
underpopulated colony home to a precapitalist system of production. 
The Jim Crow regime reworked the racialized boundary between slave 
and free into a rigid caste separation between ‘whites’ and ‘Negros — 
comprising all persons of known African ancestry, no matter how 


* See my Les Prisons de la misère, Paris 1999, pp. 71-94. Expert testhmony presented 
to the House Committees on the Judidary and Crime during discussion of the 
Prison Industries Reform Act of 1998 explicttly linked welfare reform to the need 


to expand private prison labour. 
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minimal—that infected every crevice of the postbellum social system in 
the South. The ghetto, in turn, imprinted this dichotomy onto the spa- 
tial makeup and institutional schemas of the industrial metropolis. So 
much so that, in the wake of the ‘urban riots’ of the sixties, which in 
truth were uprisings against intersecting caste and class subordination, 
‘urban’ and black became near-synonymous in policy making as well as 
everyday parlance. And the ‘crisis’ of the city came to stand for the endur- 
ing contradiction between the individualistic and competitive tenor of 
American life, on the one hand, and the continued seclusion of African- 
Americans from it, on the other*® 


As a new century dawns, it is up to the fourth ‘peculiar institution’ born 
of the adjoining of the hyperghetto with the carceral system to remould 
the social meaning and significance of ‘race’ in accordance with the dic- 
tates of the deregulated economy and the post-Keynesian state. Now, 
the penal apparatus has long served as accessory to ethnoracial domina- 
tion by helping to stabilize a regime under attack or bridge the hiatus 
between successive regimes: thus the ‘Black Codes’ of Reconstruction 
served to keep African-American labour in place following the demise 
of slavery while the criminalization of civil rights protests in the South 
in the 19508 aimed to retard the agony of Jim Crow. But the role of the 
carceral institution today is different in that, for the first time in US his- 
tory, it has been elevated to the rank of main machine for ‘race making,’ 


Among the manifold effects of the wedding of ghetto and prison into an 
extended carceral mesh, perhaps the most consequential is the practi- 
cal revivification and official solidification of the centuries-old association of 








aS Two indicators suffice to spotlight the enduring ostracization of African- 
Americans in US society. They are the only group to be ‘hypersegregated’, with 
spatial isolation shifting from the macro-level of state and county to the micro-level 
of municipality and neighbourhood so as to minimize contacts with whites through- 
out the century. See Douglas Massey and Nancy Denton, American Apartheid, 
Cambnidge 1993; Douglas Massey and Zoltan Hajnal, The Changing Geographic 
Structure of Black-White Segregation ın the United States’, Social Science Quarterly, 
vol. 76, no. 3, September 1995, pp. 527-42. They remain barred from exogamy to a 
degree unknown to any other community, notwithstanding the recent growth of so- 
called multiracial families, with fewer than 3 per cent of black women marrying out 
compared to a majority of Hispanic and Asian women. Kim DaCosta, ‘Remaking 
the Colour Line: Social Bases and Implications of the Multiracial Movement,’ 
Berkeley, Ph.D Dissertation. 
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blackness within criminality and devious violence. Along with the return of 
Lombroso-style mythologies about criminal atavism and the wide diffu- 
sion of bestial metaphors in the journalistic and political field (where 
mentions of ‘superpredators’, ‘wolf-packs’, ‘animals’ and the like are 
commonplace), the massive over-incarceration of blacks has supplied 
a powerful common-sense warrant for ‘using colour as a proxy for 
dangerousness’.” In recent years, the courts have consistently author- 
ized the police to employ race as ‘a negative signal of increased risk of 
criminality’ and legal scholars have rushed to endorse it as ‘a rational 
adaptation to the demographics of crime’, made salient and verified, as 
it were, by the blackening of the prison population, even though such 
practice entails major inconsistencies from the standpoint of constitu- 
tional law. Throughout the urban criminal justice system, the formula 
‘Young + Black + Male’ is now openly equated with ‘probable cause’ jus- 
tifying the arrest, questioning, bodily search and detention of millions 
of African-American males every year. 


In the era of racially targeted ‘law-and-order’ policies and their sociologi- 
cal pendant, racially skewed mass imprisonment, the reigning public 
image of the criminal is not just that of ‘a monstruurn—a being whose 
features are inherently different from ours’, but that of a black monster, 
as young African-American men from the ‘inner city’ have come to 
personify the explosive mix of moral degeneracy and mayhem. The 
conflation of blackness and crime in collective representation and gov- 
ernment policy (the other side of this equation being the conflation 
of blackness and welfare) thus re-activates ‘race’ by giving a legitimate 
outlet to the expression of anti-black animus in the form of the public 
vituperation of criminals and prisoners. As writer John Edgar Wideman 
points out 


It’s respectable to tar and feather criminals, to advocate locking them up 
and throwing away the key. It’s not racist to be against crime, even though 
the archetypal criminal in the media and the public imagination almost 
always wears ‘Wille’ Horton’s face. Gradually, ‘urban’ and ‘ghetto’ have 
become codewords for terrible places where only blacks reside. Prison is 
rapidly being re-lexified in the same segregated fashion.” 





= Randall Kennedy, Race, Crime and the Law, New York 1997, pp. 136-67. 
John Edgar Wideman, ‘Doing Time, Marking Race’, The Nation, 30 October 1995. 
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Indeed, when ‘to be a man of colour of a certain economic class and 
milieu is equivalent in the public eye to being a criminal’, being proc- 
essed by the penal system is tantamount to being made black, and ‘doing 
time’ behind bars is at the same time ‘marking race’. 


By assuming a central role in the post-Keynesian government of race and 
poverty, at the crossroads of the deregulated low-wage labour market, 
a revamped ‘welfare-workfare’ apparatus designed to support casual 
employment, and the vestiges of the ghetto, the overgrown carceral 
system of the United States has become a major engine of symbolic pro- 
duction in its own right. It is not only the pre-eminent institution for 
signifying and enforcing blackness, much as slavery was during the first 
three centuries of US history. Just as bondage effected the ‘social death’ 
of imported African captives and their descendants on American soil, 
mass incarceration also induces the civic death of those it ensnares by 
extruding them from the social compact. Today’s inmates are thus the 
target of a threefold movement of exclusionary closure: 


(i) Prisoners are denied access to valued cultural capital: just as 
university credentials are becoming a prerequisite for employment 
in the (semi)protected sector of the labour market, inmates have 
been expelled from higher education by being made ineligible for 
Pell Grants, starting with drug offenders in 1988, continuing with 
convicts sentenced to death or lifelong imprisonment without the 
possibility of parole in 1992, and ending with all remaining state 
and federal prisoners in 1994. This expulsion was voted by Congress 
for the sole purpose of accentuating the symbolic divide between 
criminals and ‘law-abiding citizens’ in spite of overwhelming 
evidence that prison educational programmes drastically cut 
recividism as well as help to maintain carceral order.” 


(ii) Prisoners are systematically excluded from social redistribution and 
public aid in an age when work insecurity makes access to such 
programmes more vital than ever for those dwelling in the lower 





» ‘Doing Time, Marking Race’. 

» Orlando Patterson, Slavery as Social Death, Cambridge, MA 1982. 

* Josh Page, ‘Eliminating the Enemy: A Cultural Analysis of the Exclusion of 
Prisoners from Higher Education’, MA paper, Department of Sociology, Unrversity 
of California, Berkeley. 
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regions of social space. Laws deny welfare payments, veterans’ 
benefits and food stamps to anyone in detention for more than 60 
days. The Work Opportunity and Personal Responsibility Act of 1996 
further banishes most ex-convicts from Medicaid, public housing, 
Section 8 vouchers and related forms of assistance. In the spring of 
1998, President Clinton denounced as intolerable ‘fraud and abuse’ 
perpetrated against ‘working families’ who ‘play by the rules’ the fact 
that some prisoners (or their households) continued to get public 
payments due to lax bureaucratic enforcement of these prohibitions. 
And he proudly launched ‘unprecedented federal, state, and local 
cooperation as well as new, innovative incentive programs’ using 
the latest ‘high-tech tools to weed out any inmate’ who still received 
benefits (see opposite), including the disbursement of bounties to 
counties who promptly turn in identifying information on their jail 
detainees to the Social Security administration. 


Convicts are banned from political participation via ‘criminal 
disenfranchisement’ practised on a scale and with a vigour 
unimagined in any other country. All but four members of the 
Union deny the vote to mentally competent adults held in detention 
facilities; 39 states forbid convicts placed on probation from 
exercising their political rights and 32 states also interdict parolees. 
In 14 states, ex-felons are barred from voting even when they are 
no longer under criminal justice supervision—for life in ten of 
these states. The result is that nearly 4 million Americans have 
temporarily or permanently lost the ability to cast a ballot, including 
1.47 million who are not behind bars and another 1.39 million who 
served their sentence in full” A mere quarter of a century after 
acceding to full voting rights, one black man in seven nationwide is 
banned from the electoral booth through penal disenfranchisement 
and seven states permanently deny the vote to more than one fourth 
of their black male residents. 


Through this triple exclusion, the prison and the criminal justice system 
more broadly contribute to the ongoing reconstruction of the imagined 
community’ of Americans around the polar opposition between praisewor- 
thy ‘working families-—implicitly white, suburban, and deserving—and 








” Jamie Fellner and Marc Mauer, Losing the Vote. 
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Clinton proudly ‘cracks down’ on inmate ‘fraud and abuse’ 


Good moming. This moming I'd like to talk to you about one way we are working 
to restore Americans’ faith in our national government, in our efforts to shore up 
Social Security and other vital benefits by cracking down on fraud and abuse. 

For 60 years, Social Security has meant more than just an ID number on a 
tax form, even more than a monthly check in the mail. tt has reflected our deep- 
est values, the duties we owe to our parents, to each other, to our children and 
grandchildren, to those who misfortune strikes, to those who deserve a decent old 
age, to our ideal of one America. 

That's why | was so disturbed some time ago to discover that many prisoners 
who are, by law, barred from receiving most of thess federal benefits, were actu- 
ally collecting Social Security checks while locked up behind bars. Inmates were, in 
effect, under our law, getting away with fraud, primarily because it was so difficult 
to gather up-to-date information on criminals in our nation’s more than 3,500 
jails But thanks to an unprecedented federal, state, and local cooperation, as well 
as new, innovative incentive programs, we're now finishing the job. 

The Social Security Administration has produced a continually updated 
database that now covers more than 99 percent of all prisoners, the most compre- 
hensive list of our inmate population in history. And more important, the Social 
Security Administration is using the list to great effect. By the end of last year we 
had suspended benefits to more than 70,000 pnsoners. That means that over the 
next five years we will save taxpayers $2.5 billion—that’s $2.5 billlon—that will go 
toward serving our hard-working families. 

Now we're going to build on the Social Security Administration’s success 
in saving taxpayers from inmates fraud. In just a few moments | will sign an 
executive memorandum that directs the Departments of Labor, Veterans Affairs, 
Justice, Education and Agriculture to uss the Security Administration’s expertise 
and high-tech tools to enhance their own efforts to weed out any inmate who 
is receiving veteran's benefits, food stamps, or any other form of federal benefit 
denied by law. 

We expect that these comprehensive sweeps by our agencies will save taxpay- 
ers millions upon millions of more dollars, in addition to the billions already saved 
from our crackdown on Social Security fraud. We will ensure that thoss who have 
committed cnmes against society will not have an opportunrty to commit crimes 
against taxpayers as well. 

The American people have a right to expect that thelr national goverment 
is always on guard against every type of waste, fraud and abuse. It is our duty to 
uss svery power and every tool to eliminate that kind of fraud. We owe it to the 
American people to ensure that their Social Security contributions and other tax 
dollars are benefiting only those who worked hard, played by the rules, and are, by 
law, eligible to receive them. That’s exactly what we're trying to do. 

Thanks for listening. 


President Clinton’s Saturday Radio Address, 25 April 1998. 
Available on the White House website. 
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the despicable ‘underclass’ of criminals, loafers, and leeches, a two- 
headed antisocial hydra personified by the dissolute teenage ‘welfare 
mother on the female side and the dangerous street ‘gang banger’ 
on the male side—by definition dark-skinned, urban and undeserving. 
The former are exalted as the living incarnation of genuine American 
values, self-control, deferred gratification, subservience of life to labour, 
the latter is vituperated as the loathsome embodiment of their abject 
desecration, the ‘dark side’ of the ‘American dream’ of affluence and 
opportunity for all, believed to flow from morality anchored in conjugal- 
ity and work. And the line that divides them is increasingly being drawn, 
materially and symbolically, by the prison. 


On the other side of that line lies an institutional setting unlike any 
other. Building on his celebrated analyses of Ancient Greece, classical 
historian Moses Finley has introduced a fruitful distinction between 
‘societies with slaves’ and ‘genuine slave societies.” In the former, slav- 
ery is but one of several modes of labour control and the division 
between slave and free is neither impermeable nor axial to the entire 
social order. In the latter, enslaved labour is epicentral to both economic 
production and class structure, and the slave-master relation provides 
the pattern after which all other social relations are built or distorted, 
such that no corner of culture, society and self is left untouched by it. 
The astronomical overrepresentation of blacks in houses of penal con- 
finement and the increasingly tight meshing of the hyperghetto with 
the carceral system suggests that, owing to America’s adoption of mass 
incarceration as a queer social policy designed to discipline the poor and 
contain the dishonoured, lower-class African-Americans now dwell, not 
in a society with prisons as their white compatriots do, but in the first 
genuine prison society in history. 





8 ‘Slavery’, International Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, New York 1968. 
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A Movement of Movements?—5 


DAVID GRAEBER 


THE NEW ANARCHISTS 


T’S HARD TO THINK of another time when there has been such 

a gulf between intellectuals and activists: between theorists of 

revolution and its practitioners. Writers who for years have been 

publishing essays that sound like position papers for vast social 
movements that do not in fact exist seem seized with confusion or worse, 
dismissive contempt, now that real ones are everywhere emerging. It’s 
particularly scandalous in the case of what's still, for no particularly good 
reason, referred to as the ‘anti-globalization’ movement, one that has in 
a mere two or three years managed to transform completely the sense 
of historical possibilities for millions across the planet. This may be the 
result of sheer ignorance, or of relying on what might be gleaned from 
such overtly hostile sources as the New York Times; then again, most 
of what's written even in progressive outlets seems largely to miss the 
point—or at least, rarely focuses on what participants in the movement 
really think is most important about it. 


As an anthropologist and active participant—particularly in the more 
radical, direct-action end of the movement—I may be able to clear up 
some common points of misunderstanding; but the news may not be 
gratefully received. Much of the hesitation, I suspect, lies in the reluc- 
tance of those who have long fancied themselves radicals of some sort 
to come to terms with the fact that they are really liberals: interested 
in expanding individual freedoms and pursuing social justice, but not 
in ways that would seriously challenge the existence of Teigning institu- 
tions like capital or state. And even many of those who would like to 
see revolutionary change might not feel entirely happy about having to 
accept that most of the creative energy for radical politics is now coming 
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from anarchism—a tradition that they have hitherto mostly dismissed— 
and that taking this movement seriously will necessarily also mean a 
respectful engagement with it. 


I am writing as an anarchist; but in a sense, counting how many people 
involved in the movement actually call themselves ‘anarchists’, and in 
what contexts, is a bit beside the point! The very notion of direct action, 
with its rejection of a politics which appeals to governments to modify 
their behaviour, in favour of physical intervention against state power in 
a form that itself prefigures an alternative—all of this emerges directly 
from the libertarian tradition. Anarchism is the heart of the movement, 
its soul; the source of most of what’s new and hopeful about it. In what 
follows, then, I will try to clear up what seem to be the three most 
common misconceptions about the movement—our supposed opposi- 
tion to something called ‘globalization’, our supposed ‘violence’, and our 
supposed lack of a coherent ideology—and then suggest how radical 
intellectuals might think about reimagining their own theoretical prac- 
tice in the light of all of this. 


A globalization movement? 


The phrase ‘anti-globalization movement’ is a coinage of the US media 
and activists have never felt comfortable with it. Insofar as this is a move- 
ment against anything, it’s against neoliberalism, which can be defined 
as a kind of market fundamentalism—r, better, market Stalinism—that 
holds there is only one possible direction for human historical develop- 
ment. The map is held by an elite of economists and corporate flacks, to 
whom must be ceded all power once held by institutions with any shred 
of democratic accountability; from now on it will be wielded largely 
through unelected treaty organizations like the IMF, WTO or NAFTA. 
In Argentina, or Estonia, or Taiwan, it would be possible to say this 
straight out: ‘We are a movement against neoliberalism’. But in the US, 
language is always a problem. The corporate media here is probably the 
most politically monolithic on the planet neoliberalism is all there is to 
see—the background reality; as a result, the word itself cannot be used. 
The issues involved can only be addressed using propaganda terms like 





! There are some who take anarchist principles of anti-sectarianism and open- 
endedness so seriously that they are sometimes reluctant to call themselves 
‘anarchists’ for that very reason. 
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‘free trade’ or ‘the free market’. So American activists find themselves 
in a quandary: if one suggests putting ‘the N word’ (as it’s often called) 
in a pamphlet or press release, alarm bells immediately go off: one is 
being exclusionary, playing only to an educated elite. There have been all 
sorts of attempts to frame alternative expressions—we're a ‘global justice 
movement’, we're a movement ‘against corporate globalization’. None 
are especially elegant or quite satisfying and, as a result, it is common in 
meetings to hear the speakers using ‘globalization movement and ‘anti- 
globalization movement’ pretty much interchangeably. 


The phrase ‘globalization movement, though, is really quite apropos. 
If one takes globalization to mean the effacement of borders and the 
free movement of people, possessions and ideas, then it’s pretty clear 
that not only is the movement itself a product of globalization, but 
the majority of groups involved in it—the most radical ones in particu- 
lar—are far more supportive of globalization in general than are the 
IMF or WTO. It was an international network called People’s Global 
Action, for example, that put out the first summons for planet-wide 
days of action such as J18 and N3o—the latter the original call for 
protest against the 1999 WTO meetings in Seattle. And PGA in turn 
owes its origins to the famous International Encounter for Humanity 
and Against Neoliberalism, which took place knee-deep in the jungle 
mud of rainy-season Chiapas, in August 1996; and was itself inttiated, 
as Subcomandante Marcos put it, ‘by all the rebels around the world’. 
People from over 50 countries came streaming into the Zapatista-held 
village of La Realidad. The vision for an ‘intercontinental network of 
resistance’ was laid out in the Second Declaration of La Realidad: ‘We 
declare that we will make a collective network of all our particular strug- 
gles and resistances, an intercontinental network of resistance against 
neoliberalism, an intercontinental network of resistance for humanity’: 


Let 1t be a network of voices that resist the war Power wages on them. 


A network of voices that not only speak, but also struggle and resist for 
humanity and against neoliberalism. 

A network that covers the five continents and helps to resist the death that 
Power promises us.? 





* Read by Subcomandante Marcos during the closing session of the First 
Intercontinental Encuentro, 3 August 1996. Our Word is Our Weapon: Selected 
Writings, Juana Ponce de León, ed., New York 2001. 
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This, the Declaration made clear, was ‘not an organizing structure; it has 
no central head or decision maker, it has no central command or hierar- 
chies. We are the network, all of us who resist.’ 


The following year, European Zapatista supporters in the Ya Bastal 
groups organized a second encuentro in Spain, where the idea of the 
network process was taken forward: PGA was born at a meeting in 
Geneva in February 1998. From the start, it included not only anar- 
chist groups and radical trade unions in Spain, Britain and Germany, 
but a Gandhian socialist farmers’ league in India (the KRRS), associa- 
tions of Indonesian and Sri Lankan fisherfolk, the Argentinian teachers’ 
union, indigenous groups such as the Maori of New Zealand and 
Kuna of Ecuador, the Brazilian Landless Workers’ Movement, a net- 
work made up of communities founded by escaped slaves in South 
and Central America—and any number of others. For a long time, 
North America was scarcely represented, save for the Canadian Postal 
Workers’ Union—which acted as PGA’s main communications hub, 
until it was largely replaced by the internet—and a Montreal-based 
anarchist group called CLAC. 


If the movement's origins are internationalist, so are its demands. The 
three-plank programme of Ya Bastal in Italy, for instance, calls for a 
universally guaranteed ‘basic income’, global citizenship, guaranteeing 
free movement of people across borders, and free access to new techno- 
logy—which in practice would mean extreme limits on patent rights 
(themselves a very insidious form of protectionism). The noborder 
network-—their slogan: ‘No One is Illegal—has organized week-long 
campsites, laboratories for creative resistance, on the Polish-German 
and Ukrainian borders, in Sicily and at Tarifa in Spain. Activists have 
dressed up as border guards, built boat-bridges across the River Oder 
and blockaded Frankfurt Airport with a full classical orchestra to protest 
against the deportation of immigrants (deportees have died of suffoca- 
tion on Lufthansa and KLM flights). This summer’s camp is planned 
for Strasbourg, home of the Schengen Information System, a search- 
and-control database with tens of thousands of terminals across Europe, 
targeting the movements of migrants, activists, anyone they like. 


More and more, activists have been trying to draw attention to the fact 


that the neoliberal vision of ‘globalization’ is pretty much limited to the 
movement of capital and commodities, and actually increases barriers 
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against the free flow of people, information and ideas—the size of the 
US border guard has almost tripled since the signing of NAFTA. Hardly 
surprising: if it were not possible to effectively imprison the majority of 
people in the world in impoverished enclaves, there would be no incen- 
tive for Nike or The Gap to move production there to begin with. Given 
a free movement of people, the whole neoliberal project would collapse. 
This is another thing to bear in mind when people talk about the decline 
of ‘sovereignty’ in the contemporary world: the main achievement of the 
nation-state in the last century has been the establishment of a uniform 
grid of heavily policed barriers across the world. It is precisely this inter- 
national system of control that we are fighting against, in the name of 
genuine globalization. 


These connexions—and the broader links between neoliberal policies 
and mechanisms of state coercion (police, prisons, militarism)—have 
played a more and more salient role in our analyses as we ourselves have 
confronted escalating levels of state repression. Borders became a major 
issue in Europe during the IMF meetings at Prague, and later EU meet- 
ings in Nice. At the FTAA summit in Quebec City last summer, invisible 
lines that had previously been treated as if they didn’t exist (at least 
for white people) were converted overnight into fortifications against 
the movement of would-be global citizens, demanding the right to peti- 
tion their rulers. The three-kilometre ‘wall’ constructed through the 
center of Quebec City, to shield the heads of state junketing inside 
from any contact with the populace, became the perfect symbol for 
what neoliberalism actually means in human terms. The spectacle of 
the Black Bloc, armed with wire cutters and grappling hooks, joined by 
everyone from Steelworkers to Mohawk warriors to tear down the wall, 
became—for that very reason—one of the most powerful moments in 
the movement's history.’ 


There is one striking contrast between this and earlier internationalisms, 
however. The former usually ended up exporting Western organizational 
models to the rest of the world; in this, the flow has if anything been 
the other way around. Many, perhaps most, of the movement’s signature 
techniques—including mass nonviolent civil disobedience itself—were 








> Helping tear it down was certainly one of the more exhilarating experiences of this 
author's life. 
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first developed in the global South. In the long run, this may well prove 
the single most radical thing about it. 


Billionaires and clowns 


In the corporate media, the word ‘violent’ is invoked as a kind of 
mantra—invariably, repeatedly—whenever a large action takes place: 
‘violent protests’, ‘violent clashes’, ‘police raid headquarters of violent 
protesters’, even ‘violent riots’ (there are other kinds’). Such expressions 
are typically invoked when a simple, plain-English description of what 
took place (people throwing paint-bombs, breaking windows of empty 
storefronts, holding hands as they blockaded intersections, cops beating 
them with sticks) might give the impression that the only truly violent 
parties were the police. The US media is probably the biggest offender 
here—and this despite the fact that, after two years of increasingly mili- 
tant direct action, it is still impossible to produce a single example of 
anyone to whom a US activist has caused physical injury. I would say 
that what really disturbs the powers-that-be is not the ‘violence’ of the 
movement but its relative lack of it; governments simply do not know 
how to deal with an overtly revolutionary movement that refuses to fall 
into familiar patterns of armed resistance. 


The effort to destroy existing paradigms is usually quite self-conscious. 
Where once it seemed that the only alternatives to marching along with 
signs were either Gandhian non-violent civil disobedience or outright 
insurrection, groups like the Direct Action Network, Reclaim the Streets, 
Black Blocs or Tute Bianche have all, in their own ways, been trying to 
map out a completely new territory in between. They're attempting to 
invent what many call a ‘new language’ of civil disobedience, combining 
elements of street theatre, festival and what can only be called non- 
violent warfare—non-violent in the sense adopted by, say, Black Bloc 
anarchists, in that it eschews any direct physical harm to human beings. 
Ya Bastal for example is famous for its tute bianche or white-overalls 
tactics: men and women dressed in elaborate forms of padding, rang- 
ing from foam armour to inner tubes to rubber-ducky flotation devices, 
helmets and chemical-proof white jumpsuits (their British cousins are 
well-clad Wombles). As this mock army pushes its way through police 
barricades, all the while protecting each other against injury or arrest, 
the ridiculous gear seems to reduce human beings to cartoon charac- 
ters—misshapen, ungainly, foolish, largely indestructible. The effect is 
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only increased when lines of costumed figures attack police with bal- 
loons and water pistols or, like the ‘Pink Bloc’ at Prague and elsewhere, 
dress as fairies and tickle them with feather dusters. 


At the American Party Conventions, Billionaires for Bush (or Gore) 
dressed in high-camp tuxedos and evening gowns and tried to press wads 
of fake money into the cops’ pockets, thanking them for repressing the 
dissent. None were even slightly hurt—perhaps police are given aversion 
therapy against hitting anyone in a tuxedo. The Revolutionary Anarchist 
Clown Bloc, with their high bicycles, rainbow wigs and squeaky mallets, 

confused the cops by attacking each other (or the billionaires). They had 
all the best chants: ‘Democracy? Ha Ha Hal’, ‘The pizza united can never 
be defeated’, ‘Hey ho, hey ho—ha ha, hee heel’, as well as meta-chants 
like ‘Call! Responsel Call! Response!’ and—everyone’s favourite—Three 
Word Chant! Three Word Chant!’ 


In Quebec City, a giant catapult built along mediaeval lines (with help 
from the left caucus of the Society for Creative Anachronism) lobbed 
soft toys at the FTAA. Ancient-warfare techniques have been studied 
to adopt for non-violent but very militant forms of confrontation: there 
were peltasts and hoplites (the former mainly from the Prince Edwards 
Islands, the latter from Montreal) at Quebec City, and research contin- 
ues into Roman-style shield walls. Blockading has become an art form: 
if you make a huge web of strands of yarn across an intersection, it’s 
actually impossible to cross; motorcycle cops get trapped like flies. The 
Liberation Puppet with its arms fully extended can block a four-lane 
highway, while snake-dances can be a form of mobile blockade. Rebels 
in London last Mayday planned Monopoly Board actions—Building 
Hotels on Mayfair for the homeless, Sale of the Century in Oxford Street, 
Guerrilla Gardening—only partly disrupted by heavy policing and tor- 
rential rain. But even the most militant of the militant—eco-saboteurs 
like the Earth Liberation Front—scrupulously avoid doing anything that 
would cause harm to human beings (or animals, for that matter). It’s 
this scrambling of conventional categories that so throws the forces of 
order and makes them desperate to bring things back to familiar terri- 
tory (simple violence): even to the point, as in Genoa, of encouraging 
fascist hooligans to run riot as an excuse to use overwhelming force 
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One could trace these forms of action back to the stunts and guerrilla 
theater of the Yippies or Italian ‘metropolitan Indians’ in the sixties, the 
squatter battles in Germany or Italy in the seventies and eighties, even 
the peasant resistance to the expansion of Tokyo airport. But it seems to 
me that here, too, the really crucial origins lie with the Zapatistas, and 
other movements in the global South. In many ways, the Zapatista Army 
of National Liberation (EZLN) represents an attempt by people who have 
always been denied the right to non-violent, civil resistance to seize it 
essentially, to call the bluff of neoliberalism and its pretenses to democ- 
ratization and yielding power to ‘civil society’. It is, as its commanders 
gay, an army which aspires not to be an army any more (it’s something of 
an open secret that, for the last five years at least, they have not even been 
carrying real guns). As Marcos explains their conversion from standard 
tactics of guerrilla war. 


We thought the people would either not pay attention to us, or come 
together with us to fight. But they did not react in either of these two ways. 
It turned out that all these people, who were thousands, tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, did not want to rise up with us 
but . . . neither did they want us to be annihilated. They wanted us to dia- 
logue. This completely broke our scheme and ended up defining zapatismo, 
the neo-zapatismo.4 


Now the EZLN is the sort of army that organizes ‘invasions’ of Mexican 
military bases in which hundreds of rebels sweep in entirely unarmed to 
yell at and try to shame the resident soldiers. Similarly, mass actions by 
the Landless Workers’ Movement gain an enormous moral authority in 
Brazil by reoccupying unused lands entirely non-violently. In either case, 
it’s pretty clear that if the same people had tried the same thing twenty 
years ago, they would simply have been shot. 


Anarchy and peace 


However you choose to trace their origins, these new tactics are perfectly 
in accord with the general anarchistic inspiration of the movement, 
which is less about seizing state power than about exposing, delegiti- 
mizing and dismantling mechanisms of rule while winning ever-larger 
spaces of autonomy from it. The critical thing, though, is that all this 





4 Interviewed by Yvon LeBot, Subcomandante Marcos: Hl Suelo Zapatista, Barcelona 
1997, pp. 214-5; Bill Weinberg, Homage to Chiapas, London 2000, p. 188. 
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is only possible in a general atmosphere of peace. In fact, it seems to 
me that these are the ultimate stakes of struggle at the moment one 
that may well determine the overall direction of the twenty-first century. 
We should remember that during the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth century, when most Marxist parties were rapidly becoming reformist 
social democrats, anarchism and anarcho-syndicalism were the centre 
of the revolutionary left.’ The situation only really changed with World 
War I and the Russian Revolution. It was the Bolsheviks’ success, we 
are usually told, that led to the decline of anarchism—with the glorious 
exception of Spain—and catapulted Communism to the fore. But it 
seems to me one could look at this another way. 


In the late nineteenth century most people honestly believed that war 
between industrialized powers was becoming obsolete; colonial adven- 
tures were a constant, but a war between France and England, on 
French or English soil, seemed as unthinkable as it would today. By 
1900, even the use of passports was considered an antiquated bar- 
barism. The ‘short twentieth century’ was, by contrast, probably the 
most violent in human history, almost entirely preoccupied with either 
waging world wars or preparing for them. Hardly surprising, then, that 
anarchism quickly came to seem unrealistic, if the ultimate measure 
of political effectiveness became the ability to maintain huge mecha- 
nized killing machines. This is one thing that anarchists, by definition, 
can never be very good at. Neither is it surprising that Marxist parties 
—who have been only too good at it—seemed eminently practical and 
realistic in comparison. Whereas the moment the Cold War ended, and 
war between industrialized powers once again seemed unthinkable, 
anarchism reappeared just where it had been at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, as an international movement at the very centre of the 
revolutionary left. 


If this is right, it becomes clearer what the ultimate stakes of the cur- 
rent ‘anti-terrorist’ mobilization are. In the short run, things do look very 


frightening. Governments who were desperately scrambling for some 





* ‘In 1905-1914 the Marxist left had ın most countries been on the fringe of 
the revohztionary movement, the mam body of Marxists had been identified 
with a de facto non-revohitionary social democracy, while the bulk of the revolu- 
tionary left was anarcho-syndicalist, or at least much closer to the ideas and the 
mood of anarcho-syndicaligm than to that of classical Marxism.’ Eric Hobsbawm, 
‘Bolshevism and the Anarchists’, Revolutionaries, New York 1973, p. 61. 
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way to convince the public we were terrorists even before September 11 
now feel they've been given carte blanche; there is little doubt that a lot of 
good people are about to suffer terrible repression. But in the long run, a 
return to twentieth-century levels of violence is simply impossible. The 
September 11 attacks were clearly something of a fluke (the first wildly 
ambitious terrorist scheme in history that actually worked); the spread of 
nuclear weapons is ensuring that larger and larger portions of the globe 
will be for all practical purposes off-limits to conventional warfare. And 
if war is the health of the state, the prospects for anarchist-style organ- 


izing can only be improving. 
Practising direct democracy 


A constant complaint about the globalization movement in the progres- 
sive press is that, while tactically brilliant, it lacks any central theme or 
coherent ideology. (This seems to be the left equivalent of the corporate 
media’s claims that we are a bunch of dumb kids touting a bundle of 
completely unrelated causes—free Mumia, dump the debt, save the old- 
growth forests.) Another line of attack is that the movement is plagued 
by a generic opposition to all forms of structure or organization. It’s 
distressing that, two years after Seattle, I should have to write this, but 
someone obviously should: in North America especially, this is a move- 
ment about reinventing democracy. It is not opposed to organization. It 
is about creating new forms of organization. It is not lacking in ideology. 
Those new forms of organization are its ideology. It is about creating and 
enacting horizontal networks instead of top-down structures like states, 
parties or corporations; networks based on principles of decentralized, 
non-hierarchical consensus democracy. Ultimately, it aspires to be much 
more than that, because ultimately it aspires to reinvent daily life as 
whole. But unlike many other forms of radicalism, it has first organized 
itself in the political sphere—mainly because this was a territory that 
the powers that be (who have shifted all their heavy artillery into the eco- 
nomic) have largely abandoned. 


Over the past decade, activists in North America have been putting 
enormous creative energy into reinventing their groups’ own internal 
processes, to create viable models of what functioning direct democracy 
could actually look like. In this we've drawn particularly, as I’ve noted, 
on examples from outside the Western tradition, which almost invari- 
ably rely on some process of consensus finding, rather than majority 
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vote. The result is a rich and growing panoply of organizational 
instruments—spokescouncils, affinity groups, facilitation tools, break- 
outs, fishbowls, blocking concerns, vibe-watchers and so on—all aimed 
at creating forms of democratic process that allow initiatives to rise from 
below and attain maximum effective solidarity, without stifling dissent- 
ing voices, creating leadership positions or compelling anyone to do 
anything which they have not freely agreed to do. 


The basic idea of consensus process is that, rather than voting, you try to 
come up with proposals acceptable to everyone—or at least, not highly 
objectionable to anyone: first state the proposal, then ask for ‘concerns’ 
and try to address them. Often, at this point, people in the group will 
propose ‘friendly amendments’ to add to the original proposal, or other- 
wise alter it, to ensure concerns are addressed. Then, finally, when you 
call for consensus, you ask if anyone wishes to ‘block’ or ‘stand aside’. 
Standing aside is just saying, ‘I would not myself be willing to take part 
in this action, but I wouldn't stop anyone else from doing it’. Blocking 
is a way of saying ‘I think this violates the fundamental principles or 
purposes of being in the group’. It functions as a veto: any one person 
can kill a proposal completely by blocking it—although there are ways to 
challenge whether a block is genuinely principled. 


There are different sorts of groups. Spokescouncils, for example, are 
large assemblies that coordinate between smaller ‘affinity groups’. They 
are most often held before, and during, large-scale direct actions like 
Seattle or Quebec. Each affinity group (which might have between 4 and 
20 people) selects a ‘spoke’, who is empowered to speak for them in 
the larger group. Only the spokes can take part in the actual process 
of finding consensus at the council, but before major decisions they 
break out into affinity groups again and each group comes to consensus 
on what position they want their spoke to take (not as unwieldy as it 
might sound). Break-outs, on the other hand, are when a large meeting 
temporarily splits up into smaller ones that will focus on making deci- 
sions or generating proposals, which can then be presented for approval 
before the whole group when it reassembles. Facilitation tools are used 
to resolve problems or move things along if they seem to be bogging 
down. You can ask for a brainstorming session, in which people are 
only allowed to present ideas but not to criticize other people’s; or for 
a non-binding straw poll, where people raise their-hands just to see 
how everyone feels about a proposal, rather than to make a decision. A 
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fishbowl would only be used if there is a profound difference of opin- 
ion: you can take two representatives for each side—one man and one 
woman—and have the four of them sit in the middle, everyone else sur- 
rounding them silently, and see if the four can’t work out a synthesis or 
compromise together, which they can then present as a proposal to the 
whole group. 


Prefigurative politics 


This is very much a work in progress, and creating a culture of 
democracy among people who have little experience of such things is 
necessarily a painful and uneven business, full of all sorts of stumblings 
and false starts, but—as almost any police chief who has faced us on 
the streets can attest—direct democracy of this sort can be astoundingly 
effective. And it is difficult to find anyone who has fully participated in 
such an action whose sense of human possibilities has not been pro- 
foundly transformed as a result. It’s one thing to say, ‘Another world is 
possible’. It’s another to experience it, however momentarily. Perhaps the 
best way to start thinking about these organizations—the Direct Action 
Network, for example—is to see them as the diametrical opposite of the 
sectarian Marxist groups; or, for that matter, of the sectarian Anarchist 
groups.’ Where the democratic-centralist ‘party’ puts its emphasis on 
achieving a complete and correct theoretical analysis, demands ideologi- 
cal uniformity and tends to juxtapose the vision of an egalitarian future 
with extremely authoritarian forms of organization in the present, these 
openly seek diversity. Debate always focuses on particular courses of 
action; it’s taken for granted that no one will ever convert anyone else 
entirely to their point of view. The motto might be, ‘If you are willing 
to act like an anarchist now, your long-term vision is pretty much your 
own business’. Which seems only sensible: none of us know how far 
these principles can actually take us, or what a complex society based on 
them would end up looking like. Their ideology, then, is immanent in 
the anti-authoritarian principles that underlie their practice, and one of 
their more explicit principles is that things should stay this way. 





6 What one might call capital-A anarchist groups, such as, say, the North Hast 
Federation of Anarchist Communists—whose members must accept the Platform 
of the Anarchist Commumists set down in 1926 by Nestor Makhno—do still exist, 
of course. But the smaill-a anarchists are the real locus of historical dynamism 
right now. 
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Finally, I’d like to tease out some of the questions the direct-action net- 
works raise about alienation, and its broader implications for political 
practice. For example: why is it that, even when there is next to no 
other constituency for revolutionary politics in a capitalist society, the 
one group most likely to be sympathetic to its project consists of artists, 
musicians, writers, and others involved in some form of non-alienated 
production? Surely there must be a link between the actual experience of 
first imagining things and then bringing them into being, individually 
or collectively, and the ability to envision social alternatives—particularly, 
the possibility of a society itself premised on less alienated forms of crea- 
tivity? One might even suggest that revolutionary coalitions always tend 
to rely on a kind of alliance between a society’s least alienated and its 
most oppressed; actual revolutions, one could then say, have tended to 
happen when these two categories most broadly overlap. 


This would, at least, help explain why it almost always seems to be 
peasants and craftsmen—or even more, newly proletarianized former 
peasants and craftsmen—who actually overthrow capitalist regimes; and 
not those inured to generations of wage labour It would also help 
explain the extraordinary importance of indigenous people’s struggles 
in the new movement: such people tend to be simultaneously the very 
least alienated and most oppressed people on earth. Now that new com- 
munication technologies have made it possible to include them in global 
revolutionary alliances, as well as local resistance and revolt, it is well- 
nigh inevitable that they should play a profoundly inspirational role. 





Previous texts in this series have been Naomi Klein, ‘Reclaiming the Commons’ 
(NLR 9), Subcomandante Marcos, ‘The Punch Card and the Hourglass’ (NLR 9), 
John Sellers, ‘Raising a Ruckus’ (NLR 10) and José Bové, ‘A Farmers’ International?’ 
(NLR 12). 
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FRANCESCA ORSINI 


INDIA IN THE 


MIRROR OF WORLD FICTION 


HAT IS INDIAN LITERATURE? The question is sharply 
posed in this fine and, in many respects, polemical col- 
lection, whose explicit aim is to rebut prevailing Western 
expectations of what postcolonial Indian fiction ought 
to be." Its editor Amit Chaudhuri argues that the critical and com- 
mercial reception accorded Midnight’s Children has erected Rushdie’s 
work as ‘a gigantic edifice that all but obstructs the view of what lies 
behind’. This in turn has created a highly prescriptive set of assump- 
tions. First: the new Indian novel must be written in English, the only 
language deemed capable of capturing modern subcontinental realities: 
Hindi, Tamil, Bengali, Urdu and the rest need not apply. Secondly, while 
eschewing realism, its tone and structure must be relentlessly mimetic: 
since India was a ‘huge baggy monster its fiction, too, must be vast 
and all-inclusive. Its voice must be ‘robustly extroverted’, clamorously 
polyphonic, rejecting any nuance or delicacy. Its subject-matter must be 
fantastical, its narrative non-linear. ‘Indian life is plural, garrulous, ram- 
bling, lacking a fixed centre, and the Indian novel must be the same’. 


All this, as Chaudhuri points out, rides roughshod over ancient and 
modern traditions of miniaturism in the Subcontinent—the use of ellip- 
sis, rather than inclusion, as an aesthetic strategy. It ignores the crucial 
role of the novella and short story in Indian fiction—a genre Tagore 
introduced from France in the late nineteenth century, before it became 
established in England. Claims that the capacious, magical, non-linear 
novel could be seen as natural heir to the imaginary of the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata—‘at once contemporaneously postcolonial and anciently, 
inescapably Indian’—overlooked the stark contrast between the amorality 
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of the Hindu epics and the impeccably liberal viewpoint of the postmod- 
ern best-seller. multicultural, anti-sexist, tolerant of difference and so 
forth; while to celebrate Indian writing as merely ‘overblown, fantastic, 
lush and non-linear’ was surely to endorse the old colonialist chestnut 
that rational thought and discrimination were alien to Indian tradition.’ 


These arguments, first developed in a TLS essay, ‘The Construction 
of the Indian Novel in English’, together with a companion piece, 
‘Modernity and the Vernacular’, form the twin-pillared introduction 
to Chaudhur?s anthology, which runs from the 1850s to the present 
day and includes translations from Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Tamil and Oriya, as well as writing in English.’ The collec- 
tion proposes both a historical narrative and a cultural contextualization 
for Indian literature—a sort of counter-manifesto to the assumptions 
of much postcolonial literary theory. Against conceptions of English- 
language writing as the natural medium of modernity, replacing a Babel 
of ancient tongues, Chaudhuri argues that Indian vernacular literatures 
are themselves modernity’s offspring, directly linked to the emergence 
of a bourgeois-secular sensibility and the development of a new, edu- 
cated Indian middle class. The nineteenth-century Bengal Renaissance 
is taken as the paradigm here, with the work of Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt as first fruit of the social and intellectual ferment that would create 
an eclectic, precocious modernism in Calcutta at a time when the cul- 
ture of Victorian England was still ‘provincial and inward-looking’.* 
A restless cosmopolitan, Dutt seized on the horizons opened by the 
Western education at the 1840s Hindu College and, later, at Gray’s Inn, 
before returning to re-engage with—and redefine—an indigenous cul- 
tural inheritance now fraught with interpretative tensions. ‘I hate Rama 
and all his rabble’, Dutt could write; like his epic 1861 poem Meghnada 
Badha Kabya, which reworks an episode from the Ramayana—inverting 
the status of the Hindu protagonists in much the same way that Milton’s 
troubled Satan dominates Paradise Lost—this is a statement less freely 
made, Chaudhuri suggests, in today’s BJP-ruled India. Similarly, the 





1 Amit Chaudhuri, ed., The Picador Book of Modern Indian Literature, London 2001, 
638pp, © 330 34363 7; henceforth, rewa. I would hke to thank Susan Daruvala for 
her perceptive comments and critiasm on an earlier draft of this essay. 

2 PBMIL, Dp. xxiv—xxvi. 

3 These essays were first published under the titles ‘Lure of the Hybrid’, Times 
Literary Supplement, 3 September 1999 and ‘Beyond the Language of the Ray’, Times 
Literary Supplement, 8 August 1997. + PBMAIL, P. 5- 
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work of Rabindranath Tagore and his successors, hailed in the West 
as an expression of ancient Eastern wisdom, is read here as that of a 
modernist sensibility, working out its relation to a fast-changing world. 
In differing ways—conditioned by local levels of development, educa- 
tion, commerce—Chaudhuri traces the same moment at work within 
the other Indian vernaculars. 


Culture and canon 


Nuance, ellipsis and the exploration of realist boundaries predominate 
within the selection of contemporary writing, as might be expected. 
Naiyer Masud’s 1996 Urdu story, ‘Sheesha Ghat’ (‘Wharf of Glass’) 
assembles all the elements from which magical realism would fashion 
a raucous extravaganza—bazaari clown, dacoit’s mistress—and creates 
instead a strange tableau of stillness and understanding, narrated with 
unfussed clarity by a boy who cannot speak. An extract from Krishna 
Sobt?s Hindi novella of 1991 Ai Lakti (Hey, girl) is all dialogue, notes on 
action set as stage directions: the conversation—mostly one-sided—of 
an old lady on her deathbed, talking to her daughter. The quiet domes- 
tic scene is the setting for wild flights of the night, flashes of anger 
and terror mixed with gentle chafing, women’s memories, sharp advice. 
Nirmal Verma’s Hindi story ‘Terminal’ (1992), set within a strange sym- 
bolic landscape (almost Prague), displays a scrupulous sympathy for 
its lovers and the gulfs between them. Fine translations suggest a lan- 
guage of precision and sensitivity, without bluster or hullabaloo: writers 


silently stalking their prey.’ 


Their setting is enriched by an illuminating series of pieces—essays, 
memoirs and letters as well as fiction—that provide some sense 
of modern India’s discussion of its own cultural process: Tagore’s 
1892 account of the Shahzadpur postmaster—his model—reading ‘The 
Postmaster’ in the Bengali press; the newly orphaned literati in Bose’s 
contestatory vision of a “Tagore-less’ Calcutta; Pankaj Mishra’s depic- 
tion of the sullen mood of the Indian universities on the eve of the 
neoliberal transformation, mired in hopeless caste violence; Ashok 
Bankers deregulated Bombay. There are interesting discussions of 





5 As always, one wishes for more. Among Urdu wnters, for example, 
Intizar Ahmad, Intizar Hussain and Khadija Mastur and, ın Hindi, Nagarjun, 
Phamshwarnath Renu, Rahi Masoom Reza, Srilal Shukla and Vinodkumar Shukla 
are unrepresented here 
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literary multilingualism—with poets proposed as its most creative Indian 
theorists—and of traditional forms. In a memorable reading of a Tamil 
love lyric—a sulky concubine’s complaint about her lover and his wife— 
framed within its interior and exterior landscapes, A. K. Ramanujan 
explores the basis of Sanskrit aesthetics: ‘what is contained mirrors the 
container’. Chaudhuris argument here is that it is impossible to be inter- 
ested in a canon without some idea of a community or a nation’s history 
and, even more important, some conception of how it sees itself.® 


There are omissions from this collection, of course, and some of them 
are important. This is an India innocent of the trauma of Partition or 
communal violence; one that has never known war with its neighbours, 
a communist movement or an industrial working class. Small-town 
and village life predominate over the teeming city. High-caste experi- 
ence, though questioned, is preponderant. Nevertheless, this is a rich 
and stimulating collection, striking proof of the sheer literary excellence 
within what Chaudhuri calls the ‘multiple traditions’ of Indian writing. 


Home and the world 


How then are we to make sense of Rushdie’s famous remark that he 
could find scarcely a single vernacular text worthy of inclusion in his 
own compendium of Indian literature? How are we to account for 
such startling disparities in Indian writers’ fortunes, if not on the basis 
of apparent literary worth? What is the relationship between regional, 
vernacular literatures such as these and ‘world literature’, if one can 
speak of such a thing? What governs the access of writers—or, as here, 
entire traditions—to the world stage? Two recent accounts, by Franco 
Moretti and Pascale Casanova,’ have remapped the realm of world 








6 Here again he takes 1asue with a postcolonial lrterary theory whose emphasis on 
ontological difference and disregard for class is just as guilty of ‘consigning India 
to a historical vacuum’ as the classic colonial notion that history only happens in 
the West: PAMIL, p. xvui 

7 Vintage Book of Indian Writing 1947-97, Salman Rushdie and Elizabeth West, eds, 
London 1997, p. x. Rushdie declared that ‘Indo-Anglian’ work was quite simply 
‘stronger and more important’. For reactions, see ‘Modernity and the Vernacular’; 
Pankaj Mishra, ‘Midnight's Grandchildren’, Prospect, April 1997; Radhakrishnan 
Nayar, “Tryst with Westerny’, Times Higher Education Supplement, 27 June 1997. 

t See Franco Moreti, ‘Conjectures on World Literature’, NLR 1, Jan-Feb 2000; 
Pascale Casanova, La République mondiale des lettres, Paris 1999; see also Christopher 
Prendergast’s review, ‘Negotiating World Literature’, NLR 8, March-April 2001. 
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literature, proposing radically new—and divergent—approaches. Both 
tip their hats to Goethe; but for both—in stark contrast to his egalitarian 
Weltliteratur ideal—the inequalities of global literary practice over the 
past 200 years are almost as glaring as those of the economic sphere. 
For Moretti, taking an analogy from world-systems theory, world lit- 
erature is ‘one, and unequal’, structured by periphery and core. For 
Casanova, drawing on Paul Valéry and, above all, Bourdieu, it is gov- 
erned by national accumulations of cultural capital, the most powerful 
cities then governing access to literary recognition on a world scale. For 
both it is a zone of conflict, a ‘struggle for symbolic hegemony’ (Moretti) 
or a ‘perpetual contest for legitimacy’ (Casanova). Both employ market 
metaphors: debt, importation, direct and indirect loans, in Moretti; capi- 
tal accumulation and literary ‘value’ in Casanova. For both, initially, the 
dominant centres are England and France.9 


Morett?s conjectures are structured around the evolution of forms: 
under what conditions was the novel, for example, first imported to 
Brazil, Japan, Russia, Italy, Africa, China—India? Hypothesized here is 
an inherently unstable compromise between West European patterns, 
local realities and—the unpredictable element—local narrator, with the 
surprising twist that it is this later, peripheral version of the novel that 
will turn out to be the rule in world literature, while the Anglo-French 
original is really the exception. One objection to this ‘law of evolution’ 
would be the absence in the scheme of a ‘local audience’, the read- 
ers—a crucial factor for Benedict Anderson, on whose work Moretti 
(as Casanova) partly draws, and for vernacular writers (think of Tagore 
and the postmaster). 


A further problem is that, at first sight, Morettis novel-based theses 
would seem to have little application to the Subcontinent, where the 
major nineteenth and twentieth-century forms have been poetry, drama 
and the short story, whose evolution may show quite different patterns 
of change.” Yet Morett?s ‘compromise’ takes various forms: ‘At times — 
alluding to Meenakshi Mukherjee, in Realism and Reality, on the 





° ‘Conjectures’, pp. 56, 64; République mondiale des lettres, pp. a4, 28. 

» Although poetry haunts the Picador collection, it 1s scarcely represented in its con- 
tents. For a companion volume see The Oxford Anthology of Modern Indian Poetry, 
Vinay Dharwadker and A. K. Ramanujan, eds, New Delhi 1994. Another good 
anthology, although without the valuable prefaces to each writer that Chaudhuri 
provides, is The Penguin New Writing in India, Aditya Behl and David Nicholls, eds, 
New Delhi 1992. 
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problems of the encounter between Western form and Indian social 
reality—‘especially in the second half of the nineteenth century, and 
in Asia, it tended to be very unstable’. Local reality ‘was different in 
the various places, just as Western influence was also very uneven’." 
Rubbed against Indian literary practice, Morettfs conjectures may 
yield interesting negative results: could it be that English influence 
on the nineteenth-century Indian middle classes was much weaker 
than the colonialists supposed? Chaudhuri certainly seems to suggest 
as much when he points to the peripherality—indeed, near invisi- 
bility—of the white occupiers in Bengal Renaissance literature; the 
colonial experience is represented rather in tangible local signs: the post 
office; street names.” 


Gatekeepers of Parnassus 


Casanova’s model of competing literatures and unequal national lan- 
guages, in which the literary guardians of the dominant Western cities 
determine access, recognition and diffusion at a world level, would seem 
to have more immediate affinities with Indian writers’ plight. In her 
account, the foundational moment for the development of a national 
literature lies in the ‘valorization’ of its vernacular, in the face of cul- 
tural domination by another language. Skipping over sixteenth-century 
Bible translations, Casanova takes Joachim du Bellay’s 1549 Deffence e 
Illustration de la langue frangoyse against the ‘empire of Latin’ as the 
starting point—the beginning of the ‘literarization’ of the French lan- 
guage, and its accumulation of literary capital.» In the 1790s, Herder’s 
bid for an emergent German literature against the universal language 
of French, and then—a revolutionary gesture—his extension of the 
same principle to all other peoples of Europe, whose genius could find 
expression only in their native tongue, supplied the charter for national 
literatures in any dominated language. The Indian experience is largely 
absent from Casanova’s exploration of the vernacular literatures that fol- 
lowed—lIrish, Czech, Tunisian, Brazilian, Cuban, Nigerian, Québecois 
and Kikuyu, among others—but the resonance of such an account with 
the Bengal Renaissance, for example, needs to be qualified. While there 
was certainly a new Herderian feeling towards the language—‘What a 
vast field does our country now present for literary enterprisel’ wrote 





™ ‘Conjectures’, p. 6a. a PBMIL, p. ix 
D Republique mondiale des lettres, p. 70. 
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Dutt in 1860—there was also a highly complex relationship to centuries 
of earlier literature. 


The hierarchy of Casanova’s world republic of letters is dictated by the 
chronology of national literatures’ first emergence. Those of Paris or 
London, with a long tradition of vernacular valorization and a large stock 
of inherited literary capital, supported by substantial publishing indus- 
tries and large national, and international, readerships—buttressed, in 
turn, by histories of colonial power—predominate over more recent 
arrivals. For the past two centuries, it is argued, only publication in 
French or English could bestow international recognition—consecration 
is Casanova’s term—on writers from peripheral cultures, with media- 
tors such as Valéry Larbaud or Paul Valéry having the power to usher 
writers through the gates of translation into the realm of literary univer- 
sality, and to set the ‘Greenwich Mean Time’ of world taste. (In the case 
of India, recent gatekeepers have often been Indian writers in English: 
Rushdie, Chaudhuri, and so on.) The act of consecration is an ambigu- 
ous one, with both positive and negative consequences: 


The great consecrators reduce foreign literary works to their own categories 
of perception, constituted as universal norms, and overlook the entre con- 
text—historical, cultural, political and above all literaryp—that would allow a 
non-reductive understanding of them. Thus do the literary powers exact an 
octroi tax on the right to universal circulation.” 


Casanova makes plain her own critical stance towards existing literary 
power relations, hoping that her book will become a ‘weapon of use 
to all marginal (peripheral, unendowed, dominated) writers’ and ‘an 
instrument of struggle against the self-assurance and arrogance, the 
impositions and dictates of a metropolitan criticism oblivious to the real- 
ities of unequal access to the universe of literature’. Nevertheless, if 
individual writers can break through these barriers, her model seems 
to permanently preclude whole literatures from doing the same. Where 
does this leave the immsensely rich and sophisticated traditions of China 
and Japan? Casanova’s insistence on the stark inequalities between 
‘great’ and ‘smal? languages may blind her to some of the subjective sub- 
tleties available to multilingual writers. Implicit in her view—explicit in 
Morett?s—is the traditional assumption of a ‘source’ language, or cul- 





4 Letter to Raj Narain, 15 May 1860: psMq, p. 9. 
5 Republique mondiale des lettres, pp. 127, aL4, 479. 
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ture—invariably carrying an aura of authenticity—and a ‘target’ one, seen 
as in some way imitative. In place of this, Lydia Liu much more usefully 
proposed the concept of ‘guest’ and ‘host’ languages, to focus attention 
on the translingual practice through which the hosts may appropriate 
concepts and forms. The question then becomes not whether ‘individu- 
alism’, for example, means something different in modern Indian (or, 
here, Chinese) culture, but how Chinese or Indian writers might trans- 
late and deploy the concept to make locally significant points. In this way, 
what is untraditional is not necessarily seen as Western, or as un-Indian 
or un-Chinese. Cultural influence becomes a study of appropriation, 
rather than of centres and peripheries—an approach which finds clear 
echoes in Chaudhur?s volume. Thus A. K. Mehrotra suggests that, for 
multilingual writers, the other language will always act as a ‘torsional 
force’: ‘Nabokov’s position is analogous to ours’. 


Internal fractures 


The world-literary force-field Casanova depicts is a dynamic one, sub- 
ject to alteration by its practitioners’ choice of strategy—assimilation, 
rebellion or a revolutionary storming of the metropolis. Nevertheless, 
competing national literatures remain the key units. Christopher 
Prendergast has already suggested that there may be ‘variables other 
than nation and relations other than competition’: Wordsworth is only 
one example of a writer whose main preoccupations—class, gender, 
region—seem more expressive of conflicts internal to, or unbounded by, 
the nation state.” Modern Indian writing poses a further challenge to 
the unitary agon through the exceptional complexity of its national field. 
Language is the most apparent faultline; but linguistic differentiation 
also delineates a series of competing, sometimes overlapping distinc- 
tions of region, culture and class, each with its own sphere of literary 
production, and with multiple sets of artistic mediators—at least three 
in any given location—who may assign different meanings and values 
to works. Table A is a representation of production, transmission and 
recognition within this fractured and multilayered field. 


Literary production in English is triply privileged within this field, 
drawing on the language’s American-based global ascendancy, on the 





* Translingual Practices, Berkeley 1995 
7” Negotiating World Literature’, p. 109. 
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TABLE A: Institutions of regional, national and world literature in India 
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subcontinental legacy of British colonialism and, relatedly, on Indian 
class divisions: this is the preferred language of the urban middle 
classes—in the case of the elite, sometimes the only language. Despite 
official emphasis on Sanskritized Hindi, in practice the ruling BJP has 
shown no signs of abandoning English as status symbol and lingua franca 
of the global market. Within the literary sphere—confirming Casanova’s 
configuration—English is the language in which most Indians would 
read Dostoevsky, Maupassant or Mann. English alone commands inter- 
national access to Western publishing houses, journals and prizes. 


But if—to use Casanova’s terms—the flow of literary exchange, as of 
economic capital, is heavily weighted in favour of English, the case of cul- 
tural and symbolic capital is slightly different. Within state institutions, 
indigenous languages are preferred and Hindi in particular—spoken 
by only about three-fifths of the population; its literature read by far 
fewer—plays a special role 4s official language of the Indian Union. 
State institutions—especially the national academy of letters, Sahitya 
Akademi, crucial in channelling and distributing cultural capital—pur- 
sue a vision of a ‘federal republic of letters’ in which all Indian languages 
receive equal representation, with Hindi primus inter pares. The global 
role of English is ignored in this view: it is just another Indian language. 
Hindi literary institutons are possibly the most vociferous in their hos- 
tility to the hegemony of English: the federal republic resents forms of 
recognition that supersede its own. 


Hindi literary publishing is heavily subsidized, with government-spon- 
sored seminars, library funding, state prizes and national translation 
programmes—by far the greatest being from regional languages into 
Hindi. State libraries and university curricula ensure sufficient turn- 
over, despite low levels of literacy and readership: a novel will break even 
if it sells 500 copies a year, at 5,000 it is a best seller. It is not to deni- 
grate the best of Hindi writing to point out that, as the official language, 
its literature has been systematically privileged over other, longer tradi- 
tions: Bengali, Tamil, Urdu, to name but three. We should also register 
a contemporary degeneration in inter-lingual practice: whereas writers 


2 Chaudhuri wryly registers the antagonism when he comments that, while 
Rushdie’s remark on the clear superiority of English-language writing was ‘interest- 
ing, if somewhat mystifying’, the sanctimonious outrage of the Indian middle-class 
response was a great deal less so. rarely had they been heard to extol the virtues of 


regional writing at such length. pail, pomii. 
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like Tagore, Bankimchandra and Saratchandra were widely read in other 
Indian languages, including Urdu, translations nowadays are unlikely 
to go beyond Hindi and English. Chaudhur?s argument that it was the 
widespread teaching of good English, even in remote country districts, 
during the colonial period which—far from rendering the regional ver- 
naculars obsolete—helped Indian-language literatures to flourish, may 
be of relevance here. He points out that many of the most interesting 
and creative vernacular writers have been students or teachers of English 
literature as well In his view, the postcolonial restriction of the best 
English education to a tiny, urban elite has often brought about ‘the 
depletion of the power of the vernacular in whose name the teaching of 
English has been abolished’ ..9 


There are other signs of a lack of linguistic awareness and cultural sen- 
sitivity between Indian traditions, mirroring that of the West towards 
India as a whole. Thus reviewers of translated books may not have read 
the original, and can make no comment on the translation. The Sahitya 
Akademis official English-language journal tends to accept prima facie 
the value assigned by original regional critics, in line with its policy 
of pan-Indian federalism: the transition between language fields is pre- 
sented as unproblematic. This is the reverse of Rushdie’s refusal to 
venture beyond the limits of English-language fiction; instead, the equiv- 
alence of other systems of taste and meaning is taken for granted. 
There is little mutual recognition or dialogue between cultural agents 
in English and in other Indian languages: the audiences are separate, 
messages are targeted and distinct. In sum: if the laws of cultural capital 
governing Casanova’s literary world may be stretched to cover the case 
of Indian writing in English, it is hard to see how the complex social 
and political relations between vernacular traditions can be reduced to 
purely competitive terms. 


Literary globalization 


In one brief chapter, ‘From Literary Internationalism to Commercial 
Globalization?’ Casanova admits the possibility that the long reign 


9 PBMIL, p. xxii. While there has been a strong expansion of the Indian vernacular 
preas over the last two decades, based on the greater penetration of newspapers 
in the rural and small-town hinterland and rising working-class purchasing, the 
results m hterary terms remain to be seen. See Robin Jeffrey, India’s Newspaper 
Revolution, London 2000. 
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of world literature’s capital cities may be under threat. While Paris 
retains its consecrational powers—and can claim to have bestowed the 
crucial first rites of recognition-through-translation on 2000’s Nobel 
laureate Gao Xingjian—we may be entering a transition phase towards 
a more polycentric sphere with new capitals in Barcelona, Frankfurt 
and New York. Within this space, she discerns the emergence of an 
increasingly powerful commercial pole, imposing itself as the new 
guardian of world-literary legitimation and threatening not just the 
marketing and distributional strategies of publishing houses but also 
the choice of books. Casanova devotes no more than a couple of pages 
to current transformations: concentration of ownership and produc- 
tion, homogenization, elimination of small, innovative houses; mergers 
and acquisitions with the ‘communications industry’, and the resulting 
expectation of profit rates to match those of press, film and cable 
TV—1a to 15 per cent, rather than publishers’ traditional 4 per cent; 
the systematic privileging of short-term profitability driving the hunt for 
world-fiction best-sellers. 


This is the limit of Casanova’s horizon and, untypically, she mentions 
only a few, rather weak examples of authors—Umberto Eco, David 
Lodge—and genres: travel writing, or ‘neo-colonial novels with all the 
tried and tested recipes of exoticism, like Vikram Seth’.*° But this, in 
a sense, is Chaudhuris starting point. The filters that determine what 
a world-fiction best-seller will be effectively exclude Indian vernacular 
literatures: like Rushdie and West, publishing conglomerates chasing 
the next ‘big’ Indian novel will select only English-language works. The 
phrase ‘translated from’ has started to acquire negative connotations: 
difficult, obsolete, non-global. Nor is it sufficient simply to be a gifted 
Indian English-language writer with a notable body of work: only a first 
novel will attract serious media attention and pre-publication deals from 
publishers searching for the next God of Small Things.” Besides, mature 
practitioners may be writing for the wrong audience—a subcontinental 
one—tather than, as in A Suitable Boy, painstakingly explaining to the 
foreigners what Indian trains and mud-thatched huts look like. In this 
sense, a conception of global culture such as Arjun Appadurařs, that 
sees local, national and regional spaces as dissolved within planetary 
flows of media and migration, is inadequate to describe the transforma- 





~ Republique mondiale des lettres, pp. 234-6 
= Personal communication by Arvind Knshna Mehrotra, August 2000. 
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tion of the literary sphere. The global does not incorporate the regional 
literatures of India. It cold-shoulders them. 


This is not to say that best-selling Indian novels in English are devoid 
of literary interest. The global cultural market now subverts Bourdieu’s 
description of the field as an ‘economic world reversed’, in which com- 
mercial success is a bar to symbolic recognition: the new equation, 
prizes + sales = international success, breaks down his neat division 
between the sub-fields of ‘restricted production’—high art—and ‘large- 
scale production’—low-brow.® But as Chaudhuri argues, the West’s 
‘discovery’ of Indian fiction since Midnight’s Children has served to 
obscure rather than to illuminate some of the most interesting aspects 
of Subcontinental literature. He traces one theme in particular, which 
he links to the fundamentally ambivalent attitude of the middle classes 
towards their rural, feudal antecedents: a consistent tension, from Dutt 
onwards, between the impulse of rejection and that of recovery—dis- 
owning the constituting, indigenous world and then rehabilitating it, 
through the secular act of creative expression, which understands the 
indigenous as being in some way essential.* There are a multitude of 
different approaches to this contradiction here, from the psychological 
crisis of the educated Marxist narrator confronted with the disastrous 
life of his unevolved schoolfriend (in U. R. Anantha Murthy’s Kannada- 
language short story), or the halting and dislocated assertions of Raja 
Rao’s protagonist, as his marriage to a French woman crumbles— 


I was born a Brahmin—that 1s, devoted to Truth and all that. 
‘Brahmin is he who knows Brahman’, etc. etc... .¥ 


—to Mishra’s recognition, through Flaubert, of the ‘grimy underside’ 
of middle-class society, ‘the same shoddiness and lack of principle’ 
in Benares as in Paris. The interesting exception is Rushdie’s work. 
Excerpted here is the well-known passage from Midnight’s Children in 
which the narrator Saleem Sinai, hiding in the dirty-laundry chest to 
eavesdrop on his mother’s phone call to her lover, accidentally sniffs a 
pyjama cord up his enormous and permanently runny nose, upon which 


a Arjun Appadurai, Modernity at Large, Minneapolis 1995. 

» Bourdieu, The Meld of Cultural Production, Cambridge 1993. 
 PBMIL, p. 485. 

3 The Serpent and the Rope; from PBMI, p. 398. 
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all the voices of midnight’s children are switched on in his head. ‘Oddly’, 
Chaudhuri notes, there is no impulse towards disowning here, or of that 
‘deep-rooted conflict, or tension, or ambivalence’: Rushdie’s fiction ‘pro- 
miscuously, embraces everything’.*® 


I would say that it is their settings and sensibilities that most clearly dif- 
ferentiate the best Hindi and Urdu writing, at least, from the sensuous 
exoticism of world-fiction blockbusters. Works such as Phanishwarnath 
Renu’'s The Soiled Border or Srilal Shukla’s Raag Darbari explore the 
fiercely competitive world of rural corruption, where it is vital to know 
the rules to survive, and words are more likely to dissemble meaning 
than convey it” The opening scene of Raag Darbari—mosquitoes, 
trucks and dusty tea-stalls on a state highway—comes like a slap in the 
face. As in classic nineteenth-century French fiction, the themes here 
are of lower-middle-class life: small-town tedium, frustrated youth, cou- 
ples incapable of communicating with each other, the impossible gulfs 
between aspiration and reality. But this is an India that the West does 
not like to think about for too long: disturbingly competitive, immediate, 
challenging; a modern mass society with laws of its own. By contrast, 
as Chaudhuri suggests, in the florid, sensuous, inclusive, multicultural 
world of the post-Rushdie, postcolonial novel, the West can settle down 
to contemplate, not India, but its latest reinterpretation of itself. 


*6 Included m the extract is Rushdie’s reference to Valmiki, the author of 
the Ramayana’ dictating his masterpiece to elephant-headed Ganesh, to which 
Chaudhuri adds the deadpan footnote: ‘One of the many deliberate errors strewn 
through the novel’: it was the Mahabharata that was dictated to Ganesh, by Vyasa. 
PBMIL, p. 485-6. 

7 Renu, Soiled Border (1954), Enghsh trans. New Delhi 1991; Shukla, Raag Darbari 
(1968), English trans. New Delhi 1992. 
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SVEN LUTTICKEN 


THE ART OF THEFT 


HE SHEER NUMBER of recent lawsuits and controversies con- 

cerning various forms of copyright infringement—ranging 

from film scripts and art to pop music—indicates that ‘intel- 

lectual property’ and the profits to be gained from it are hotly 
contested. Stars like Michael Jackson regularly have to defend them- 
selves against accusations of having infringed the copyright of artists 
they have probably never heard of; though the cases are often far-fetched, 
there are enormous sums at stake. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for many serious artists to work without being completely submerged 
by legal proceedings. Some sort of appropriation of pre-existing material 
is, of course, integral to many forms of contemporary cultural practice, 
but these are increasingly under pressure from armies of lawyers. In the 
field of music, controversies over samples can be especially stifling for 
bands or artists without the backing of large corporations with special- 
ized legal departments. The cultural implications of this development 
are far-reaching. The band Negativland, who are actively involved in the 
current discussions on sampling and copyright, have noted that ‘cultural 
evolution is no longer allowed to unfold in the way that pre-copyright 
culture always did. True folk music, for instance, is no longer possible’, 
since folk music thrived on the free re-use of melodies and words.' 
Video artists and filmmakers—like Jean-Luc Godard, whose Histoire(s) 
du Cinéma consists in large part of historical film footage—have to deal 
with similar problems: daunting sums have to be paid for every snippet 
of audio-visual material. 


The concept of ‘fair use’ of copyrighted material for private, scientific 
or artistic purposes is under threat. Copyright is in fact one element 
of a wider, increasingly integrated field referred to as ‘intellectual prop- 
erty’, which also includes trademarks and patents. Furthermore, in the 
realm of computer software and websites, intellectual property Tights are 
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now often guarded by draconian user contracts; paying subscribers to 
the Billboard.com website, for example, must sign an agreement which 
states that they can in no way retransmit information from the articles 
and data they pay for.» However, copyright law is still predominant where 
the right to use music, pictures or text is concerned. In 1997 Mattel 
mounted a legal challenge against internet artist Mark Napier’s Distorted 
Barbie project, considering his altered images of the doll an infringe- 
ment of copyright. More bizarrely, Warner Brothers’ legal department 
has harassed children who had their own Harry Potter fan pages on the 
internet. Everywhere users are being pressed into becoming passive con- 
sumers.} Even the private duplication and non-commercial distribution 
of MP3 audio files has led to huge court cases. 


Copyright law thus seems to be at the service of multimedia corporations 
rather than working for either artists or the public. It has evolved in such 
a way as to fully participate in the new regime of intellectual property, 
stifling criticism, parody and creative re-use of copyrighted material. In 
the current climate, virtually every form of quotation and appropriation 
is regarded as theft, or at least suspected of being so until proven other- 
wise. We have reached a strangely archaic state of civilization, where the 
ideal of emulation has given way to the taboos of copyright—as if Barbie 
and Harry Potter were images of gods guarded by a caste of priests, and 
to make unsanctified use of them were blasphemous. Contemporary art 
and theory may have renounced the Romantic-Modernist cult of origi- 
nality, but it has now been restored in law. 


Perhaps a counter-attack against the dominant legal perspective could 
take the form of an ironic appropriation of its vocabulary. Why not main- 
tain that theft is an essential part of any culture that wishes to remain 
dynamic? An evolving and self-critical culture is unthinkable without an 
art of theft as one of its constituent elements: quoting and appropriating 
is a way of manipulating material and introducing different meanings. 
The very fact that artistic theft breaks through the privatized monads 
that make up contemporary society leads to unease within corporations; 





* Negativland, ‘Fair Use’, http://www negattviand.com/fairuse html 

3 Siva Vaidhyanathan, Copyright and Copywrongs: the Rise of Intellectual Property and 
How It Threatens Creativity, New York 2001, p. 178. 

3 It should be noted, however, that there have been attempts at digital alternatives to 
copyright, such as the Open Source movement, or the practice of ‘copyleft’, which 
leaves material free to be re-used as long as the original source 1s indicated. 
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Mark Napier may have had a point when he noted, after Mattel had 
exerted legal pressure to have his project removed from the web, that 
‘their attack is grounded less in profit than on preserving the fiction of 
Barbie’, adding —rather optimistically—that ‘if her meaning is distorted, 
she will cease to exist.’4 


Era of emulation 


Part of Romanticism’s bequest to modern culture was the notion that 
the authentic artist creates in a state of complete autonomy, like Mother 
Nature. By contrast, the classical tradition in art—from the Renaissance 
to the eighteenth century and into the nineteenth—acknowledged the 
importance of theft as an element of emulation or imitation, which was 
itself a cornerstone of (Post-) Renaissance art theory. The most impor- 
tant late defence of this doctrine is to be found in Joshua Reynolds's 
sixth Discourse on Art (1774), in which he reminds his audience that ‘it 
is vain for painters or poets to endeavour to invent without materials on 
which the mind may work, and from which invention must originate. 
Nothing can come of nothing.’s 


For the most part, Reynolds speaks of imitation in a general sense: learn- 
ing from the careful study of Old Masters. There are also, of course, 
more concrete ways of imitating, and Reynolds admits that the direct lift- 
ing of ‘a particular thought, an action, attitude, or figure’ from someone 
else’s work might be open to the charge of plagiarism. However, such a 
practice will be justified if the outcome is good, or perhaps even superior 
to the original work. And while Reynolds gives the artist carte blanche 
only with regard to ancient art, because ‘the works of the moderns are 
more the property of their authors’, he still advises students of the Royal 
Academy to plunder the ‘moderns’ as well, as long as they try to create a 
new work of art with what they have pilfered. 


Such imitation is so far from having anything in tt of the servility of pla- 
giarism, that it is a perpetual exercise of the mind, a continual mvention. 
Borrowing or stealing with such art and caution, will have a right to the 
same lenity as was used by the Lacedemonians; who did not pumsh theft, 
but the want of artifice to conceal it. 





4 See Mark Napier’s account, ‘Does The Distorted Barbie violate Mattel’s copyright’, 
http. / /users.rcn.com/napier.interport/barbie/barbie-html 

* Discourses on Art (r797), ed. Robert Wark, New Haven 1975, p. 99. 

€ Discourses, p. 106~7. 
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Reynolds is a voice from another world. Contrary to present beliefs and 
practices, he maintains that there are distinctions to be made—that 
artistic theft should not necessarily be treated like theft of property. He 
closes with the following exhortation: 


Study therefore the great works of the great masters, for ever. Study as 
nearly as you can, m the order, in the manner, and on the principles, on 
which they studied. Study nature attentively, but always with those masters 
in your company; consider them as models which you are to imitate, and at 
the same time ag rivals with whom you are to contend.’ 


Reynolds was already under pressure from a growing, proto-Romantic 
cult of originality, as is evident from his attacks on people who extolled 
true creation as being irreconcilable with imitation of works by other 
artists. He stands at (or near) the end of a tradition in which for centu- 
ries greater and lesser masters alike copied certain canonical works—by 
Leonardo or Raphael, for instance. Most often these were (partial) 
sketches that were not meant to be exhibited, but kept for future use 
in new works that would include knowing quotations from a revered 
master. Artists often undertook travels to Italy to study paintings, sculp- 
tures and statues, but the rise of printing techniques led to a much 
more widespread diffusion of certain compositions than would other- 
wise have been possible. Raphael’s composition of The Judgement of 
Paris, for example, as engraved by Marcantonio Raimondi in the early 
sixteenth century, was later emulated by artists like Rubens and even 
(albeit in a more iconoclastic mode) by Manet, whose Déjeuner sur Pherbe 
(1863) is a reworking of Raphael's invention. 


Regulating reproduction 


Marcantonio Raimondi is a crucial character in the history of the art 
of theft, and prophetic of the crisis in the classical tradition resulting 
from the rise of new methods of reproduction. His lasting fame derives 
from his work for the Raphael studio, whose compositions he trans- 
ferred into engravings with an unprecedented sense of monumental 
plasticity, as well as clarity. In his early days Raimondi mainly took 
his prints from the works of northern artists, such as Dürer. In 1506 
Dürer arrived in Venice, infuriated—according to Vasari—by the fact 
that Marcantonio had engraved copies of his woodcuts, complete with 





7 Discourses, p. 113. 
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the ‘AD’ initials, and that people had bought them as genuine Dürer 
works. The German artist wanted the authorities to intervene.* The 
legal situation around Marcantonio’s act was thoroughly confused, as 
it was an unprecedented case: ‘The rights and privileges of the repro- 
ductive engraver were unclear in the early sixteenth century, for this 
profession developed only as Renaissance artists began to assert a claim 
to their own inventions and to rely on engravers to make these inven- 
tions known.’? The Venetian authorities were perhaps not aware of the 
new importance attached to the ‘intellectual’ element of art (i.e. the art- 
ist’s conceptio) by the emerging art theory of the Renaissance. They seem 
to have thought along mediaeval lines, and valued Marcantonio’s craft. 
If he was capable of making fine versions of another artist’s composi- 
tions, then that was all right. Hence Dürer did not succeed in prodding 
the Signoria into any legal action beyond prohibiting Marcantonio to use 
the signature initials. Marcantonio was free to exert, in a literal sense, 
his copyright, his right to copy; he simply was not allowed to pass these 
copies off as Diirer’s own work.” 


Marcantonio’s Dürer prints are in a sense closer to contemporary 
copyright violations for commercial purposes (like pirated Calvin and 
Hobbes illustrations on clothing) than to the Renaissance practice of 
emulation. His luck was that his medium of reproduction (engraving) 
still had an important manual component, and so the authorities let 
him off the hook—it was ‘his own work’. This line of reasoning has 
become impossible with current digital forms: anyone can download 
music files or scan illustrations without possessing special skills. But 
Renaissance artists were not going to watch idly while engravers pirated 
their designs. They wanted either to make the prints themselves or 
supervise and control their production: in a move that is somewhat 
reminiscent of contemporary governments and corporations employing 
hackers, Raphael hired Marcantonio as his official engraver. Although 
they could hardly be accused of consistency, Raphael and Marcantonio 
signed several prints with both their names, in a way that emphasized 
the distinction between creator and engraver. RAPHAEL INVENTIT and 





* Giorgio Vasan, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and Architects 
(1550/1568), trans. by Mrs. Jonathan Foster, London 1886, voL III, p. 493. 

° Elizabeth Broun, ‘The Portable Raphael, in The Engravings of Marcantonio 
Raimondi, Chapel Hill, NC 1981, p. aa. 

See Hubert Damisch’s discussion of this matter in The Judgement of Paris, 
Chicago 1996, pp. 81-83. 
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MAF (Marcantonio fecit). The exact nature of their business arrangement 
is still rather unclear, and the rules concerning printmaking remained 
muddled for a long time. Some artists were hired by printers, or con- 
tracted printers themselves, but dead artists were fair game for everyone: 
there were many prints allegedly (but not always in fact) based on works 
by Hieronymus Bosch produced in the sixteenth century. 


But it was the most revolutionary method of reproduction and multi- 
plication that led to the beginnings of state regulation: book printing. 
Royal ‘privileges’ gave publishers the exclusive right to publish a certain 
book during a specified period, but this was not so much copyright law 
as a form of state control” In England, censorship ceased to be the 
dominant factor with the 1709 Statute of Queen Anne, but in France 
the ancien régime continued to use its system of privileges to block 
publication—which led to the blossoming of an underground culture 
of ‘illegal best-sellers." In contemporary copyright we appear to wit- 
ness a partial return to the logic behind the old system of privileges, 
before the advent of modern copyright legislation: like the former, corpo- 
rate actions against ‘copyright infringements’ such as Napier’s Distorted 
Barbie amount to a regime of censorship. 


Copyright legislation in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
was mainly stimulated by the wish to enable authors to make a decent 
living, and hence be able to create new works. Attention was initially 
still focused on writers: the first American copyright law of r790 dealt 
exclusively with books and maps; but it quickly became clear that this 
was insufficient. An 1802 amendment extended the law to engravings 
and etchings, while musical compositions were added in 1831. Popular 
nineteenth-century painters like Delaroche and, later, Holman Hunt 
and Alma-Tadema became adept at exploiting their copyright by selling 
it to enterprising art dealers like Goupil and Gambart, who then hired 
engravers to produce prestigious prints. 


Although the sale of reproduction rights was an important source of 
income for such artists, supplementing the sale of the actual paintings, 


it repeatedly happened that a painter was willing to sell his copyright at a 











™ Royce Whale, Copyright: Evolution, Theory and Practice, London 1971, pp. 1-7. 
a See Robert Darnton, The Forbidden Best-Sellers of Pre-Revolutionary France, New 
York 1995. 
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bargain price if the publisher were willing to invest in a superb engraver. 
These artists were highly aware that reproductions of their works were 
crucial to their reputation, since the actual paintings were often hidden 
away in private collections.” Goupil and Gambart also quickly realized 
the possibilities of photography: in 1858, Goupil published a catalogue 
raisonné of Delaroche’s work with photographic illustrations, as well as a 
series of reproductions called Galerie photographique. In something close 
to historical irony, Goupil even published photographs after prints by 
Raimondi. However, the new form of reproduction proved to be a mixed 
blessing: it was comparatively easy for others to make photographic 
copies of the engravings published by Goupil and Gambart, and offer 
them at a fraction of the cost. The dealers responded to this threat by 
trying to get the photographers convicted for pirating ‘their’ engravings. 
The attempts were usually ineffective, however, because of the limita- 
tions of European laws.“ 


However great the turmoil over mechanical reproduction, artists still 
retained their manual copyright. To this day one can see artists labouring 
over their copies of Old Master paintings in many European museums; 
these same museums will, needless to say, milk their copyright for all its 
worth when it comes to photographic reproduction for books or maga- 
zines. As a general rule, ‘imitation’ in painting and drawing remained 
free from legal complications but, under the influence of Romantic 
notions of art, copying and quoting were increasingly seen as artistic 
sins. The cult of originality entailed a kind of possessiveness among art- 
ists: certain forms or compositional types were ‘theirs’. In this sense, the 
censorious attitude of Romanticism and its Modernist offspring towards 
artistic theft may have enabled it to be seen as a legal offence. Perhaps 
Aby Warburg sensed this when he described the opposition between the 
modern cult of originality and Dürer’s use of an Italian model for his 
print depicting Orpheus in legal terms. Punningly, Warburg suggested 
that if a judge were to investigate the evidence of Dtirer’s ‘artistic 





3 Stephen Bann emphasizes this point with regard to Delaroche in his Parallel 
Lines: Printmakers, Painters and Photographers in Nineteenth-Century France, New 
Haven 2001. 

4 Robert Verhoogt, ‘Kunsthandel in prenten. Over de negentiende-eeuwse kunst- 
handels van Goupil en Gambarť, m Kunstlicht, vol. 20, no. 1, pp. 22-29; and 
‘Artistic Piracy: Modern Conflicts of Artstic Copyright in Historical Perspective’, 
http://www.unites.ugam.ca/AHWA/Meetings/2000.CIHA/Verhoogt html 
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Prozess’, it would become apparent that he, too, had stolen things and 
was ‘no individual in the modern sense of the word’. 


The triumph of legalism is a recent event. For close to two centuries, 
copyright concerned mainly the protection of authors, publishers or art- 
ists against the ‘copying’ of entire books, paintings (via prints) etc. That 
is to say, it was concerned with Raimondis business (reproduction), not 
with Reynolds's (emulation). Only in the past few decades has copyright 
been expanded to include snatches of musical compositions, or vague 
similarities in storylines. Copyright has also inflated in another, scarcely 
perceived way: for a painter-theorist like Reynolds it was self-evident that 
painters should depict scenes from great literary works, and it would 
never have entered his mind that this might cause legal problems (in 
part, it is true, because the original creators were long dead). But when 
short stories and novels were used as the basis for films in the early 
twentieth century, it quickly became the rule that studios should pay 
the authors for the film rights. Even at that comparatively early date, 
copyright infringed upon established artistic practice, such as taking a 
work in one medium as the basis for a work in another. As in more 
recent cases, this results in a limitation of the possibilities for active 
cultural intervention: only large studios can buy the rights to certain 
books, and will sue anyone who makes a different (perhaps superior, 
perhaps critical) version. ‘Officially’, all this is of course designed to ‘pro- 
tect authors’; but wouldn’t authors in any case benefit substantially from 
sales of books made into one or more ‘major motion pictures’? They 
might also benefit if a studio deemed it wise to ask them, for a fee, to 
endorse the film based on their book. 


Semiological warfare 


Culture has become big business, but big business has also increasingly 
become culture: this is certainly one cause for the current legal funda- 
mentalism regarding copyright. Capitalism has entered its neo-Platonic 
phase, with a hint of German idealism, or its debasement in theosophy: 
spirit triumphs over matter as images, brands and experiences prevail 








53 The word means both process and trial in German. Manuscript by Aby 
Warburg quoted in Charlotte Schoell-Glass, Aby Warburg und der Antisemitismus. 
Kulturwissenschaft als Geistespolitik, Frankfurt 1998, p. 87. 

£ Vaidhyanathan, Copyright and Coppwrongs, pp. 81-116 and p. r25. 
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over more down-to-earth commodities. The answer proposed by some 
critical groups and individuals has been ‘culture jamming.’ Mark Dery 
popularized the term, which had also been used by Negativland, with his 
1993 manifesto Culture Jamming: Hacking, Slashing and Sniping in the 
Empire of Signs.” If culture is largely controlled by multinational corpo- 
rations, then to point to alternatives it needs to be subjected to critical 
interventions. The signs have to be manipulated, mutilated; such acts 
of ‘semiological guerrilla warfare’ (as Dery quotes Eco) have a liberating 
power; they constitute ‘radical politics in the empire of signs’. 


Culture jamming can take on different guises. For the Canadian 
Adbusters group, it mainly means the manipulation of advertisements, 
especially for clothing, alcohol and tobacco products. However, Adbusters’ 
commercialism (one can buy culture-jamming merchandise from them) 
makes them seem like another—hip, progressive, ‘critical’/—brand.¥ A 
further, more substantial problem is that their message often merely 
consists of politically correct truisms in graphic form: smoking and 
alcohol are bad for you, etc. A version of the Absolut Vodka ad with a 
limp bottle and the slogan ‘Absolut Impotent’ is weak humour blended 
with a degree of puritan self-righteousness. It certainly remains within 
the bounds of conventional satire—more Alfred E. Neuman than Guy 
Debord. Adbusters may be a particularly pallid example of contemporary 
culture jamming, which also includes more intelligent practices, but its 
limited aims are characteristic of the current situation. Dery invokes 
Situationist détournement as a historical precedent for the practices he 
avows. A more detailed comparison might be useful in order to under- 
stand the transformations of the art of theft in the past decades. 


In their 1956 article on the subject, Debord and Gil Wolman clearly dis- 
tanced the concept of détournement from mere parody for the sake of 
‘comical effects’. Traditional parody still presupposes the notion of an 
original—MAD magazine parodies remain dependent on the films and 
TV shows they mock—whereas the Situationist regards his ‘sources’ as 
null and void.” This is true even when acknowledged masterpieces, like 





7 See ips / egw essentalcsecis:com /Shop/ Dery imal Dery’s essay can algo be 
found on several other websites. 

* See Carrie McLaren, ‘Culture Jamming™ Brought to you by Adbusters’, 
http: //www.ibiblio.org/stayfree/9 /adbusters_htm 

3 Guy Debord and Gil Wolman, ‘Mode d'emploi du détournement, in Les Lèvres 
nues, no. 8 (May 1956), p. 3. 
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a Griffith film, are to be détourned. What is amazing about Situationist 
détournement (the concept and, at times, the practice) is precisely the 
belief that the capitalist world was doomed, and so were the images 
and other materials that were to be appropriated. To the Situationist, 
the glittering signs surrounding them already looked like ruins. Marilyn 
Monroe was a corpse under a layer of make-up; her days were num- 
bered. This is a marked difference from most contemporary culture 
jammers, who are less sure that history is on their side rather than 
that of Bill Gates or Michael Hisner. If anything, there is a sense that 
one’s own existence 1s threatened by forces that are much stronger than 
previously thought. As it is hard to believe that the ‘decline and fall of 
the spectacular commodity economy’ is at hand, the Situationists’ arro- 
gant sense of superiority has given way to more modest practices. But 
even these constantly risk being persecuted as copyright infringements, 
whereas the Situationists’ critique of the cult of originality and of the 
commodified work of art took place in a period when acts of ‘borrowing 
or stealing’ were not all treated as such. 


The Situationists’ attitude towards public activity varied over the years. 
The initial founding of the SI, with the participation of well-known art- 
ists, was a step out of the utter obscurity of the Internationale Lettriste 
into something distantly resembling limelight, but Debord and his allies 
seem to have strongly believed that one could simply sit back and await 
the system’s impending collapse. (When the time was finally ripe, one 
should of course be ready to produce pamphlets to give the revolution- 
aries a solid theoretical base.) Today’s culture jamming, on the other 
hand, starts from the presupposition that even the smallest changes 
have to be fought for, and most other changes will be for the worst 
and, what’s more, highly unlikely to provoke an insurrectionary uprising 
against the system. While détournements, like those in Debord’s films, 
were often esoteric and demanding, culture jamming is often populist 
precisely because its impact is thought to matter. This is true even with 
artists who refer explicitly to the Situationists, such as director Craig 
Baldwin, whose film Sonic Outlaws is based on Negativland’s troubles 
over sampling. Baldwin’s comparatively moderate stance is evident from 
his opinion (which has also been voiced by Negativland) that the concept 
of ‘fair use’ in copyright law should be extended to include new works 
that are created from fragments of other works.” The impulse seems 











æ See ‘No Copyright? A Talk with Sonic Outlaws Director Craig Baldwin’, at http:// 
www.deuceofclibs.com /write/baldwin.htm 
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to be less to destroy current capitalist culture than to curb its excesses 
and to make sure that artistic creation, of which an art of theft is a nec- 
essary element, remains possible at all. Siva Vaidhyanathan is another 
proponent of this tendency; apart from advocating a more liberal inter- 
pretation of ‘fair use’, he argues that copyright should be seen not as 
a property right but as a privilege accorded to a producer for a limited 
number of years. 


During the 1990s, forms of culture jamming have been adopted by 
people who are nobody’s idea of daring semiotic terrorists: it has become 
part of the mainstream as well. The various ‘attacks’ on Barbie might 
serve as an example. It is not surprising that this ubiquitous plastic ideal 
of womanhood has had its share of mutilations; they range from a girl 
at my local supermarket who wears a T-shirt with the text ‘BARBIE IS 
A SLUT to a variety of Barbie web sites and even to the 1997 Aqua hit 
song Barbie Girl. While Aqua’s bland pop confection was probably not 
what Dery had in mind when he wrote his manifesto, it proved threaten- 
ing enough—‘Life in plastic is fantastic—for Mattel to sue. Perhaps the 
mere mention of unspeakable things like ‘hanky-panky’ in the lyrics was 
seen as an attack on the Barbie essence: a shiny, spotless fetish without 
orifices. To Mattel, this was hardcore culture jamming. Their lawyers 
immediately went into action, but Aqua had behind them a major record 
company willing to enter a costly legal fight, and emerged victorious. 
Mark Napier, since he had no such corporate backing, chose to make a 
more abstract version of his Distorted Barbie web project, in which the 
images were not recognizable as Barbie dolls anymore. The work may 
actually have profited from this: the later images have an uncanny power 
that was lacking in the earlier, more literal ones. Still, it is a sobering 
illustration of the state of things. One might regard mainstream forms 
of culture jamming with distrust: once again, something radical is co- 
opted. On the other hand, the fact that the attacks on Barbie come from 
different quarters, and range from mainstream entertainment to art and 
the subculture, could be seen as a hopeful sign: the copyrighted culture 
is everywhere under attack, and the very companies who exploit it are at 
times forced to turn and fight. 


Although it is not very likely that these contemporary détournements will 
lead to the destruction of such an icon of pop-culture, as Napier believes, 





= Naomi Klein, No Logo, London 2000, pp. 180-1. 
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they can certainly introduce meanings that are undesirable from Mattel’s 
point of view. This means not the destruction, but the transformation 
of the icon—a process with an unforeseeable outcome. Once again, it 
appears that present-day culture jamming does not aim at the destruc- 
tion of capitalist society, but rather to make spaces from which it can 
be criticized and changed. In this regard, the historical precedent for 
many contemporary practices is not so much the extreme ambitions 
of Situationist détournements as the Barthesian idea of a ‘second-degree 
mythology —a hijacking of the ‘myths’ of mass culture for critical pur- 
poses, without necessarily presupposing that the end of capitalism is 
just around the corner. 


To the Situationists, of course, Barthes was about as radical as 
Eisenhower or De Gaulle; but while a retreat from maximalism can lead 
to a kind of Biedermeier criticism content to set itself small, immediate 
goals (as with Adbusters), a sober appraisal of the possibilities and prob- 
lems of ‘culture jamming’ is in itself positive, and some contemporary 
détournements (for instance on various websites) are quite aggressive and 
cunning. The problem remains that such practices are likely to meet 
legal challenges; but this only emphasizes the necessity of a broadly prac- 
tised art of theft—of many parallel arts of theft, both mainstream and 
marginal. Only the continuation and intensification of culture jamming 
can give momentum to necessary initiatives to reform copyright law. 


Institutionalized appropriation 


In the late 19708 and the 1980s, appropriation was regarded as a quint- 
essential strategy of postmodern art the appropriation of pre-existing 
material sabotaged the Modernist cult of originality and authenticity.” 
Artists like Richard Prince and Sherrie Levine ‘rephotographed’ both 
advertisements and works by classic photographers like Evans and 
Weston. Levine also copied paintings and drawings by Schiele, Stuart 
Davis and other Modernists. Theorists found precedents for this appro- 
priation art in the readymade and the collage; these were contrasted, as 
radical avant-garde strategies, with ‘official’ Modernism, which aimed at 
depth, authenticity and originality. 





= Roland Barthes, Mythologies (1957), trans. Annette Lavers, New York 1972, p. 135. 
3 See Douglas Crimp, On the Museum's Ruins, Cambridge, MA 1993; and Craig 
Owens, Beyond Recognition: Representation, Power and Culture, Berkeley 1992. 
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However, the postmodern critique of originality clashed with the now 
thoroughly established concept of intellectual property. As we have seen, 
the Situationists were more or less free to criticize both the Modernist 
belief in originality and the reign of spectacle by détourning media 
images and texts, without having to face legal consequences. In the six- 
ties, much more publicly, Andy Warhol re-used publicity stills and news 
photographs (as well as the designs of products like Coca-Cola and Brillo 
soap pads) without getting himself into trouble. But when Jeff Koons 
made use of images from kitsch postcards for some of his 1980s sculp- 
tures, it led to lawsuits. In the court case concerning Koons’s sculpture 
String of Puppies (1988) the artist and his lawyer used a strategy derived 
(consciously or unconsciously) from Marcel Duchamp’s defence of his 
Fountain (1917), the famous urinal signed ‘R. Mutt’. Duchamp anony- 
mously defended the work of ‘Mr. Mutt’ on the grounds that he had 
‘created a new thought for that object.’* Duchamp, of course, was not 
arguing a legal case; reacting against the cult of originality, he defended 
the artistic right of ‘Mr. Mutt’ to sign a urinal and present it as a work 
of art. Along similar lines Koons claimed that he had imbued the post- 
card’s picture with ‘spirituality’ and ‘animation’ by taking it ‘to another 
vocabulary’. This line of defence failed; in 1990, Koons was found to 
have violated the photographer's copyright.*5 


If there is a danger in the art of theft as practised inside the art world, it 
lies in the widespread silence regarding such cases and copyright issues 
in general. The recent debates over artistic theft have been curiously 
neglected by the more established art institutions and publications—as 
if these matters are better left to activists whose financial stakes are not 
so high. In spite of this code of silence, artists who appropriate images 
(from magazines, films or television) now have to spend a considerable 
amount of time and money on legal issues. This may not be so arduous 
for ‘big’ artists, but it certainly is for less commercially successful ones. 
It is to be hoped that artists will start to deal with this more overtly, let- 
ting it flow over into their work so as to make it a more public concern. 


An example of such an approach is the Ann Lee project by Pierre Huyghe 
and Philippe Parreno. These artists have purchased the copyright of a 





= Anonymous [Marcel Duchamp, possibly with Beatrice Wood], ‘The Richard Mutt 
Case’, in The Blind Man, no. a (May 1917), unpaginated. 
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Japanese manga character, Ann Lee, and made her the subject of several 
computer animation videos. In Huyghe’s video Two Minutes Out of Time 
(2000) Ann Lee talks to the viewer about being a ‘sign’ designed by a 
company and ‘proposed for sale’. At the beginning, she asks the viewer 
for two minutes of his or her attention, ‘two minutes of your linear time. 
That’s more than I would have spent anyway in a story before being 
forgotten .. .’ This remark refers to the fact that Ann Lee was given 
attributes that would have made her a very minor, barely noticeable char- 
acter (as if to reflect this, the artists variously spell her name Ann Lee, 
AnnLee and Annlee). Huyghe and Parreno have, as it were, rescued 
her from this fate and given her a voice. Huyghe’s video is strangely 
touching: seeing this computer-generated being with its alien eyes is like 
watching a slave speaking about life as someone’s property—Ann Lee is 
a virtual serf. By purchasing her, the artists participate in the copyright 
economy, but by making this act of purchase public and elaborating on 
it in their videos, they break the art world’s silence. 


Huyghe, who often utilizes old film material, has had more than his 
share of copyright struggles, and has repeatedly referred to them in 
his works. In the video installation The Third Memory (2000), two adja- 
cent projections feature former bank robber John Wojtowicz, whose 
story was told in the Sidney Lumet film Dog Day Afternoon (1975).” 
Huyghe shows Wojtowicz—now an elderly and voluminous man—in 
an abstracted, simplified version of the bank set from Dog Day Afternoon; 
Wojtowicz tells his version of the historical truth, while complaining 
about the FBI’s manipulations and about Warner Brothers, who he 
claims still owe him money. At the beginning of this work, Huyghe 
shows an FBI warning about the illegal copying of videos: it constitutes 
a federal offence. In spite of his underdog position, Wojtowicz is in 
a sense just like Warner Brothers and similar corporations: he wants 
‘to milk his copyright to the fullest. What makes his case different is 
that he also wants to reclaim his life's story—only he can tell the truth. 
Payments from Warner Brothers may perhaps come in handy finan- 
cially, but one gets the impression that what Wojtowicz really wants 
is what Huyghe offers him: the opportunity to say what happened in 
the bank, how the FBI betrayed him and told lies about him, and how 
Warner Brothers continued in the same vein. 





= See the exhibition catalogue Pierre Huyghe. The Third Memory, Paris 2000. 
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However, as the lights over the unreal, stylized set go up and then go 
out, one gets the impression that it is all just a dream constantly worked 
over by Wojtowicz. He gets to repeat everything, but this time he is in 
control, even if only by being the narrator of a story whose outcome is 
already determined. In this way, Huyghe shows not so much ‘the truth 
behind Dog Day Afternoon’ as a man who is entangled in the myth his 
life has become. The FBI warning included by Huyghe makes it clear 
that working with such a copyrighted mythology, in which Dog Day 
Afternoon is a central element, is a difficult undertaking. As a Barthesian 
détournement of Dog Day Afternoon, as a second-degree myth realized in 
spite of such obstacles, The Third Memory is one of the most complex 
and thought-provoking meditations on the current state of our copy- 
righted culture. 


But how persuasive are the claims that have been made for the critical 
nature of appropriation art if one perceives that artists such as Sherrie 
Levine or Richard Prince, as well as younger artists such as Huyghe, 
have remained largely within the confines of art-world institutions, and 
that their work is thoroughly commodified? One could see appropria- 
tion art as the domestication of détournement, by an art world eager for 
some semblance of critical intellectual engagement. The Situationists 
had a rather uneasy relationship with art; the IS defined itself as a revo- 
lutionary rather than artistic avant-garde, and the fact that Asger Jorn and 
other artist-members sold their work in order to make a living was never 
really accepted.” Détournements in the contexts of art and literature were 
acceptable only in order to show that ‘the old cultural spheres’ were 
obsolete. The real arena of the détournement was outside those special- 
ized fields—in pamphlets, magazines, posters or films. By contrast, 
many contemporary practitioners who appropriate imagery appear to be 
quite content to remain within the art world, by now a subdivision of the 
culture industry, but still one with special rules of its own. 


This means that the reception of their work is largely conditioned by 
the category of the œuvre: Richard Prince’s rephotographed Marlboro 
cowboy is at least as much an icon of the work of Richard Prince (pre- 
sented in retrospectives and in catalogues) as it is a deconstruction of an 
icon of masculinity and its instrumentalization by the tobacco industry. 


= Anonymous, ‘L’Avant-garde de la présence’, Internationale Situatonniste, no. 8, 
January 1963, pp. 20—aI. 
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However, it is precisely because the Marlboro man takes his place in 
Prince’s work among, for instance, rephotographed ‘biker chicks’ that 
the result is something more interesting than a tobacco version of 
‘Absolut Impotent’. An œuvre like that of Prince may be commodified 
and firmly locked within the art world, but this position enables it to 
go beyond the sloganesque. More direct, activist forms of the art of 
theft are needed as well, but it would be an immense impoverishment 
to brush aside sophisticated approaches. In a culture largely owned by 
monolithically intolerant companies, initiatives to reform copyright law 
can only gain momentum if the art of theft is practised in widely dif- 
ferent contexts and in different ways—ranging from compler to inane, 
from belligerent to subtle, from subculture to mainstream and from 


high art to pop songs. 
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ALAIN SUPIOT 


ONTOLOGIES OF LAW 


OW SHOULD WH UNDERSTAND the role of laws—of order- 

ing, causality, positive law—within our modes of thought? 

As a starting point, we might consider Marcel Granet’s 

formulation—one calculated to floor a Western jurist—in 
summing up all he had encompassed in his classic work on China: 
‘Bearing in mind’, Granet wrote, ‘that the Chinese never voluntarily 
submit to any constraint, not even a doctrinal one, I shall restrict myself 
to the observation: “Neither God Nor Law”.” This attempt to ‘situate the 
most immense and most durable civilization ever known’ may help us 
to position Western thought as well. Granet was, of course, not imply- 
ing that China lacked any notion of law: the Middle Kingdom had both 
administrative and penal codes.? But it never developed the broader idea 
of civil law, on which the West’s concept of ‘civilization’ is founded. In 
the Confucian tradition, a ‘civilized’ man has no need of law: he has 
already internalized the whole art of social etiquette. Law—in its most 
rustic and brutal form: the penal code—would do well enough for those 
barbarians incapable of attaining such sophistication.’ 


There was a school of thought, flourishing towards the end of the 
era of Warring States, that attacked the hypocrisy of this ‘government 
by men’—ie., by mandarins—in the name of a ‘government by law’. 
But when they came to power at the beginning of the First Empire 
these Legalists, making do with what they had, merely set about extend- 
ing the vicious penal code across all aspects of social life. Confucians 
were brutally repressed and, in 213 BC, their books were burnt.‘ The 
Legalists’ victory was short-lived; their theories were abandoned with 
the overthrow of the Qin dynasty in 206 BC and thereafter they were 
remembered only for their cruelty and excess. 
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The Legalists were said to have engraved their law on the iron cauldrons 
in which transgressors were boiled alive—thus giving it maximum pub- 
licity, and rendering its content and sanctions immediately intelligible to 
all. Kafka’s In The Penal Colony portrays precisely the opposite principle: 
the machine inscribes the occult text into the flesh of the condemned 
man who, by this means alone, in the ecstasy of his final breath, under- 
stands what secret interdiction he has transgressed. Kafka’s texts are in 
the image of the same law—lending themselves to an endless labour of 
interpretation. Three comments are in order here. Firstly, the idea that 
the law is an enigma is typically Western; it would never have occurred 
to the Legalists. According to one of the school’s classics, the Shangjun- 
shu: ‘The people are easy to govern, for they are stupid. The law can 
provide for this and will function well as long as it is clear and easy to 
understand’.5 Secondly, the notion that the human body is the site par 
excellence on which the law should be inscribed was one of the breaking 
points between the Jewish and Christian traditions, on the question of 
circumcision.® Thirdly, the Western mind has always been fascinated by 
the thought that to incarnate the law literally, as do Kafka’s condemned, 
could be a form of revelation.’ 


At no point in the history of Chinese thought, not even among the 
Legalists, is there any concept of the law as guarantee of the rights of the 
individual. How are we to explain this fundamental difference between 
Eastern and Western thought? André Haudricourt—ethnologist, bota- 
nist, technologist and Orientalist—has argued that ‘the relationships 
between man and nature are infinitely more important than the shape 
of his skull, or the colour of his skin, in explaining his behaviour and 


1 La pensée chinoise (1934), Paris 1988, pp. 475-6. 

1 See E. Balsz, La bureaucratic cåeste, Paris 1968, p. 15ff 

3 See J. Escarra, Le droit chinois, conception et évolution, Paris 1936; for a more 
naunced view, see Xiaoping Li, ‘esprit du loi chinois’, Revue internationale de droit 
comparatif, 1, 1997; for a terminological analysis, see T. Tsien, ‘Le concept de « loi » 
en Chine’, Archives de philosophie du droit, voL 25, Paris 1980. 

+ Léon Vandermeersch, La formation du légisme, Paris 1965, and ed. 1987 

5 Cited in Vandermeersch, La formation du légisme, p. 200. 

6 See the debate in Acts 15:1-34 and Romans 2:25; also Pierre Legendre, Les enfants 
du Texte, Paris 1992, pp. 220 and 243. 

7 Michel Foucault, Surveiller et punir, Paris 1975, p. 9, and the pages Georges Bataille 
devoted to Chinese torture in Les larmes d’Fros, Paris 1971, p. 237, or to execution of 
Gilles de Ras, in Gilles de Rais, Paris 1965, p. 92. 
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the social history he transmits’. Haudricourt proposed a symbolic repre- 
sentation of these relationships: the models of gardener and shepherd, 
represented in Genesis by Cain and Abel. A social formation may com- 
bine these two; but it will be defined by whichever model is dominant 
in its relation to nature. In the pastoral societies of the Mediterranean 
it was the domestication of animals that predominated—Yahweh pre- 
ferred the aroma of Abel’s grill to Cain’s vegetarian offerings (Genesis 
4:3). Asian societies, by contrast, depended for their survival on rice or 
yams. Plant cultivation is an indirect, sometimes even a negative proc- 
ess. The gardener does not make seeds sprout by tugging at them but by 
giving them the best possible conditions for growth: light, humidity, soil 
quality, freedom from weeds and so on; it involves working with nature 
rather than restraining it. Restraint, on the other hand, is an essential 
element of animal husbandry, which relies on sticks, pens, dogs and 
ropes. In each culture, the dominant mode exerts its influence over the 
regressive one. In the West, the concept of taming nature is evident in 
attitudes towards plants—witness the formal French garden; or worse, 
the thinking behind EU agricultural directives. In China, similarly, the 
idea of being in harmony with nature informs the relationship between 
man and beast: ‘The ox has the same breath and blood as man, and its 
feelings must be taken into account’.? Whereas for Aristotle, ‘There is 
no friendship or justice possible between ox and man, any more than 
between slave and master’.9 


Power and order 


As Aristotle’s dictum suggests, the relationship between man and nature 
in any given social formation reflects that between rulers and ruled. It 
took sailors and fishermen to conceive government in terms of a hand 
on a tiller, and the dominance of the pastoral in Western religious and 
political discourse is widely recognized: the shepherd, the Lamb, the 
faithful flock, the crosier, the sceptre. Power manifests itself in the form 
of an order, an imperative; leaders and commanders are venerated. In 
the Confucian tradition, the role of political power is to guarantee the 
harmony necessary for all to develop their own potential, and anyone 


® André Haudncourt, La technologie, science humaine, Pans 1987, p 282-5 and 
‘Domestication des animaux, culture des plantes et traitement d’autru’, L'Homme, 
Paris 1962, p. 40-50. 

9 Nichomachean Ethics, VIII, a. 
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possessed of such virtue deserves to wield it ‘He who is right is fol- 
lowed without giving a command. He who is not right commands 
without being followed.’* One can understand from this how ‘govern- 
ment by law’ prospered in the West, while Asia preferred ‘government 
by men’. The idea of applying the law does not make much sense in a 
garden. The good shepherd, on the other hand, is one who makes the 
sheep abide by his will. In Christian Europe the concept of order—social, 
natural or celestial—has naturally referred back to that of law—human, 
scientific or divine. Lawyers have had no monopoly on the subject. 


Montesquieu gives the most famous definition: ‘Laws, in the widest pos- 
sible sense, are the necessary relations derived from the fundamental 
nature of all things; in this sense, all forms of being [divine, human 
and natural] have their own laws.’ All three types of law share the idea 
of causality—of ‘necessary relations’. Rationality here is the universal 
governing principle, encompassing heaven, the natural world and man. 
Thus Montesquieu’s conclusion: “The law in general is human reason, 
inasmuch as it governs all people on Earth’. 


This conception of law is profoundly characteristic of Western thought. 
Its ramifications go far beyond the legal domain—itself now placed 
within the much wider setting of a universal causality that encompasses 
divine and scientific laws. This is quite different from the standard 
approach to the relationship between ‘science’ and ‘law’, usually dis- 
cussed today in terms of the legal, moral or ethical limits that might 
restrict the exploitation of scientific discoveries, especially biological 
ones: using law, in the sense of legislation, as a possible remedy for the 
malaise of a science without a conscience. If, on the contrary, we see law 
as something common both to legislation and to science, we can trace 
the problem in their relationship back to its origins: religion. 


Divine tables 


The relationship between science and law was posed in comparable terms 
by Joseph Needham when he asked why the Chinese—whose knowl- 


edge and skills far surpassed those of Europeans in every respect until 
the sixteenth century—nevertheless ‘missed the turning’ for modern 


° Analects, XIII, 6. 
1 De Pesprit des lois, Paris 1951, vol. II, p. 23a. 
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science. The chief explanation Needham offered was that European sci- 
ence was based on a conception of law wholly absent from Chinese 
thought. Within the Western tradition, the Ancient Babylonians—who 
envisioned the Sun God Marduk as lawgiver to the stars—are the earli- 
est source for the idea of the divine ordinance of laws of nature, also 
articulated in human laws, that is portrayed in the eighteenth-century 
BC Hammurabi Code. The image recurs in Hebrew writings; the impor- 
tance of the divine legislator in Judaism—and therefore in Christian 
thought—is well known. Thus, ‘God gave his orders to the sea, that the 
waters should not exceed his commands’. Roman jurisconsuls tried to 
establish a common legal denominator for the practices of all known 
peoples in the jus gentium, whence the modern concept of natural law 
is derived. Under Stoic influence, the jus naturale came to encompass 
both man and nature—in the words of Ulpian: ‘Natural law is that which 
all animals learn from nature; it is not specific to the human race’. 
In mediaeval Europe, too, the laws of nature formed part of a divine 
legislation that all must obey. Needham reports that as late as 1474 a 
rooster was condemned to be burnt alive in Basel for the ‘abominable 
and unnatural’ act of laying an egg. 


Today the bird would no doubt end up in the hands of a biologist who, 
rather than punishing such an infraction of genetic law, would endeav- 
our to understand it. The breakthrough in modern science came when 
scholars stopped setting themselves up as guardians of divine laws and 
turned to deciphering them instead. It was the hypothesis that there 
existed, in Descartes’s phrase, ‘laws that God has established in Nature’ 
that, in effect, made it possible to discover these laws and then to express 
them mathematically—at which point, God stopped speaking Latin and 
spoke in numbers. ‘In Europe’, writes Needham, 


posttivist law contributed to the development of natural science by way 
of its precise formulation, and because it rmphed that the Earth-bound 
legislator had Ins counterpart in the heavens, whose ordinance unfurled 
wherever material objects existed. In order to beheve in the rational intel- 
ligibility of nature, the European mind had to presuppose (or found it 
very convenient to presuppose) the existence of a Supreme Being who, 
rational itself, had placed this intelhgibility ın nature . . . We do not find 
this in Chmese thought. Even the Chinese translation of ‘law of nature’, 


™ Joseph Needham, ‘Human Law and the Laws of Nature’, Journal of the History of 
Ideas, vol. 12, no. 3 (1951). 
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zian fa, means ‘spontaneous law’, a wording which rigorously adheres 
to the old Taoist denial of a personal God, and which all but leads to a 
contradicton in terms. 


The religious antecedents common to both human and scientific laws 
are even clearer when viewed in historical rather than epistemological 
terms. The concept of natural laws took on a scientific value only with 
the emerging distinction—and articulation—between Church and State, 
between spiritual and temporal power. Needham locates the point of 
rupture at the moment when centralized royal authority triumphed 
over feudalism: Descartes wrote just forty years after Bodin developed 
his theory of sovereignty; scientific ideas of natural law flourished at 
the height of absolutism in the work Spinoza, Boyle and Newton.” 
But the origins of monarchist-state theory lie earlier, in the Gregorian 
Revolution of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which both separated 
religious and secular powers and established the Church as model of 
the centralized state.” 


It is thanks to this ‘revolution of interpretation’, in Pierre Legendre’s 
phrase, to Gratian and to the legalists of the Bologna school, that 
laws were bound to the principle of rationality, through their inscrip- 
tion in a systematic body of texts. It was in the twelfth century, too, 
that Abelard formulated the distinction between natural and mirac- 
ulous causes, and affirmed the powers of reason against those of 
tradition. Western thought began to tear itself away from the practice 
of seeking concrete, singular causes, and turned towards the investiga- 
tion of formal correspondences; for which algebra would provide the 
most sophisticated terms. 


It was not until the French Revolution and the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, however, that science and the state fully emancipated them- 
selves from religion, and Grotius’s ‘impious hypothesis’ of a jurist 


3 See Needham, ‘Human Law’, pp. 238-9 and aa2-3; he refers to the work of E. 
Zilsel, notably ‘The Genesis of the Concept of Physical Law’, Philosophical Review, 
May 1942. 

4 See Ernst Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies: a Study in Medieval Political 
Theory, Princeton 1957; Pierre Legendre, La pénétration du droit romain dans le 
droit canonique dassique, Paris 1964, and Les enfants du Texte, and Harold Berman, 
Law and Revolution: The Formation of the Western Legal Tradition, Cambridge, 
MA 1983, p. 85. 
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without God became flesh.’ In the realm of science the leap was made 
by Laplace, who declared that he could explain the universe without 
recourse to the idea of God. There was, therefore, no further need to 
refer to the divine legislator in ‘raising the veil’ of our ignorance; scien- 
tific discovery could now replace revelation. 


II 


It had taken seven centuries to dissipate the confusion caused by having 
religious, human and natural planes all confounded under one law; and 
for science and state to assert their modern meanings. We might ask, 
however, whether the mayhem is not returning today, in new forms. To 
understand the contemporary situation, we have first to grasp the ambiv- 
alent nature of this laicization—the ‘disembeddedness’, as Berman puts 
it, of laws that, like the Renaissance statues, have torn themselves from 
cathedrals to populate public squares and gardens. One way of under- 
standing this ambivalence is through the history of art, running parallel 
to those of law and science—although the mathematization of pictorial 
space through the discovery of the laws of perspective preceded Kepler's 
laws. The ancient civilizations of the East, of classical Greece and media- 
eval Europe objected to the use of perspective on the grounds that it 
‘seemed to introduce an individual, accidental factor into a world that 
was otherwise extra-subjective or supra-subjective’. 


This was particularly true for religious art; the image of heaven could 
scarcely be subordinated to an individual viewpoint, since this was pre- 
cisely what it was meant to transcend. Within the laws of perspective, 
however, the image is rigorously reordered around the perception of 
an individual subject. Herein lies the ambivalence of their discovery, so 
masterfully analysed by Panofsky: 


One can justly conceive the history of perspective as the tnumph of the 
sense of the real, the constitution of distance and objectivity; but equally, as 
the triumph of that lust for power that denies all distance; as a systematiza- 
tion and stabilization of the outside world, but also as an expansion of the 
ego’s sphere. 





* See Pierre Legendre, Le désir politique de Dieu, Paris 1988, p. a1 
* Erwin Panofsky, Die Perspektive als symbolische Form, Leipzig 1927. 
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Panofsky’s comments on the laws of perspective are equally applicable 
to the invention of human and scientific laws, freed from metaphysics. 
They, too, effect a ‘systematization and stabilization of the outside world’, 
subordinating relations between men, or between men and nature, to 
the rule of reason. In the abstract, human law is equally applicable to all, 
including even the constituted state from which it springs. Scientific law 
subjects our relation to the world to rational principles, excluding the 
possibility of miracles or divine intervention. 


Both sets of laws are reinforced by being seen as elements of a larger 
body of logic, linking them together But here they also, in a sense, 
expand ‘the ego’s sphere’. For the centre—the head—of this body of logic 
is reason; ultimately, it lies in the mind of man. The painter's perspec- 
tive corresponds to the Cartesian cogito, in scientific theory, or to the 
legislator’s will in theories of the state. Mastering these laws through his 
reason, man can aspire to take the place of God: determing the social 
order, or submitting nature to his rule. The two ambitions have been 
intimately linked since the Enlightenment, when the project of a law 
founded on human nature, drawing on the methods of mathematics and 
physics, was first propounded. We will need to follow their trajectories 
futher if we are to situate the place of law in contemporary thought. 


Uncertainty principles 


Throughout the twentieth century, the law has become progressively 
more inaccessible to human reason in the very realm of its secular 
triumphs; giving way to the other notions—paradigms, models, ideal 
types, structures, markets, fields, systems, conventions—that become its 
avatars. In the nineteenth century, natural scientists still met at interna- 
tional congresses to establish what the law was on controversial points. 
Nowadays, the idea that there are such definitive laws—in the sense of 
Newton’s, say—is held only for very limited sets of circumstances. With 
Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, physicists have admitted that the 
infinitely small is inaccessible to law: it cannot be accurately observed or 
measured. In the human sciences, Freud’s discovery of the unconscious 
was the recognition that there was an obscure region within man that 
defies logical determinaton, even if it operates as a language. In the 
political sphere, the constituted state and the law are still standing, or 
still propping each other up; but they have lost their former solidity. As 
if fallen prey to a new forms of feudalism, the state seems to have given 
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up on the attempt to apply general and enduring laws to a world whose 
complexity eludes its grasp: the law restricts itself to a limited validity, 
or simply retreats in the face of markets and conventions.” For Saint 
Paul, as for Luther, law was infinitely more powerful than man. Diirer’s 
Melancolia I expressed, at the dawn of the modern age, this sense of rea- 
son’s powerlessness to grasp the world’s complerity, and nostalgia for a 
bygone time when thought could rest within the law of God. Now, as 
in Kafka’s parable, a man could spend his life waiting for the gates of 
the law to open, while counting the fleas jumping from the gatekeeper’s 
beard. And even if he got through that gate and deciphered that law, 
he would find a thousand more behind it, each one a thousand times 
more difficult to get beyond. 


Cut off from its religious antecedents, however, the law could liberate 
that ‘lust for power that denies all distance’. The role of divine legislator 
had fallen vacant; man could not but try to fill it—to grasp control of 
the foundational discourse of all law. But such a discourse needed a 
legitimacy comparable to that of the natural sciences; the latter's meth- 
ods were therefore transferred to the domain of man. Auguste Comte 
hoped it would then be possible, in the words of his mentor Saint- 
Simon, to replace the government of men by the administration of 
things. Such certainty that a scientific, technical norm was destined to 
wholly supplant human law is also found in Marxist legal criticism.9 
Confronted with the injustices of their time, Saint-Simon, Comte 
and Marx dreamed of humanity’s liberation when, having overthrown 
divinity, it would find in the laws of science the means of emancipation 
from the power of states. 


Enlightenment thinkers had replaced the trinity of laws with a duality, 
natural and human law, united under the aegis of reason. To reduce 
this duality further, the nascent social sciences attempted to establish 
the unity of scientific laws, and thereby render redundant both theol- 
ogy—whose position they would usurp in the universities—and law, 





7 See Legendre, Les enfants du Texte, p. 279, and Remarques sur la reftodalisation de 
la France, Paris 1997 ; also Ph. Gérard, F. Ost and M. Van de Kerchove, eds, ‘La loi 
dévorée par la convention’, in Droit négocié, droit imposé?, Brussels 1996, p. 631. 

* See Wolfgang Lepenies, Die drei Kulturen. Soziologie zwischen Literatur und 
Wissenschaft, Munich 1985. 

» See, notably, E-B. Pasukanis, La théorie générale du droit et le marxisme (1924), 
Paris 1970. 
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in its strictly juridical sense. On a purely scientific basis this project 
was doomed to failure, since to commit one’s thought to the search for 
laws requires an awareness of the limits of one’s understanding. As the 
social sciences slowly accumulated an unprecedented stock of knowl- 
edge, the sheer complexity of what they discovered demonstrated the 
vanity of promulgating cast-iron laws—of history, economics, society— 
that would determine the outcome of human destiny. 


On the other hand, this project enjoyed extraordinary political and 
ideological success, as it offered the lust for power literally unlimited 
horizons. Which is to say, it opened the door to madness. The totalitar- 
ian systems that marked the twentieth century enable us to see precisely 
where this project for the scientific regulation of society crosses over 
into delirium. It was not in their resemblance to religion, however mani- 
fold; though granted, there is more than a little in common between 
those who see themselves as instruments of a divine law and those 
who see themselves as instruments of history—survival of the most 
progressive class—or of nature—survival of the fittest. Numerical com- 
parisons of those massacred in their name reveals little; the difference 
lies elsewhere. Biblical law, like the law of the French Republic, always 
addresses man as subject; it grants his identity in the same instance 
that it postulates his responsibility and his freedom—even the freedom 
to break the law and therefore incur its sanctions. The laws of science, 
on the other hand, view man as object, they explain him by relating 
what he is and what he does to objective determinants that are clearly 
beyond his responsibility. 


Reasons failures 


Scientific laws know neither innocence nor guilt, only the linkages of 
cause and effect. It was in this sense that, as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Spanish theologian Suarez wrote that one could only speak 
of law by metaphors ‘regarding things which reason fails’.*° To aim at 
founding the laws of society on science assumes that one no longer 
envisages men as subjects, endowed with reason, but as objects, parti- 
cles in a magnetic field, animals on a stock-farm, ‘things which reason 
fails’. The elimination of the subject of law in the name of science is 
the delirious ground on which totalitarian thought is anchored. Hannah 





æ Thactatus de legibus, 1612, cited by Needham, ‘Human Law’, p. 221. 
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Arendt expressed it better: ‘the first essential step on the road to total 
domination is to kill the legal character in man’. 


Negation of the legal guarantee of individual rights is therefore the hall- 
mark of the totalitarian regime, which sees itself as the instrument of a 
higher law, scientific and superhuman, that renders the state and posi- 
tivist law redundant. Both Communism and Nazism conceived of the 
state as a puppet at the service of the Party, an ostensible government 
obscuring the true location of power. ‘The state’, wrote Hitler in Mein 
Kampf, ‘does not represent substance, but form’. Both doctrines also rid 
positivist law of its substance, leaving only the name. ‘We shape the 
life of our people and our legislation in accordance with the verdict of 
genetics’, the Hitler Youth manual stated. Hitler himself repeated many 
times: ‘It is not the State who commands us, but we the State’, and that 
‘The State is merely a means to an end, that of preserving our race’. 


The distinctive trait of the Nazis’ extermination policies did not lie in 
taking the lives of millions of innocent men, women and children, but in 
stripping them of the different ‘layers’ that made them subjects of law: 
depriving them not just of their jobs, but of their professional status; 
not just of their property, but of their right to ownership; not just of 
their homeland, but of their nationality; depriving them finally of their 
name, by turnmg them into numbers—destroying their human status 
before taking their lives. The murderers themselves, too, did not simply 
act in the name of racial law—they were that law incarnate, all distance 
between the two denied. They were to consider themselves as cogs in 
a wheel moved by superior forces, and to discount any sentiment of 


responsibility or guilt. 


The political application of these supposedly scientific laws—the ‘bio- 
logical’ survival of the fittest race, class domination by the ‘engine of 
history’—thus implies the liquidation of the anthropological function of 
positivist law. According to Arendt, such laws have the role of 


marking out boundaries and forming the means of communication 
between men, as the community 1s always threatened by the new arrivals 
born into it. Each new birth is a new start in the world, virtually a whole new 
world that has been born. The stabihty of laws 1s an answer to this perpetual 





= Le système totalitaire, Paris 1972, p. 185. 
a See Arendt, Le système totalitaire, pp. 76 and 258. 
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movement which affects all human affairs, a movement that will carry on as 
long as men and women are born and die. The law surrounds each new hfe 
with barriers and, at the same time, guarantees its freedom of movement, 
the possibility that something totally new and unforeseen may occur. The 
barriers of positivist law are to man’s political existence what memory is to 


his past, they guarantee the pre-existence of a common world, the reality of 
a certam continuity which transcends the hfespan of one generation, which 
absorbs all new begmnings and profits from them.” 


Arendt’s call to establish a ‘new understanding of man’ following the 
totalitarian experience has been largely unanswered; even among jurists, 
the anthropological function of positivist laws is still denied. Yet the 
necessity of guaranteeing each new generation a ‘given’—a ‘common 
world’, that transcends the lifespan of one generation—remains a 
uniquely human need. Not that Western legal constructions are the 
sole means of managing this: there have been many others, notably 
the Chinese tradition, based not on laws but on relations, not on 
tules but on rites. 


II 


What role does the idea of law play in our modes of thought today? Its 
steady decline seems, at first glance, the most salient feature. Jurists 
speak of the inflation of laws, their volatility, their inability to retain a 
hold on an overly complex world; it is the contract whose stock is rising 
on the legal Bourse. The social sciences seem to have abandoned the 
attempt to reduce the order of things to fundamental laws. In the natu- 
ral sciences, what haunts our nightmares is the fear of a technology or 
biology beyond all human control. As for divine law, while killings and 
massacres in the name of various Gods go on in front of our very eyes, 
the separation of Church and State has nevertheless limited their effect. 


The definition of law as a linear sequence, linking cause and effect, was 
already in decline in the twelfth century, when the ‘revolution of inter- 
pretation’ moved from a conception of law as a principle of causality 
to the inscription of laws into a systematic body of texts. The idea of 
corpus juris had been absent from Justinian compilations; it was first 





3 Arendt, Le système totalitaire, p. art. 
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introduced in medizval times. Thenceforth, a single law no longer suf- 
ficed; it only had sense and value when related to a larger framework. It 
is this concept of a system, of a logical matrix of laws, that continues to 
exercise a hold on Western thought. We admit that laws are relative, but 
immediately go on to say they are relative to each other, it must there- 
fore be possible to devise a theory of how they relate. As, at the dawn of 
modern times, the search for laws replaced the search for causes, so now 
the search for an ‘order of orders’, in Lévi-Strauss’s phrase, has super- 
seded the search for laws. 


Yet there is more disagreement than ever on how to define this system, 
and new versions proliferate at bewildering speed. ‘But of course I’m 
informed!’ cried Witold Gombrowicz in his auto-interview ‘I was a 
Structuralist before everyone else’: 


Believe me, I’ve read here, there, a bit of Gretmas, Bourdieu, Jakobson, 
Macherey, Ehrmann, Barbut, Althusser, Bopp, Lévi-Strauss, Saint-Hilaire, 
Foucault, Genette, Godeher, Bourbaki, Marx, Dombrowski, Schucking, 
Lacan, Poulet, as well as some Goldmann, Starobmski, Barthes, Maurron 
and Barrera. I'm up to date, even if I’m not sure which date exactly . . . there 
are Just too many of them.¥ 


Too many indeed. I will therefore limit myself to considering just 
two paradigms for such systems of rules: language and the market. 
According to Jakobson’s general theory of linguistics, itself adapted 
from physics, ‘the increasing number of laws we discover highlights 
the problem of the universal rules that provide the phonological basis 
of the world’s languages, as their ostensible multiplicity is largely illu- 
sory . . . the same laws of implication underlie all languages, from both 
a static and dynamic point of view’.25 For Lévi-Strauss, the strength of 
the linguistic model was to bring to light such syntactic and morpho- 
logical laws. The task of anthropology, too, must be to derive from 
the most diverse forms of social life ‘systems of behaviour that are 
each a projection onto conscious, socialized thought universal laws 
which govern the mind’s unconscious activity’. The force of structural 
analysis rests ultimately upon the ‘presumed identity both of laws of 
the world, and those of thought’. What interests the anthropologist 
here is unconscious laws, determining men’s behaviour without their 





~ Gombrowicz, Paris, no date, p. 228. 
* Cited in Claude Lévi-Strauss, Anthropologie structurale, Paris 1974, p. 100; empha- 
sis added. 
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knowledge. The goal is ‘to construct a social model whose systematic 
nature has hitherto been unperceived in that society’, by penetrating the 
‘conscious models’ that mask society’s fundamental structure from the 


collective consciousness.” 


Lévi-Strauss envisaged the extension of the paradigm to encompass eco- 
nomics and even genetics. ‘In every society’, he wrote, 


communication occurs on at least three levels: the exchange of women 
between men, the exchange of goods and services, and the relaying of 
messages ... One could even add that the rules of kinship and marriage 
consttute a fourth form, that of genes between phenotypes. Culture does 
not simply consist of immediately recognizable forms of communication 


such as language, but also—perhaps more importantly—it consists of rules 
applicable to all ‘communication games’, whether played out on the plane 
of nature or of culture 7 


The ‘exchange of goods and services’, however, has already been 
subsumed by another paradigm, threatening to eclipse that of struc- 
turalism. The market, like language, also presents itself as a system 
of unconscious rules which spontaneously govern human relations.” 
Until recently, however, political economy was defined by its object: 
the production and exchange of material goods. A decisive step was 
taken when economists advanced the notion that their science was 
defined not so much by its object as by its analytical method, which 
might legitimately be applied to all aspects of human life. This propo- 
sition has been rigorously defended by Gary Becker, who argued that 
economic analysis is based on three axioms from which numerous 
theorems of human behaviour can be derived: maximizing behaviour, 
market equilibrium and stable preferences. The laws of the market 
operate beyond men’s consciousness and independently of the rational- 
ity or otherwise of their behaviour, ‘driven by an invisble hand’. Becker 
sees heuristic qualities in economic analysis at least equivalent to those 





% Lévi-Strauss, Anthropologie structurale, pp. 71,74, 107 and 334-5; emphasis added. 
a Anthropologie structurale, p. 353; emphasis in original. Note the reference to game 
theory, which is 1tself founded on the idea of a system of rules. 

> The analogy between the exchange of words and the exchange of goods 1s already 
present in Adam Smith. Jean-Claude Perrot underscores the longstanding nature 
of the connection between language and money in the work of thinkers such as 
Locke, Hume, Turgot or Condillac: Histoire intellectuelle de Féconomique politique, 
Paris 1992, Pp. 333- 
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attributed to structure in sociology. Everything can be seen through the 
filter of the market: politics, law, marriage, sex, bringing up children, 
relating to one’s times. 


The market paradigm has been applied across ever wider spheres— 
Richard Posner’s Economic Analysis of Law is a case in point—not least 
by those who seek to expose the inequalities of its relations. Such is 
the case with Pierre Bourdieu, who, although he has made much use 
of the concept of ‘fields’, drawn from physics—in which individuals 
can be regarded as ‘particles’ subject to the magnetic forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion—essentially derives his categories of thought from 
economics. Metaphors of capital, prices, interest, and so forth dominate 
his work. ‘It is one and the same thing’, he has written, ‘to determine 
what constitutes a field and its limits, and to determine what form of 
capital operates there, and under what constraints’. In these markets 
or fields, individuals deploy three types of capital: economic, cultural 
and social. As for the power of the State, it is ‘a type of meta-capital capa- 
ble of exerting power over the others, and particularly over the rate of 
exchange between them’.*9 


Like Becker, Bourdieu applies concepts derived from economic analysis 
on a much wider scale: ‘a general science of economic practices... 
is not artificially restricted simply to those practices socially recognized 
as economic’. Here too, extending this method to social relations as a 
whole should make it possible to reveal the unconscious determinants 
of human behaviour. ‘There are general laws of fields: fields as varied as 
politics, philosophy and religion all have constant functional laws (which 
is what makes the project of a general theory a reasonable one).’3° 


Both linguistic structure and the market offer models of Tules-systems 
that (a) do not have to be recognized in order to be effective, (b) are 





* Pierre Bourdieu, Réponses, Paris 1992, pp. 73-4, 8a and 90; and La distinction. 
Critique socials du jugement, Paris 1979, p. 93; emphasis in original. Bourdieu 
defends himself from the charge of economism by claiming that the only thing he 
shares with orthodox economics is ‘a certain number of words’ (Réponses, p. 94). 
But here one could refer him to his own critique of the philosophical use of lan- 
guage as ‘a sum of partially intersecting idiolects which can only be properly used 
by interlocutors capable of referrmg each word to the system in which it obtains the 
meaning they intend it to have’: Ce que parler veut dire, Paris 1982, p. 188. 

» Bourdieu, Questions de sociologie, Paris 1980, p. 113. 
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capable of self-regulation, (c) leave space for human initiative, whilst (d) 
submitting humans to the implacable decrees of a hidden legislator, be 
it Plato’s Cratyle or Adam Smith’s invisible hand. Numerous categories 
of thought currently emerging out of the social sciences, such as that of 
the network, appear as hybrids of market and structure.” 


Darwin's subjects 


What of positivist laws themselves? Within the social sciences, they 
appear to have been swallowed up inside each rules-system. The struc- 
tural anthropologist considers them a screen onto which beliefs are 
projected, masking society’s deeper structure; the economist will analyse 
them as administrative instruments, whose effectiveness depends on 
their compatibility with the laws of the market, the sociologist of fields 
will see them as instruments of symbolic domination, to be analysed 
according to the logic of the legal field.» Difficulties emerge, however, 
when one thus dissolves positivist law into a science that is to reveal 
the true laws of humanity. Not only does one lose the notion of the 
legal subject—reduced to a particle, economic or linguistic—but the con- 
cept of justice—to which men’s (false) consciousness ordinarily refers 
all laws—is also dissolved. Put another way, we now arrive at a social 
science without conscience. 


On what, then, are the ideas of justice and solidarity to be based if 
not on law? Becker, who describes himself as performing his investi- 
gations ‘relentlessly and unflinchingly’, does not attempt to minimize 
the difficulty of this question. The answer, he claims, is to be found 
in genetic law. Altruism towards one’s peers is a condition for survival 
among many species, and has therefore been genetically selected; and 
what is true for animals must be true for man.» Becker, too, like Lévi- 
Strauss, ends by looking to genetics to discover the essential laws of 
human behaviour. Many others are currently negotiating this slippery 
slope. Certain biologists, whilst keeping their distance from sociobiol- 
ogy, are currently developing an evolutionary anthropology which would 





» See, in particular, Manuel Castells, The Rise of the Networked Society, Oxford 
1996. 

» Pierre Bourdieu, ‘La force du droit. Éléments pour une sociologie du champ 
juridique’, Actes de la Recherche en sclences sociales, 64, 1986, p. 5- 

® See the chapter entitled ‘Altrmsm, Egoism and Genetic Fitness: Economics and 
Sociobiology’ ın his Economic Approach to Human Behaviour, Chicago 1976. 
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connect adaptive strategies to universal genetic ‘givens’.4 Concurrently, 
a progressive ‘Darwinian Left is emerging which would adapt the idea 
of social justice to genetic determinants. It seems important to reassert, 
in this context, the anthropological functions of positivist law—that is, 
to recognize the role it plays in constructing collective and individual 
identities and in providing each new life with a humanly created social 
‘given’. Of course we should share the indignation of Bourdieu or Viviane 
Forrester at the manner in which whole swathes of humanity are cur- 
rently precipitated into the social abyss in the name of the market. But 
this indignation can neither guide nor be guided by intellectual labour if 
one totally abandons the notion of positivist law. 


One final consideration on the dual trajectories of scientific and positiv- 
ist law: the idea of scientific law reasserted itself at the same time as 
the nation-state. A careful study of the way in which that institution’s 
pillars are now cracking, and of new articulations of laws and codes, 
could permit one to elucidate the relationship of the two today. EU reg- 
ulation would provide an ideal specimen: here, at first glance, there 
are neither laws nor state. What concept can one use to describe that 
unidentified legal entity, the European Union? Under what category 
are we to classify those non-laws—Commission directives and rulings? 
In law, the EU is neither a state nor an empire, simply a system of 
texts—but one that lays down the law for member states and has now 
produced its own currency. 


The state is receding as central organ for juridical responsibility, but laws 
themselves are surviving this retreat, just as their value becomes more 
relative and local. The idea of law endures within this form—national 
laws inserted into an overarching EU rules-system that is now their 
law—but which still leaves room for diverse national and local realities. 
One cannot help but draw a parallel with the evolution of contemporary 
physics, which has also renounced the notion of caging reality within the 


4 For Richard Dawkins, ‘we are survival machmes—robots blindly programmed to 
preserve the egoist molecules known as genes’: The Sdfish Gene, Oxford 1976, p. 
7. See also Matt Ridley, The Origin of Virtue: Human Instincts and the Evolution of 
Cooperation, London 1997; Jerome Barkow, Leda Cosmides, John Tooby, eds, The 
Adapted Mind: Evolutionary Psychology and the Generation of Culture, Oxford 1992. 

% Viviane Forrester, Lhorreur économique, Paris 1996; on the striking parallels 
between the economic vulgate and totalitarian discourse, see C Dejours, Souffrance 
en France. La banalisation de Pinjustice sociale, Pans 1998. 
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PAUL CAMMACK 


ATTACKING THE POOR 


ICTURES OF BRIGHT-EYED African children and smiling 

women in saris bedeck the World Bank’s website. ‘Our dream 

is a world free of poverty’, it proclaims, pledging to commit the 

Bank’s ‘financial resources, highly trained staff and extensive 
knowledge base’ to empowering the poor, through such irreproachable 
strategies as the pursuit of ethnic and gender equality, environmental 
sustainability, accessible primary education and widespread community 
health care. Inclusive development, ‘pro-poor institutions’ and com- 
munity initiatives are all invoked, differences respected, and inequality 
deplored. ‘We at the Bank have made it our mission to fight poverty with 
passion and professionalism, putting it at the centre of all the work we 
do’, explains the President, James Wolfensohn. ‘The 4.8 billion people 
who are our ultimate clients deserve nothing less.’ Indeed, the Bank’s 
insistence on such high-minded goals has sent shock waves through the 
more hidebound sections of the IMF and US Treasury." 


A reading of the Bank's flagship annual World Development Reports 
since 1990, however, throws a very different programme into relief. 
Behind these apparently progressive aims there stands a commitment to 
a project that Marx once described as ‘the entanglement of all peoples in 
the net of the world market’; its principal object is to deliver an exploit- 
able global proletariat into the hands of capital. This does indeed involve 
drawing the poorest of the world’s population into the workforce, pro- 
viding basic health and education, and focusing particularly on young 
women—lending the process its emancipatory tinge. But the larger part 
of this strategy, in which its central logic is betrayed, is to deny the poor 
any alternative, and to create a reserve army of labour that will enforce 
the disciplines of capitalist labour-markets across the greater part of 
humanity. An analysis of the programme that unfolds within the suc- 


\ 
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cessive World Development Reports, then, must begin at the beginning: 


with primitive accumulation. 
A neoliberal revolution 


In chapters 26 and 32 of Capital Volume 1, Marx sketches out two related 
processes: ‘primitive accumulation’, on the one hand, and ‘capitalist 
accumulation’ on the other. The first—the ‘historical genesis’ of capi- 
tal, its ‘point of departure’—is defined as the process of ‘divorcing the 
producer from the means of production’. The second—which involves, 
among other things, the concentration of capital and ‘the growth of 
the international character of the capitalist regime’—reflects a world in 
which ‘personally earned’ private property has already been supplanted 
by ‘capitalist private property, which rests on the exploitation of alien, 
but formally free labour’. It is, in other words, the process of proletari- 
anization that brings the capitalist mode of production into being, by 
creating both capital and wage-labourers.” 


All kinds of obstacles inhibit the tendency of the capitalist mode of 
production to establish itself on a world scale, and the process of 
‘primitive accumulation’ described here is still far from complete. The 
defining feature of global neoliberalism, however, is that it articulates, 
and seeks to implement, a strategy that will both hasten the process 
of primitive accumulation—or proletarianization—and enforce the laws 
of capitalist accumulation throughout the enlarged space of the market 
economy. It portends, therefore, an epoch-making revolution.) In this 


* See Robert Wade, ‘Showdown at the World Bank’, NLR 7, Jan-Feb 2001; and 
www.worldbank org 

* ‘As soon as capttalist production stands on its own feet, it not only maintains this 
separation, but reproduces it on a constantly expanding scale. The process, there- 
fore, which creates the capital-relation can be nothing other than the process which 
divorces the worker from the ownership of the conditions of his own labour; it is 
a process which operates two transformatons, whereby the social means of sub- 
sistence and production are turned into capital, and the immediate producers are 
turned into wage-labourers’. Karl Marx, Capital, Volume 1 [1867], Harmondsworth 
1976, pp. 873-5, 927-8. 

3 ‘In the history of primitive accumulation, all revolutons are epoch-making that 
act as levers for the capitalist class in the course of its formation; but this is true 
above all for those moments when great masses of men are suddenly and forcibly 
torn from their means of subsistence, and hurled onto the labour-market as free, 
unprotected and nghtless proletarians’. Capital Volume 1, p. 876. 
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context, the World Bank’s outwardly progressive anti-poverty strategy, 
far from being a shift away from the neoliberal revolution, is a means 


to completing it. 
Capitalist manifestos 


What would a systematic programme for the establishment and consoli- 
dation of capitalism on a global scale look like? For a start, it would 
set about the conversion of the world’s poor into proletarians, stripped 
of alternative means of survival, and obliged to offer themselves to 
capitalists for work. It would then enlarge the scope for the private 
production of goods through the extension of markets, and the pro- 
vision of an institutional matrix in which capitalist exchange could 
flourish. To secure the project’s long-term viability, it would seek to 
ensure the preservation of the environment within which capitalism 
operates, not least by limiting the tendency for the forces of capitalist 
competition themselves to destroy it. Over time, it would orchestrate 
the delivery of appropriate numbers of people with sufficient health 
and education to be exploitable as workers. It would provide the infra- 
structure necessary for capitalist production, but not actually produced 
by capitalists themselves. Alongside these macrostructural elements, it 
would create institutional frameworks to ensure that workers behaved 
in such a way as to strengthen rather than to undermine the capitalist 
regime; that capitalists were nurtured, but at the same time compelled 
to compete against each other, and that states acted to support and 
expand domestic and international capitalism. Once these were in 
position, the programme would seek to promote a general acceptance 
of the global regime by manipulating information in order to favour 
pro-market solutions to the problems of further development, while 
mounting an ideological offensive to persuade the world’s population 
that there was no alternative. With all this in place, it would claim that 
the globalized free-market system offered the only solution to the prob- 
lem of world poverty. 


Such a programme could well have been derived directly from the 
closing chapters of Capital Volume 1. As it happens, I have taken it 
from the sequence of eleven World Development Reports published 
by the World Bank since 1990. The first of these, Poverty, called for 
the creation of a global proletariat from which labour could be eff- 
ciently extracted, and sketched out a comprehensive framework within 
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which proletarianization could be accelerated.* The second, Challenge 
of Development, advocated the vertical and horizontal expansion of mar- 
kets, and set out a strategy for developing countries that assigned 
the state a vital supporting role.’ The 1992 Report, Development and 
the Environment, concerned itself with the need to preserve the global 
ecostructure in which capitalist expansion occurs. Investing in Health, 
the following year, proposed market-friendly mechanisms that might 
deliver a proletariat fit for work. In 1994, Infrastructure for Development 
sought to extend the scope for profit-making in the provision of infra- 
structure, and to identify ways of meeting any remaining deficiencies. 


Having addressed these macrostructural requirements, the Bank turned 
its attention to associated institutional frameworks. The 1995 Report, 
Workers in an Integrating World, looked at conditions that might facili- 
tate the untrammelled exploitation of labour by capital across the globe. 
It ruled out minimum wage legislation in middle and low-income 
economies with large agricultural or informal sectors; proposed that 
health-and-safety legislation should be governed by market principles 
and set at a level where ‘costs are commensurate with the value that 
informed workers place on improved working conditions and reduced 
risk’; and it stipulated that trade sanctions were not to be used to enforce 
even the most basic workers’ rights. The Report then described the ideal 





4 ‘The evidence in this Report suggests that rapid and politically sustainable 
progress on poverty has been achieved by pursuing a strategy that has two equally 
important elements. The first element is to promote the productive use of the 
poor’s most abundant asset—labour It calls for policies that harness market incen- 
tives, social and political institutions, infrastructure and technology to that end 
The second 1s to provide basic social services to the poor. Primary health care, 
family planning, nutrition and primary education are especially important’. World 
Development Report 1990: Poverty, New York 1990, p. 3. 

5 ‘A central issue in development, and the principal theme of this Report, 1s the 
interachon between governments and markets. This is not a question of mter- 
vention versus laissez-faire—a popular dichotomy, but a false one. Competitive 
markets are the best way yet found for efficlently organizing the production and 
distribution of goods and services. Domestic and external competition provide the 
incentives that unleash entrepreneurship and technological progress. But markets 
cannot operate in a vacuum—they require a legal and regulatory framework that 
only governments can provide. And, at many other tasks, markets sometimes prove 
inadequate or fail altogether. That is why governments must, for example, invest 
in mfrastructure and provide essential services to the poor. It 18 not a question of 
state or market each has a large and irreplaceable role’. World Development Report 
1991: The Challenge of Development, New York 1991, p- I. 
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form that labour organization should take: trade unions strive to involve 
workers in activity that improves efficiency and productivity; they should 
not act as ‘monopolists’ or oppose programmes for structural adjust- 
ment and reform. Effective unions, from the World Bank point of view, 
eliminate the need for large-scale state regulation and intervention, and 
help firms to extract more surplus value from workers: they do not dis- 
tort labour markets, or protect jobs.® 


The 1996 Report, From Plan to Market, addressed the floundering post- 
Communist countries and, after a consideration of appropriate strategies 
for ‘transition’, laid out the necessary institutions of a market economy. 
Whereas the previous Report had addressed the need to subject workers 
to competitive labour markets, the focus here was upon creating a legal 
framework that would force capitalists to compete, through the defini- 
tion and enforcement of property rights. ‘Transition Tequires changes 
that introduce financial discipline and increase entry of new firms, exit 
of unviable firms, and competition.’ Workers and capitalists alike were 
to be subjected to market rigour. the strategic objective of privatization 
was to reorganize ownership to respond to capital’s needs.’ 


The 1997 Report, The State in a Changing World, returned to the role of the 
state in the new international capitalist regime, building on the succinct 
formulation the Bank had offered at the beginning of the decade.’ The 
stress now, however, was on the adoption and legitimization of this 
model, with the Report simultaneously providing the recipe for the dis- 
ciplinary state and the rhetoric for selling it to the people. It outlined a 





é ‘In many jobs workers are better informed than management about how to 
improve productivity. They will be more willing to share this mformaton if they are 
confident of benefiting from any resulting change in organization. The presence 
of an agent on the workers’ behalf, the union, may make them less suspicious that 
any information they reveal will benefit only Management If the union involves 
workers in activities that improve efficiency, unionism can be associated with a 
more productive organization.’ World Development Report 1995: Workers in an 
Integrating World, New York 1995, pp. 74-80. 

7 “Economic laws in market economies have at least four functions: defming and 
protecting property rights; setting rules for exchanging those rights; establishing 
rules for entry into and exit out of productive activities; and promoting competition 
by overseeing market structure and behavior and correchng market failures.’ World 
Development Report 1996: From Plan to Market, New York 1996, pp. 44, 88. 

3 See note 5: ‘markets . . . require a legal and regulatory framework that only govern- 
ments can provide’. 
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policy hierarchy in which macroeconomic discipline was guaranteed by 
strong central control over policy and spending, locked in place through 
an independent central bank, and further reinforced through subordi- 
nation to multilateral organizations such as the IMF, the WTO and the 
World Bank itself. It then explained how discipline was to be spread 
throughout the system by building contracts and internal competition 
into direct public provision, and by contracting out to private and non- 
governmental providers wherever possible. Within this framework, it 
assigned a triple role to strategies of ‘decentralization’ and ‘participation’: 
these were to exert pressure on the state for the efficient delivery of essen- 
tial services; to make sure that the costs of such services were shared with 
the ‘beneficiaries’ themselves; and to induce people to experience tightly 
controlled and carefully delimited forms of pro-market activity as empow- 
erment: The message, here as elsewhere, is that bringing government 
closer to the people will only be effective ifit is part of a larger strategy for 
improving the institutional capability of the state’.9 The goal, then, was to 
bring government closer to the entrepreneur, and to lock the rest of the 
population into the discipline of the market. 


Obscuring human agency 


With the structural and institutional programme for the expansion 
and consolidation of capitalism complete, the following three Reports 
addressed the dissemination and legitimization of the project. The 
1998-99 Knowledge for Development proposed the World Bank itself 
as the leading global collector and disseminator of developing-country 
intelligence, and touted its own ‘knowledge-management system’— 
launched in 1996, along the lines of similar efforts pioneered by 





9 Here the Report momentarily revealed the process of inversion mvolved in 
presenting capital’s needs as if they were avenues to freedom, and exposed 
the fundamentally disciplinary character of strategies of ‘partidpation’ and 
‘decentralization’—moving, within a single page, from the transparent assertion 
that ‘Getting societies to accept a redefinition of the state’s responsibilities will be 
one part of the sohition. This will include strategic selection of the collective actions 
that states will try to promote, coupled with greater efforts to take the burden off 
the state, by involving citizens and communities in the delivery of collective goods’, 
to the thoroughly mystificatory language of empowerment: ‘making the state more 
Tesponsive to people’s needs, bringing government closer to the people through 
broader participation and decentralization’. World Development Report 1997: The 
State in a Changing World, New York 1997, pp. 3 and m1. 
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international consultancies such as Arthur Andersen, Ernst & Young 
and Price Waterhouse. The Bank now offered itself as a rapid-response 
taskforce, capable of producing market solutions on demand. Matching 
the candour with which it had outlined plans to engage workers in their 
own alienation through increasing the rate of extraction of surplus value, 
and citizens in supplying, at their own cost, the infrastructural support 
needed by capital, the Bank now revealed the networks it had put in 
place to glean from the poor themselves the local knowledge needed to 
boost exploitation and accumulation.” 


The next step was to depict the strategy of accelerating proletarianiza- 
tion and capitalist expansion—pursued not only by the Bank, IMF and 
WTO but by the world’s leading governments—as the authorless out- 
come of unexplained supernatural forces. At the same time, patterns 
of organization and behaviour intended to embed pure capitalist dis- 
ciplines were represented as local forms of ‘empowerment’ towards 
managing the inevitable change. The 1999-2000 Report, Entering the 
21st Century portrayed ‘globalization’ as an unstoppable force, inexora- 
bly driving states and peoples into the world market; and ‘localization’ 
as a pressure from below, which would oblige governments to manage 
the consequences in accordance with regional needs." The project of 





> ‘A recently launched inrtative will expand the World Bank's knowledge- 
Management system to incorporate local knowledge from countries and sectors in 
which the World Bank is active. Gathered through field interviews, participatory 
community assessments, and focus-group meetings with NGOs, this knowledge is 
being catalogued by country, region, sector and theme, to be made widely available 
to practtioners everywhere By takang into account and complementing traditional 
practices in the least-developed countries, this approach should make knowledge 
available to far greater numbers of the poor. It may also ensure greater acceptance 
of development solutions.’ World Development Report 1998—99: Knowledge for 
Development, New York 1999, p. 140. 

7 This report views the changes that have been set in motion as contributing 
to—and as manifestations of—two phenomena: globalization and localization. 
Globalization, which reflects the progressrve integration of the world’s economies, 
requires national governments to reach out to international partners as the best 
way to manage changes affectmg trade, financial flows, and the global environ- 
ment. Localization, which reflects the growing desire of people for a greater say in 
their government, manifests itself in the assertion of regional identities. It pushes 
national governments to reach down to regions and ctties as the best way to manage 
changes affecting domestic politics and patterns of growth’, World Development 
Report 1999-2000: Entering the 21st Century, New York 2000, p. a. 
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global liberalization was naturalized, described as a ‘changing landscape’ 
whose ‘contours’ required analysis if a way forward was to be found. 
With the project of world-market entanglement thus placed beyond the 
reach of human agency, the Bank’s policy stance could be presented as a 
benign and ideologically neutral pragmatism: ‘development must move 
beyond economic growth to encompass important social goals—reduced 
poverty, improved quality of life, enhanced opportunities for better edu- 
cation and health, and more’.* The Report obscured the specific logic 
and limits of the policies proposed, and the role that participation and 
decentralization were to play in embedding domestic disciplines of 
capitalist reproduction. Macroeconomic stability was presented as the 
key to growth, which was in turn the open sesame to universally bene- 
ficial development. This reversed a line of causation in which priority 
was actually given to capitalist accumulation, institutions were shaped 
accordingly, and the character of development was limited by market 
disciplines. The effect was to present a set of policies infused with the 
class demands of capital as if they were inspired by disinterested benevo- 
lence. The purposive action of human agents, bent upon establishing 
the hegemony of a particular social form of organization of production, 
was presented as if it were the natural outcome of abstract forces too 
powerful for humanity to resist. 


In its 2000-2001 Report, the Bank was thus able to return to its ‘cen- 
tral mission’ of Attacking Poverty and to offer its programme for world 
capitalist expansion as the only means by which it could be addressed. 
Admittedly, the sights were not set very high: rather than abolishing the 
condition altogether, the first goal was merely to reduce ‘by half’ the 
proportion of people living in ‘extreme income poverty —i.e., on less 
than $r a day.” It has been suggested that the key ingredients of the 
Bank's strategy here were ‘empowerment, security and opportunity’. 
On closer inspection, however, it would seem that ‘reducing risk’ for 
private investment and erpanding international markets are the real 
priorities.’ Within this macroeconomic framework, the poor are to be 





4 Entering the 21st Century, pp. th, 1. 

3 World Development Report 2000—2001: Attacking Poverty, New York 2001, p. 6. 
4 Robert Wade, ‘Showdown at the World Bank, p. 131. 

13 ‘Investment and technological innovation are the main drivers of growth in jobs 
and labor incomes. Fostering private investment requires reducing risk for private 
investors—through stable fiscal and monetary policy, stable investment regimes, 
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allowed to ‘participate’ at local level, and integrated into welfare systems 
so meagre that they ‘do not undercut competitiveness’. 


Extending poverty’s dominion 


In 1990, the World Bank laid out its ‘priorities for action’ on the ques- 
tion of poverty. The industrial countries were to roll back restrictions on 
trade and reform macroeconomic policy; together with the multilateral 
agencies, they were to increase financial support for development, sup- 
port policy reform, and encourage sustainable growth. The developing 
countries were to ‘invest in people’; improve the climate for enterprise; 
open their economies to trade and investment, and ‘get macroeconomic 
policy right’. Within this overall programme, the Bank did also call for 
developing countries to have unrestricted access to G7 markets; for 
increased concessional financing of development; debt relief for middle 
and low-income countries; and common action to preserve the world’s 
environment. But in return, it demanded a programme of domestic 
reform: developing countries were to ‘spend more, and more efficiently’ 
on primary education, basic health care, nutrition and family planning; 
intervene less in industrial and agricultural pricing; deregulate restric- 
tions to entry and exit; ensure adequate infrastructure and institutions; 
remove restrictions on trade and investments, lower tariffs and move 
away from discretionary forms of trade control; and introduce appro- 
priate market-based incentives for savings and investment, in order to 
release domestic resources to finance development.” 


Wade’s account of internal conflict at the Bank suggests a fundamental 
difference of perspective between Joseph Stiglitz, then chief economist 
in charge of the World Development Reports, and US Treasury Secretary 


sound financial systems, and a clear and transparent business environment... 
Private mvestment will have to be complemented by public investment to enhance 
competitiveness and create new market opportunities. Particularly important is 
complementary public investment in expanding infrastructure and communica- 
tions and upgrading the skills of the labour force.’ Attacking Poverty, p. 8. 

* Attacking Poverty, p. 11. 

7 Attacking Poverty, pp 10—12. The World Bank has been outstandingly successful in 
securing the adoption of this programme by other international orgamizations and 
by governments around the world. In the case of the United Kingdom, for example, 


successive development White Papers produced by DFID in 1997 and 2000 adopt 
and promote the World Bank agenda ın every particular. 
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Lawrence Summers. From the beginning, however, the assault on pov- 
erty given pride of place in World Bank propaganda has been premised 
upon the adoption of policies that would extend the scope of the world 
market and the global reach of capitalism. In these circumstances, it is a 
mistake to approach the issues as they are posed within the mystificatory 
categories of bourgeois economics. The analytical framework of classical 
Marxism provides a better interpretation: under the guise of attacking 
poverty, the World Bank is attacking the poor. 
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PETER GOWAN 


AFTER AMERICA? 


At the dawn of the century, America rampant appears to be master of global 
politics. Washington's military budget currently accounts for over a third of 
world expenditure on arms, and ıs larger than that of the next nine powers put 
together. The Pentagon’s weapons systems are in a league of their own. The US 
enjoys an unchallengeable military predominance over any combination of hos- 
tile states for the foreseeable future. Critcs point out that American strategic 
preponderance is overwhelmingly based on air and sea power: the US has lost 
1ts capacity to control populations on the ground because its hugely increased 
capacity to kill has been accompanied by a precipitate decline in its willingness 
to let its soldiers die. 

To some extent, this is true. Population control is typically delegated to other 
states. American military power controls these by presenting them with offers 
they can’t refuse: either they co-operate or they will ‘pay a price’, and where nec- 
essary the price will be the modern equivalent of siege warfare—a blockade, 
followed by devastating bombing that can completely destroy economic instal- 
lations and infrastructures as well as military forces on the ground. Once this 
1s completed, the US can usually find groups within the state prepared to join 
with it in an effort to overthrow the regime in place. Serbia is one example, 
Afghanistan another. China, Russia and the West European states, including 
even the UK, may mutter about American ‘unilateralism’. But when Washington 
beats the drum for international military action, these lesser powers tend to 
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bandwagon with it rather than risking the consequences of building coalitions 
to balance against ıt. 

Since 1989 successive US administrations have mobilized this coercive 
might to secure American political dominance on a world scale. Madeleine 
Albright captured this objective m characteristic style. America, she announced, 
is today ‘the indispensable power’. Bush has taken this logic to its conclusion, 
with a strategy bent on scrapping the old arms-control frameworks established 
during the Cold War and making the US a post-nuclear power able to use missile 
defence systems to face down mere nuclear states. Meanwhile in Afghanistan 
the Pentagon has successfully showcased 1ts devastating state-busting capacity. 
To all appearances, US global supremacy is now at its all-time zenith. 

But do the underlying realities of the new century correspond to the surface 
expressions of US power? In their important new work, Chaos and Governance 
in the Modern World System, Giovanni Arrighi and Beverly Silver mount a vigor- 
ous and wide-ranging case to the contrary. They argue that despite its historically 
unprecedented military dominance, the United States 1s suffering a long ‘hege- 
monic decline’ which it 1s incapable of arresting. It can temporarily maintain 
‘an exploitative dommation’—a phrase they borrow from David Calleo—but this 
will bring with ıt accelerating disorganization and chaos, entraining a poten- 
tially catastrophic transition to a new world order. At the same time, Arrighi 
and his co-authors identify East Asia as a new dynamıc centre with the range 
of (non-military) capacities capable of establishing such an order. Far from the 
East Asian crisis of 1997 indicating any weakness of the region, they argue that 
just as the Wall Street Crash of 1929 revealed, through its international reper- 
cussions, the new centrality of the United States in the world system, so the 
global shock of 1997-98 is evidence that the centre of gravity of the international 
system is shifting eastwards. 

As the title of their book suggests, Arrighi et al explore their theme within 
a theoretical perspective deriving, in broad outline, from World-Systems theory. 
This is a tack that highlights successive cycles of rise and decline of a sequence of 
hegemonic powers amongst the core states. In an introductory chapter, they seek 
to modify a tendency towards system-determmism within this Wallersteinian 
perspective—arguing, in particular, that hegemons do not merely dominate an 
unvarying system: they typically transform the structure of the system itself 
as they rise to dominance. Thereafter, they suggest, each hegemon finds itself 
trapped in a kind of path dependency which makes it incapable of responding 
to new system-level problems, leading to its displacement by a new hegemon 
capable of resolving these. Chaos and Governance further amends Wallerstein’s 
conception of the nature of hegemonic crises, by-broadening the scope of such 
upheavals beyond purely economic competition to include inter-state rivalries, 
inter-enterprise transformations, social conflicts and the emergence of new con- 
figurations of power. Equipped with these theoretical instruments, they then 
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attempt a systematic comparison of hegemonic cycles along four different axes: 
geopolitics and high finance; the transformation of business enterprise; trans- 
national social conflicts, and the relationships between the West and other 
civilizations. It 1s from their consideration of these four axes that they derive 
their conclusions about the oncoming fate of American post-war hegemony. 

A hegemonic power, Arrighi and Silver insist, must be able to provide 
effective answers both to various system-wide challenges and to the problems 
confronting other states within the overall system. If it cannot produce such 
responses, it will find 1ts capacity to control events undermined as rivals seek 
and find solutions elsewhere. In the interim, the system itself will be marked 
by various degrees of chaos. Such, indeed, is the book's diagnosis of the present 
historical situation. There are, Arrighi and Silver consider, mounting signs that 
the United States is incapable of consolidating an international order in which 
social groups and collective processes are institutionalized in a stable way. At 
the centre of this chaos 1s the inability of American structures to establish a 
stable balance of transnational class power. Drawing upon Wallerstein, they sug- 
gest that US hegemony is failing to provide a basis for incorporating labour 
in the advanced countries and offermg a wide enough social foundation for 
stable capitalisms outside the core. America is thus incapable of minimally 
stabilizmg world society. 

Chaos and Governance thus sets out a comprehensive agenda for analysing 
the future of world politics. Many of its theoretical arguments derive from the 
central themes of Arrighi’s classic work The Long Twentieth Century. But the new 
book is less preoccupied with exploring the past—the chronological starting- 
point of The Long Twentieth Century actually hes in the High Middle Ages—and 
develops more hypotheses about the social compacts and conflicts at work in 
the construction of hegemonic orders. Above all, it raises a very broad range of 
future-oriented questions about the contemporary historical situation, and con- 
cludes with a series of bold predictions about the kind of world into which we are 
moving. By any standards, Chaos and Governance is a commanding work. 

Central to its arguments is a dismissal of any idea that during the 1990s 
American capitalism generated a new, more dynamic basis for capital accumu- 
lation of the sort that accompanied the construction of US hegemony after the 
Second World War The ‘New Economy’ rates barely a mention. Arrighi and his 
colleagues likewise spurn any notion that we witness a ‘coming hegemony of 
global markets’. They insist instead that since the 19708 the main feature of the 
American and world economy has been a phase of financial expansion, of the 
kind analysed in depth in The Long Twentieth Century—that is, a period when 
a long upswing of production and trade slows down, generating both growing 
surpluses of money capital and fiscal strains ın leading states. Typically, Arrighi 
argued, such financial expansions have initially strengthened the declining 
hegemon as it manages to capture the largest share of the surplus capital 
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get loose. But in a longer time-frame, more profitable outlets for investment 
emerge in newly developing regions than in the erstwhile hegemonic power 
itself. Amidst rising international disorder, as the institutions of the dying 
hegemony—aunable to cope with the new trends—break down, quite small 
events can precipitate a shift in the entire axis of the world system towards a 
new hegemonic centre. In this optic, financial expansions of the sort that we 
have witnessed over the last twenty years are viewed as classic symptoms of 
hegemonic crisis. Arrighi and Silver predict that this financial expansion ‘will 
end more or less catastrophically, depending on how the crisis is handled by the 
declining hegemon’. 

The idea that capitalism moves both nationally and internatonally through 
phases of productive expansion and slow-down and that phases of deceleration 
are marked by financial expansions is obviously well-founded. There is also no 
doubt that the period since the early 19708 has evidently been marked by just 
such a financialization. What is much less secure 1s the assumption that phases 
of major financial expansion must always be accompanied by a hegemonic 
cusis. This is sustainable only if we view the Netherlands as in some sense a 
hegemonic power in decline in the 18th century, but if we don’t (and I think 
we can’t), then the historical pattern on which the theoretical claim depends is 
broken. If we are to consider the contradictions of modern hegemonic powers, 
it would be better to focus on the inherent tendency of the dominant capitalism 
to generate financial surpluses which its capitalists then invest in new, secure 
growth centres. In the British case, these were the United States and the White 
Dominions. In the last twenty years, we have seen a scramble by American, 
Japanese and European capitals to invest in the new growth centres of East and 
South-East Asia—China and the ASEAN. Obviously, the existence of a powerful 
phase of financial expansion in the core countries intensifies the pull of these 
new growth centres, and the accompanying shift in the centre of gravity of accu- 
mulation away from the erstwhile dominant capitalisms. 

It is ın the context of this contemporary trend that we should note a central 
feature of the last two decades largely overlooked by Arrighi and Silver: the drive 
to open up the jurisdictions of the East and South East Asian political economies 
in ways that will enable core capitals to capture economic assets within them 
and thus to ensure that streams of value generated in these societies become 
the property of the possessing classes of the United States and other OECD 
states. This was a patent goal of US Treasury tactics towards South Korea in the 
crisis of 1997 and will no doubt be a prime objective of American policy towards 
China ın the next decade or two. The same pattern is observable, of course, ın 
Eastern Europe and Latin America. It is important to stress that this drive 1s not 
simply one-sided plunder by the dominant states, but has a real appeal to the 
propertied classes of the dominated states. For they can take advantage of the 
free movement of capital enforced by the US and its allies to transfer their assets 
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into metropolitan financial centres and live as rentiers rather than risking their 
wealth in hazardous development strategies locally. The paradigm of this form of 
social engineering 1s Argentina today. For Arrighi and Silver, the ensuing chaos 
and social disorganization would be the best proof of the hegemonic crisis they 
diagnose; but they could equally be read as symptoms of the other concept they 
deploy—continuing effects of exploitative domination by the hegemonic power. 

Arnghi and Silver rightly highlight the power potential of what they term, 
after Polanyi, ‘high finance’. As they put it, for states to be able to ascend to 
hegemony, the two key requirements are that they should be ‘more powerful than 
their predecessors, not just militarily, but financially as well—that is, wielding 
‘greater control over globally effective means of violence and universally accepted 
means of payment’. Today, however, they contend, we witness not the fusion but 
the fission of these core capabilities: ‘Control over globally effective means of 
violence has become even more concentrated than it was in the hands of the 
declining hegemon. But control over universally accepted means of payment 
is increasingly concentrated ın the hands of transnational business agencies or 
(mostly Hast Asian) governmental agencies of no pohtical-military significance 
and far removed from the traditional (Euro-American) power centres of the 
modern world system.’ In situating this development historically, Arrighi and 
Silver focus especially on one aspect of the exercise of financial power, the role of 
credit creation. In the late r7th and 18th centuries, they contend, the Netherlands 
continued to wield major international power, even after military diminution, 
through its supply of credit to larger states, especially Britain. They also show 
how decisive Washington's long purse was ın bringing the West European states 
into the new American order after the Second World War. Hence, they suggest, 
the potential significance of what they call the new ‘cash-boxes’ of East Asia such 
as Hong Kong and Singapore, as well as Taiwan and Japan. 

How valid is the implied deduction—that the US could soon find itself 
in the position of France or Britain after 1945? It is certainly true that the 
American state itself has limited credit capacity today, while many Pacific Rim 
governments have large reserves. It is also correct that credit creation can give 
significant political leverage, since so many states in the current period are often 
desperately eager for new sources of funds. A case in point would be German 
loans to the USSR in 1989—90, at a time when the American state was itself 
in straitened circumstances and incapable of engaging in significant credit poli- 
tics on its own account. But it would be a mistake to underestimate continuing 
American power even in the financial field. For the US 18 still able to live off the 
institutional legacy of its period of national financial dominance by continuing 
to control the mternational financial institutions it set up at its economic zenith. 
Significantly, the IMF rates scarcely a mention in Chaos and World Governance. 

Yet in so far as it can insist upon the pnmacy of international financial insti- 
tutions that it controls as the centres of pubhc credit for other states, America 
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can tap mto the reserves of its major rivals, and use these as sources of its 
own credit-creating power. Nor should it be imagined that military and finanaal 
assets exist in separate worlds, without political interaction. At the height of the 
East Asian crisis, when Japan was threatening to break ranks and establish its 
own Asian Monetary Fund for the distressed states in the region, Washington 
had little difficulty defending the jurisdiction of the IMF (and thus of the US 
Treasury), and facing down Tokyo, which beat an ignominious retreat, mindful 
of its dependence on the US Security Pact. Nor, finally, can financial capacity 
be drvorced from industrial interdependence. Theoretically, the Japanese gov- 
ernment had some instruments for a counter-move: it could have threatened 
the dollar by dumping Japan’s huge holdings of US Treasury bonds. But to do 
so would not only have driven the yen sky-high, to the general detriment of its 
manufacturers, but would also have crippled purchasing power in its principal 
export market, the United States itself—a self-defeating course, which not sur- 
prisingly Tokyo declined to adopt. 

The vicissitudes of ‘high finance’ do not, of course, affect just inter-state rela- 
tions. Domest credit systems are also susceptible to traumatic changes and 
crises, to which Arrighi and Silver give less attention. A severe crash of the 
American financial system, if 1t took the form of a banking collapse, and coin- 
cided with a severe economic downturn weakening fiscal resources, would have 
a dramatic effect on the American state’s ability to operate externally. That such 
a scenario cannot altogether be ruled out is suggested by premonutory signs of 
trouble under the elder Bush. At the turn of the nineties, Washington was still 
able to launch the Gulf War and demand that Japan and Germany bear most of 
the cost of it, with the result that the US made a net profit out of the military 
campaign. The ability to extract tribute on this scale may not exist today, so US 
mulitary operations might, in future, become dependent upon lines of credit sup- 
plied by other states. But the likelihood of such a development should not be 
exaggerated. For all its crushing strategic supremacy, the American war machine 
costs the US relatively litle. Washington’s military budget today stands at less 
than 4 per cent of GDP—a lower percentage than at any tme since the late 
19308. It should be also be noted that the US continues to earn more from its 
mihtary services abroad than it pays for them—another sign of a still vigorous 
capacity for tribute-extraction. There 1s thus plenty of slack in the system, pro- 
vided US domestic politics allows for heavy increases in taxation if and when 
they prove necessary. 

In the domain of ‘high finance’, the real Achilles heel of the United States 
lies elsewhere—in the combination of a very large trade deficit and very low 
domestic savings rate. These are sustainable only so long as the dollar continues 
to be the world’s dominant unit of account and means of payment, allowmg the 
US to cover its trade deficit and other obligations by issuing its own currency. 
If ıt had to pay these debts in other currencies, 1t would quickly find itself in 
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very serious difficulties. Short of being able to use its military-political muscle to” 
insist upon the continued dominance of the dollar, it would have to undergo a 
radical social reorganization internally to cope with the disruptive consequences. 
Such a challenge to the dollar could, of course, come from a rise of the euro 
or some East Asian regional currency. But that, of course, would inescapably 
require an exercise of political power outside the financial arena. 

Rather than pursuing this hne of thought, Arrighi and Silver shift our atten- 
tion from the summits of the system downwards to the emergent forms of 
business networking that they see as foiling the kinds of corporate organization 
associated with American hegemony. Focusing here on types of enterprise 
rather than Marxist concerns with class relations in production, they provide an 
illuminating historical tour of successive patterns of business organization from 
the military-economic trading companies of the Dutch and British in the ryth’ 
century to the modern multinational corporation based principally in the US, 
and the informal networks of contemporary Hast and South-East Asia. What con- 
clusions do they draw from this conspectus? Following Charles Tilly, they argue 
rather unconvincingly that American MNCs have in the recent past actually 
weakened the capacities of the American state, by going ‘off-shore’ and denying 
it needed tax revenues. But, as Ronan Palan’s work has shown, the growth of 
off-shore facilities has been strongly promoted by the American state itself, and 
attempts to close down or discipline them by the EU and other OECD states have 
been resisted by Washington. For their part, American employees of US multi- 
nationals working overseas are subject to US taxation, and new techniques are 
being developed to ensure that total world profits of the corporations for which 
they work are brought within the reach of the IRS. 

The more interesting argument of the book Hes in the suggestion that 
Japanese and overseas Chinese regional networks in East and South-East Asia 
have proved both powerful levers of economic growth and robust barriers to eco- 
nomic penetration of the area by American MNCs. The implication is that what 
the Anglo-Saxon world denounces as ‘crony capitalism’ may be less of a problem 
for the economies of the region than for their take-over by Atlantic corporations. 
Arrighi and Silver believe that it is the very informality of these regionalizing 
networks that makes them so resistant to American appropriation, and that any 
attempt to build a more formal, rule-governed regional system would probably 
weaken their immunity to infiltration. But they are less interested in exploring 
the inner mechanisms of these networks than in placing them in the wider 
historical perspective of relationships between the West and the Sino-centric 
civilization of East Asia. They show how the rise of first the Netherlands and later 
of Britain depended crucially on the ability of each state to deploy military supe- 
riority to extract wealth from the civilizations of South and East Asia, without 
any cultural ascendancy over them. In Gramscian terms, they insist that Western 
expansion into Asia was always a matter of ‘domination’—coerctve violence— 
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rather than ‘direction’—that is, ideological sway. They then read the history of 
the second half of the twentieth century as a series of reverses for the Western 
push into East Asia, as the United States proved unable to defeat Chinese or 
Vietnamese Communism and today faces a mounting economic challenge from 
the region. Chaos and Governance ends with the conclusion that this challenge 
is now probably unstoppable and will ultimately lead to the displacement of 
the global dominance of the United States, not least because American military 
strength cannot be serviceable for meeting this challenge. But the rise of a Sino- 
centric Hast Asia will not present a threat to the prosperity or security of the 
Atlantic world because its economies, Arnghi and Silver promise us, will remain 
structurally open to the rest of the world. Thus the only question for them is 
whether the United States will accept its decline from world hegemony peace- 
fully and accommodate itself to the ascent of East Asia, or whether it will react 
destructively, seeking to strike back with a renewed ‘exploitative domination’. 

Yet the social and cultural substance of the hegemony they predict for Sino- 
centric East Asia remains a black box in Chaos and Governance. For Arrighi 
and Silver—this is the last and most stnking of their claims—see the region 
not only as the centre of a civilizational challenge to the West, but also as the 
most likely epicentre of the next round of social insurgency against the rule of 
capital. Following Hobsbawm, they stress that the late twentieth century was, 
sociologically speaking, above all the time of the ‘death of the peasantry’ —the 
final proletarianization of the rural population of the globe, unfolding on a 
gigantic scale in China today. It is here that they expect that the disempower- 
ment of labour throughout the world will eventually be reversed. A new wave 
of transnational labour radicalism, marked much more strongly than in the 
past by the feminization of labour and the multi-ethnic composition of the 
world’s labour forces, will, they assure us, henceforward give fresh accents to the 
challenge from below. 

Chaos and World Governance is a welcome call to break free from narrow, 
mystifying debates about globalization and to place America’s seemingly over- 
whelming political ascendancy in historical perspective. Written with exemplary 
clarity and conasion, it offers a mass of new questions and stimulating hypoth- 
eses for further research and debate. But admiration for 1ts boldness of vision 
needs to be accompanied by critical probing of its arguments. For all its Jllustra- 
tive ingenuity, the two central claims of the book—for an ongoing decline of 
American power, and a dynamic and cohesive Hast Asian challenge to it—remam 
in the end unproven. For Arrighi and Silver omit two crucial dimensions of any 
answer to the question of the durability of American hegemony. 

The first can be put very simply. Like other World-System theorists, Arrighi 
and Silver correctly stress the general historical tendency towards concentration 
and centralization of power in ever-larger geographical units. Thus they empha- 
size the sheer scale of the economic and military resources which the USA (and 
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the USSR) could mobuhze to outclass the fragmented nation-states of Europe in 
the middle of the twentieth century. It follows, however, that any replacement of 
a unilateral American dominance 1n the twenty-first century would require some 
junction between the two main centres from which a competitive challenge to 
the United States could be mounted: Europe (perhaps including Russia) and 
East Asia (including China and Japan). Such a development, however remote it 
may look today, cannot be ruled out Arrighi and Silver, however, do not even 
consider it—dwelling instead on a presumptive rise of Hast Asia alone. A touch 
of Onentalist romanticism is detectable here. For whatever else may be said 
about East Asia, the region plainly lacks anything approaching the degree of 
cohesion or unity that the EU, for all its own weaknesses, possesses. 

For thirty years, relations between Japan and China have been consistently 
tenser than between either country and the United States, and they are deterio- 
rating rapidly today, as trade conflicts mount. Korean relations with Japan, its 
ex-colomal master, could scarcely be colder. Moreover, as Kuan-Hsing Chen has 
recently noted ın these pages, it is by no means the case that American power in 
the region is exclusively coercive—cultural identification with the US may well 
run deeper in Beijing and Shanghai than in Paris or Berlin these days. To para- 
phrase Bismarck, ‘East Asia’ 1s a geographical expression, not a political agency. 
The United States has many resources to keep it that way. So far American 
statecraft has maintained without undue effort the hub-and-spokes pattern it 
favours with local regimes. There are, it 18 true, serious efforts by ASHAN-plus-3 
(China, Japan and South Korea) to establish a regional financial support system 
by Central Banks to prevent a repeat of US Treasury operations on the lines of 
the South Korean incursion in 1997. There are even attempts by the same group- 
ing to work towards a regional preferential trade zone. But these efforts remain 
vulnerable to Chinese—Japanese rivalry over leadership of the regional political 
economy as well as to US geopolitical manoeuvres within the region aimed at 
preventing the emergence of such a bloc. 

The second difficulty in the overall construction of Chaos and Governance 
goes deeper. How is the transnational clash of social forces in the early twenty- 
first century supposed to dovetail with the geopolitics and geoeconomics of 
global hegemony? Or does it cut across them? What is the meaning of the 
striking coincidence that East Asia should be singled out as the site both of 
the coming hegemonic challenge to the United States and the coming social 
challenge to the hegemony of capital, as if there were no tension between 
these prospects? Behind the double prognosis, one senses a single hope—that 
American paramountcy will be brought down, and with it the order of capital 
itself. But these two are very different prospects, and it is as if Arrighi and Silver 
are betting on horses going in opposite directions—pinning their hopes on the 
Bast Asian bourgeoisie to oust its American counterpart, and on the East Asian 
proletariat to overthrow the Hast Asian and American bourgeoisies alike. Is there 
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a distant echo of Comintern two-stage strategies, circa 1925, here? Chaos and 
Governance allocates no distinct chronological order to its two aspirations, how- 
ever. Political wish and historical reality are in any case not to be identified. In 
China, the ‘death of the peasantry’—still the majority of the population—is not 
only far from consummated. Social rebellion is much more visible in the coun- 
tryside than in the towns, where for all its own exploitation, urban labour enjoys 
a series of privileges that set it apart from the rural masses, and have so far 
rendered it quiescent. It is legitimate to hope that will change, though the sub- 
missive example of Japanese labour should be a caution. But the real paradox 
of what could be called the reinsurance policy of the political optimism offered 
by Chaos and Governance would come home if it did. For why should a power- 
ful challenge from its labour-force not prompt the propertied classes of East 
Asia to follow the earlier pattern of their European counterparts and cleave to an 
American state which, whatever else it has stood for, has excelled as the global 
champion of the untrammelled property rights of capital? 
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HENRY ZHAO 


FORMS ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


Fiction and Tibet: few have any difficulty with either term. But their conjugation 
poses a series of peculiar problems. In retrospect, the year 1985 was an annus 
mirabilis of new art and literature m the People’s Republic of China. Central to it 
was the emergence of important novelists, of both Tibetan and Chinese origin, 
whose fiction was set in Tibet. How should their work be described? Ought it to 
be grouped together? Herbert Batt’s collection, and the special issue of Manoa 
solve—or sidestep—the problem with different prepositions, a genitive and an 
ablative: Tales of Tibet, and Writing from Tibet. The first 1s, perhaps deliberately, 
ambiguous: does it refer to source, or subject-matter? The second indicates place 
of production, without specifying any producers. What we find inside these vol- 
umes 18 a body of work to be marvelled at, that has as yet hardly been seriously 
studied in the languages in which it is written, let alone in English. The publi- 
cation of these collections is thus something of a landmark. They reward the 
reading of anyone interested in contemporary fiction. 

The paradox is that, although each contains a mixture of Tibetan and Chinese 
writers, the prose of both is written ın Chinese. This has led some critics, 
both Tibetan and Chinese, to question whether this fiction should be called 
Tibetan at all Some Tibetan critics deny it has any connexion with Tibet, on the 
grounds that it is written in a foreign language, that of an occupying power. For 
their part certam Chinese critics, like Zhang Jun in the anthology Xizang Xin 
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Xiaoshuo, doubt whether ‘genuine Tibetans’ could understand such avant-garde 
narratives—as if they were designed for the Chinese masses either. Their admir- 
ers in Chima are, of course, students and intellectuals. But these two collections, 
each containing an impressive foreword by the distinguished Tibetan historian 
Tsering Shakya, are themselves evidence of the unity of the phenomenon that is 
perhaps best called stmply ‘Tibetan New Fiction’. 

This literature 1s the creation of two distinct contingents. Traditional Tibetan 
culture certainly had a long history of narratives, but these were mainly epic or 
religious forms. No prose fiction seems to have existed before modern times. 
When the CCP took control of Tibet in the early 19503, it started to remould the 
Tibetan language by importing a great number of Chinese words, reinforced in 
recent years by a considerable influx of English words via Chinese. Since higher 
education remained in Chinese, this did not produce a new literary Tibetan of 
general use. When the Chinese-language magazine Tibetan Literature—which 
has a remarkable record of encouraging new forms of fiction, with a courage 
rarely seen in provincial journals in the PRC—began to publish a Tibetan- 
language version in 1980, it found itself essentially translating stories written 
by Tibetans in Chinese back into Tibetan, often tales of a rather elementary or 
didactic kind designed for an uneducated audience. Original prose fichon in 
Tibetan was lacking. If we are to judge by Tales of Tibet and Songs of the Snow 
Lion, the situation does not appear to have changed much today, since there is 
only one Tibetan-language story between them, out of a total of eighteen in the 
two selections. Represented instead are poems written in Tibetan, which include 
the powerful ‘Waterfall of Youth’ by Dhondup Gyal, somewhat Mayakovskyan in 
accent, conceived as a manifesto for a national literature. Why there should be 
this asymmetry between poetry and prose is something of an enigma. 

What is clear, at all events, is that Tibetan authors have made a signal mark 
in Chinese-language fiction. Most of these writers come not from the Tibet 
Autonomous Region—i.e. the historic land once controlled by the Dalai Lama, 
with its capital ın Lhaga—but from the Tibetan borderlands around it, within 
the Chinese provinces of Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan and Yunnan, where a major- 
ity of ethnic Tibetans live. But they have been exposed to Chinese culture for 
much longer, and have higher rates of intermarriage and university educaton 
than Tibet ‘proper’. It is this setting that has produced a remarkable cluster of tal- 
ents: Dhondup Gyal himself, from Qinghai, who committed suicide in his early 
thirties; Tashi Dawa, from Chongqing, the most celebrated, who has recently 
moved to Lhasa; Sebo, from Chengdu; Geyang, from Kham; and the newest star 
Alai, from the west of Sichuan. Some have little spoken Tibetan—Tashi Dawa’s 
mother was Chinese, and Sebo’s childhood was spent in Hunan—but their 
choice of Chinese as a written language implies no diminution of national feel- 
ing. It could be compared to the use of French by novelists from the Maghreb, or 
English by Irish writers in the period when Ireland was still a colony. Not unlike 
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the Irish, Tibetans—with a population just under two per cent of the PRC—are, 
in fact, strikingly over-represented in Chinese letters. Alars last novel The Dust 
Settles, set n his native borderlands in late Qing and early Republican times, won 
the Mao Dun prize ın 1998, and will shortly be published in English. Hollywood 
has already bought the rights. 

The second contingent are Chinese who came to Tibet ın the mid-eighties, 
and discovered their vocation as writers there. This was a time when Chinese 
artists of every kind were going all out ‘to seek roots'—the phrase that became 
the name of the literary movement of that period. Writers in quest of a cure for 
the senility of Chinese mainstream culture swarmed out to the exotic peripher- 
ies of what had once been the Qing Empire—to the steppes of Inner Mongolia, 
to the tribal fastnesses of the Yı and Dai in Yunnan, to the oases of Muslim 
Turkestan. This exodus was relatively superficial and short-lived, however. the 
travellers did not stay long. Yet here lies a puzzle, for there was one exception. 
Those who went to Tibet often remained, or returned, and were deeply affected 
by the experience. There was something among Tibetans so free, so proud, 
a tradition so time-honoured and uncontaminated by modernity, that ıt could 
become the foundation of a new aesthetic once writers learnt how to develop 
fictonal experiments out of it. Later, drawn by the reputation of the area, other 
writers contributed after shorter visits. The results are displayed ın these two 
collectons, which contain texts by Ma Yuan, from Manchuria, Ge Fei, from the 
lower Yangzi, Ma Jian, from Shandong, and Yan Geling, from Shanghai. It is 
worth noting, too, the wnting of the novelist Wang Luriong, from Manchuria, 
who represents another kind of engagement, no less deep, with Tibet: his Sky 
Burial—a work which had to be published outside the PRC—is the most sub- 
stantial historical reflection to date by any Chinese on the fate of Tibet. 

The experience of living in Tibet was so important in the formulation of 
the new fiction’s distinctive aesthetic that authors who became detached from 
the place found themselves expelled from their own art. Ma Yuan, now a uni- 
versity teacher in Shanghai, recently recalled in an interview that during his 
seven years in Tibet, he ‘seemed to be possessed’, writing with such ease that 
he himself was surprised. He had been a student and novelist without much 
promise before he moved to Lhasa in 1983. Soon his Tibetan writing made him 
the unannounced leader of avant-garde fiction in the whole of China. He was 
widely regarded as the most talented among his generation of novelists, and 
many thought he would eventually become a world-class master But when he 
left Tibet after 1989, his ink 1mmediately dried up and, more disappointed than 
anyone, he discontinued his literary career. Ma Jian, another Chinese author 
who won fame for powerfully original stories set in Tibet, moved to Hong Kong, 
then to Germany, and finally to Britain. He 1s still active—his Red Dust was pub- 
lished in London in 2000—but the magic of his earlier novellas has given way 
to a more subdued note. 
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Smce, whatever the nationality of its authors, the new fiction that started 
to emerge in the mid-eightes was not written in Tibetan, and was completely 
inaccessible to most Tibetan readers, the question is unavoidably posed: should 
this literature really be called Tibetan at all? If the answer is a definite yes, the 
reason is that, in the first place, almost all of the writers concerned have lived 
in Tibet, and all the works that belong to this fiction are about Tibet—to put it 
in jargon, they are anchored on Tibetan topemes, chronemes and anthropemes. 
But much more importantly, the best works of this body of writing share a 
unique tone, atmosphere, and narrative technique that suddenly pulled the 
possibilities of fiction far away from the ‘reahst tradition’ that had dominated 
Chmese vernacular prose and its recently “Tibetanized’ versions. This style 
clearly owes much to the spell of Tibetan mysticism, omnipresent in both 
esoteric and folk—Buddhist and pre-Buddhist—versions. This local ambience, 
however, could also find external resonances. Influences from Latin American 
literature are clearly visible in a number of writers. Ma Yuan places an epi- 
graph from Borges at the head of ‘Vagrant Spirit’, the first story in Tales of 
Tibet, and another that is a play on a Buddhist Sutra above his best-known 
novella ‘A Fiction’. Tashi Dawa starts his celebrated story ‘Tibet A Soul Knotted 
on a Leather Thong’ with a scene described in a Peruvian song. In ‘The 
Glory of a Wind Horse’, he pays respect to the Latin American masters in 
a more intriguing way. The protagonist, a young Tibetan who cannot read 
or write, knifes the man he regards as his father’s killer in a bar in Lhasa 
(a very Marquezian story). But when he confesses to the crime, the name of 
the street where the bar was to be found turns out to be Spanish, to the com- 
plete bafflement of the police, who decide to execute him in public anyway. 
In Sebo’s ‘The Circular Day’, the cyclical notion of reincarnation m Tibetan 
Buddhism is turned into the basic time-scheme of the tale—likewise in Ma 
Yuan’s ‘A Fiction’ and almost half the contributions to Tales of Tibet, echoing 
Borges’s passion for labyrinthme time- and plot-lines. 

It is quite clear that Tibet has served these writers, Tibetan and Chinese, as 
the proving-ground of a new aesthetic, releasing form-breaking kinds of fiction 
in much the same way that the Deep South generated the work of Faulkner, 
or Latin America that of García Márquez. In the course of his otherwise valu- 
able foreword to Tales of Tibet, Tsering Shakya remarks: ‘Both Ma Jian and Ma 
Yuan write in a mythic style, while Tibetan wnters in this collection write in a 
realist style. I would argue that the chosen style reflects the wmiter’s ideological 
framing of Tibet and relates to differences in the discursive practices between 
colonizers and the colonized’. This seems an over-simplified opposition. If we 
look at the collection, we find both realists and experimentalists, among Tibetan 
writers in Chinese and Chinese writers on Tibetan subjects alike. It is difficult 
to see any difference in the proportion of each among the two groups—realists’ 
are a majority in both. For example, among the works selected in Tales of Tibet, 
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‘A Blind Woman Selling Red Apples’ 1s a very typical realist story in the tradi- 
tion of Chekhov or Maupassant. Its author 1s the Chinese woman writer Yan 
Geling, not a Tibetan. The tale ‘In Search of Musk’ might be read as realist fiction 
in the sense that Moby Dick is realist. It is by Feng Liang, a writer of Yi ethnic- 
ity. On the other hand, the most-selected and best-known single Tibetan writer, 
Tashi Dawa, is extremely experimentalist. But he 1s quintessentially Tibetan, and 
no survey of Tibetan New Fiction could overlook the extent of his influence. 
Alars story ‘Wind over the Grasslands’-—two renegade monks and a young post- 
man are stranded on a windswept plateau—is far from verismo. Its elemental 
setting—snow, wind, fire—is in stark contrast to the highly sophisticated play 
of themes: political decert, reversals of memory, hypocrisy and human warmth. 
Likewise, his novel The Dust Settles, another peak of Tibetan New Fiction that 
has won critical acclaim beyond China, is anything but realist. Even Sebo’s tale 
‘The Circular Day’, which Shakya takes to exemplify Lukice’s definition of real- 
ism as a literature concerned with ‘present-day problems of man in society’, is an 
ambiguous case of ıt. This is a very intriguing story, a loosely-connected string 
of funny sketches of life in a small town in Tibet. Yet as the title suggests, it also 
lends traditional conceptions of the wheel of tme and existence a contemporary 
reference. If this could be read as a realistic mirroring of life, it is in the sense 
that Isaac Bashevis Singer’s stories are faithful representations of Jewish life: 
that is, one imbued with religious meanings. 

In his introducton to Tales from Tibet, Herbert Batt tells us that ‘Chinese 
writers like Ma Yuan and Ge Fei are influenced by writers of Tibetan national- 
ity like Tashi Dawa, Sebo, and Yangdon’. Just so—but the influence was clearly 
mutual, given that the moment when each group discovered its style was so 
close, coinciding around the mid-eighties. The convergence came in the experi- 
mentation of forms: Ma Yuan and Ge Fei were certainly not affected by any 
Tibetan realism, and it would be no honour to Tashi Dawa or Alai to subtract 
them from a Chinese-language avant-garde. The two groups joined forces to let 
loose a wonderful burst of literary innovations. 

There remains, however, a final vexing question. Analyzing Ma Yuan’s ‘A 
Fiction’, Shakya concludes that it reveals m the last analysis a ‘colonizer’s cer- 
tainty of his mission’. Is this the appropriate term for the Chinese contingent in 
Tibetan New Fiction? There is no doubt of the colonial character of Chmese rule 
in Tibet today. But is this Chinese writing from—or on—Tibet a colonial litera- 
ture in the same sense? In a broad meaning of the term, these novelists can be 
called colonizers, since their gaze at Tibet ıs undoubtedly that of a Self directed 
at the Other. The same can be said of Chinese painters like Chen Danging or 
Ai Xuan, or film directors like Tian Zhuang-zhuang, maker of The Horse Thief 
(1986), whose depiction of Tibet carries a powerful visual impact. However, we 
should remember that in this sense the term could be applied no less to Matisse, 
whose fauve style owed much to African and Asian art, not to speak of Gauguin 
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and his ‘synthesism’ in Tahiti. That they were Westerners and citizens of a colo- 
nial power is factually true, but is not a reason for dismissing their art. 

In the case of China, there has been more than one irony in tts literary rela- 
tons with Tibet. In late 1986 Ma Jian’s novella ‘Stick Out The Fur on Your 
Tongue or, It’s All a Void’ was accepted for publication in People’s Literature by 
Liu Xmwu, an open-minded writer who had just taken over its editorship. Its 
appearance, however, coincided with the onset of an official campaign against 
‘bourgeois liberalism’, whipped up by hardliners in the CCP leadership. The 
novella was rapidly engulfed in protests, perhaps spontaneous, among Tibetans 
in Beijing, but certainly seized upon and utilized by the most retrograde fac- 
tions m the Party. Ma Jian was accused of ‘defaming Tibetans’ with ‘obscene’ 
descriptions of the coupling of a monk and nun m a Buddhist monastery, and 
so damaging ‘the fraternal solidarity of the nationalities’ of the PRC. Liu Xinwu 
was promptly removed from his post, and a few months later, after he refused 
to repress large student demonstrations, Hu Yaobang—the heir apparent to 
Deng—was dismissed as General Secretary of the CCP. 

The works to be found in these two collectons encourage diversified read- 
ings, political as well as any other. One could even venture to say that this is a 
fiction of which hardly any can be pinned down as definite misreadings. But the 
readings that matter are those that help us to appreciate tts qualities as literature 
(which may also be political). The artists’ gaze should be precious to everyone, 
‘advanced’ or ‘aboriginal’ alike. Great art 1s rare to come by, and the splendours 
of Tibetan New Fiction have not yet received the tribute they deserve. 





Henry Zhao teaches Chinese literature at the Schoo! of Oriental and African 
Studies, and is the author of The Uneasy Narrator: Chinese Fiction from the 
Traditional to the Modem (1995). 
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THE ORACLE OF POST-DEMOCRACY 


Sheldon Wolin’s magisterial study of Tocqueville is the culmination of a remark- 
able body of work on the history of pohtical thought, the harvest of four 
decades of engaged reflection. Politics and Vision, published at the close of the 
Eisenhower era in 1960, was the landmark that defined this enterprise. In it, 
Woln surveyed almost the entire history of political philosophy with the aim 
of probing the role rts canonical texts had played in framing—or alternatively 
constricting—interpretations of what was at stake in civil wars, from the age of 
the classical polis to the heyday of Bolshevism. In the exhausted aftermath of 
these immense struggles, he argued, contemporary thought confronted a quite 
new situation: the near complete eclipse of the political, as a multifarious tradi- 
tion of civic discourse, by a new order—the pseudo-consensual management 
of mass society, The main terts of the classical syllabus addressed only fitfully, 
if at all, the perils of this erasure of politics. It was now imperative to read 
them against the grain in order to bring the unprecedented problems of apa- 
thetic democracies—which he later more aptly dubbed post-democracies—into 
sharper focus. 

In Between Two Worlds, Woln brings this line of interrogation to bear on 
Alens de Tocqueville. The form of his book is, as he explains, unusual. It is 
not a straightforward textual study, nor a conventional intellectual biography. If 
its central focus is the two volumes of Democracy in America, Wolin also pays 
careful attention to Tocqueville's penal writings, co-authored with his friend 
Beaumont, and considers his memoirs of the 1848 Revolution. He treats The 
Old Regime and the French Revolution much more cursorily, and omits altogether 
Tocqueville's involvement—a central concern under the July Monarchy—with 


the French conquest of Algeria. Biographically, Wolin sketches in the principal 
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phases of Tocqueville’s career, without exploring the intellectual influences on 
him in any detail, or tackling the existential conundrum of Tocqueville's tortured 
relations with Christian doctrine. What Between Two Worlds offers instead is an 
arresting critique of Tocqueville's theoretical trajectory, illuminated against the 
backdrop of his public career. 

The iconoclastic charge of the book can measured against the current 
apotheosis of the deputy from Valognes. Historically, Tocqueville has always 
enjoyed a well-deserved reputation as an important thinker In 1835 the first 
volume of Democracy in America was already a best-seller. But his standing 
underwent a spectacular elevation with the neo-conservative reaction to the 
political turbulence of the sixties. The French and American versions of this 
creed found in Tocqueville the perfect theorist of a converging anti-radical 
agenda. as an enemy of both revolutionary virtue and emancipated consumer- 
ism, he could steel rattled establishment nerves in both Paris and New York. 
In France the former Communist Francois Furet, overturning the hegemony of 
Marzist historiography of the French Revolution—the nouveaux philosophes soon 
followed—hailed Tocqueville as a sober demystifier of the dangerous mytholo- 
gies of the revolutionary imagination, a veritable prophet of the Gulag. Here 
the key text, obviously, was The Old Regime. Neo-conservatives in the US, mean- 
while, turned to Tocqueville as the sagacious defender of America’s historically 
moderate democracy: in their view, student rallies, ghetto nots and the sexual 
revolution were all the result of a fatal relaxation in the mores of affluent 
capitalism—a predicament that Tocqueville had apparently foretold. No one had 
seen more clearly the essential role of religion in stabilizing any democracy. 
Daniel Bell’s call for a ‘return of the sacred—the need for a compensatory 
reenchantment of market society—looked back to the acquisitive, sober, church- 
going world portrayed in Democracy in America. The two rediscoveries fitted 
naturally together, since the French drive to eliminate Jacobin and Marxist resi- 
dues that had led to misplaced sympathies for the USSR during the Cold War 
required rehabilitation of the US as the desirable alternative instead. Furet was 
eventually fted m Chicago as much as in Paris. 

Today, the cult of Tocqueville stretches far and wide, and its expressions have 
never been so extravagant. ‘Democracy in America 1s at once the best book ever 
written about democracy and the best book ever written on America’, declares 
the distinguished (conservative) constitutionalist Harvey Mansfield, introduc- 
ing a new edition of the classic. ‘I am hard put to come up with a better 
book on democracy or a better book on America’, nods the leading (liberal) his- 
torian Gordon Wood (New York Review of Books, r7 May 2001). Wolin’s study 
is a salutary check to such effusions. An admiring demystification of a now 
almost sacrosanct figure, Between Two Worlds offers an account immune to the 
vagaries of Tocqueville’s remarkable vision of modernity. For, from any stand- 
point, Tocqueville has two irrepressible claims to actuality: he was the first and 
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greatest theorist of a politico-intellectual condition in which democracy 1s the 
only legitimate form of government; relatedly, he was an often uncannily acute 
forecaster of the world-historical significance of American expansion. The stat- 
ure of Democracy in America rests upon these two considerable achievements. 

Wolin begins by comparmg Tocqueville to other theorists of modernity. The 
fundamental contention between Marx and Tocqueville hinges on whether the 
central social dynamic of modernity 1s best understood in terms of capitalism or 
democracy. There are two reasons, he suggests, to turn to Tocqueville. Firstly, 
Marx never integrated America into his account of the world-historical future 
of capitalism, an omission that compromises all of his prognoses. Secondly, he 
argues that Marx, despite his profound grasp of capitalism, cannot help us theo- 
rize the specific historical problem Tocqueville confronted: the precarious status 
of the political as a zone in which the order of human things is in contention. Marx 
worked on the assumption that the development of productive forces could even- 
tually lead to the supersession of the rule over human beings by the administration 
of things. By itself his account of class struggles unfolding in and between modes 
of production cannot register a predicament in which the political as the possibil- 
ity of transformative collective agency has been foreclosed, prior to the abolition 
of private property and the state, because ıt does not see politics as an intrinsi- 
cally valuable form of existence, whose autonomy 1s in need of safeguarding. 

In their own way, both Mar and Tocqueville were theorists of the world- 
historical transition to middle-class society, as well as commentators on the 
same political landmarks of the period from 1789 to 1851. For Marx, the French 
bourgeoisie was a class whose revolutionary political career was exhausted 
in the heroic paroxysms of Jacobinism, fated to descend thereafter into the 
prosaic world of private enterprise, philistine careerism and bien-pensant piety. 
The possibility of bourgeois-revolutionary agency depended on lofty, ultimately 
ephemeral, illusions of restoring ancient republican civic virtue Marx essen- 
tially agreed with Benjamin Constant that it was a grandiose historical delusion 
to believe that ancient citizenship, as a way of life based on the primacy of 
the political, could be superimposed on the privatized realm of bourgeois civil 
society—the material foundation of modernity. 

For Wolin, Tocqueville's significance lies in his departure from this early 
Liberal-Marxist consensus. He did not accept its verdict on the fate of the citizen 
in the bourgeois world. The most pressing historical problem according to 
Tocqueville was the political education of the European bourgeoisie ın the era of 
transition to democracy. His journey to the United States in 1831 convinced him 
that it was indeed possible for the middle classes to govern a great state, a still con- 
tentious proposition in Orleanist France. But in contrast to Guizot or even John 
Stuart Mill—a landred spirit across the Channel—he did not see parliaments 
as the political training grounds of a new middle-class elite. Despite his later 
career as a deputy he never became an enthusiast for representative government. 
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What could Europeans learn from America about government by the people? 
Tocqueville’s admiring observations on the town-hall assemblies of New England 
never develop into any coherent account about what democracy means on a 
more extensive national plane. The Union ım the Jacksonian era was still very 
much a confederation of semi-sovereign states and Tocqueville's reflections on 
American democratic politics move from local to state assembhes. But he did 
not consider the overarching federal framework holding together these settler 
states as a specifically democratic arrangement. It is not clear, then, at what level 
European states could become democratic in partial imitation of the Americans. 
Added to these constitutional peculiarities of the New World were Tocqueville's 
disparaging Old World judgements on the ability of commoners to handle 
affairs of state far above the local level. The result is that it is often difficult to 
determine what Tocqueville meant by popular government, and on what plane 
he was appraising its results and prospects. 

In fact, his whole conception of democracy is entangled in a fundamental 
antinomy. Attempting to report what he saw in America to his French con- 
temporaries, he could never decide whether he meant by it participatory 
government on a local level, or its near antithesis—an atomized social condition 
under a modern centralized state, the decisive legacy of the French Revolution, 
in his view. Tocqueville did not, then, construct any systematic theory of democ- 
racy—let alone modernity—so much as compile an album of striking portraits 
and forecasts. (Wolin claims that this was a novel mode of theorizing, though 
his case arguably relies too heavily on the Greek etymology of the word theoria: 
to see, to journey, to know.) On the whole, when Tocqueville considered demo- 
cracy in general, contemporary France loomed large, and New England slipped 
into the background. In many ways, as a ramified embodiment of the principle 
of equality, Tocqueville's conception of democracy resembles Weber's equally 
amorphous understanding of rationalization: an isomorphic standardization of 
the social totality—administration, law, economy, culture, finally even family 
life. The equality that democracy establishes is a condition in which all socal 
relations come to be based on the uniform status of individuals under the law. 

Tocqueville's resignation to this equality, which set him apart from all 
other aristocratic thinkers of his generation, was always qualified by deep 
misgivings about the ultimate consequences of this process. Where would it 
end: in an orderly scramble for wealth and mediocre happiness—bourgeois 
democracy—or m a more ominous scenario? ‘Does one think that after having 
destroyed feudalism and vanquished kings, democracy will recoil before the 
bourgeoisie and the rich?’ he asked in the introduction to Democracy in America. 
Liberty, by contrast, attracted his unqualified devotion as the ultimate political 
value, whose worth could never be estimated in terms of its costs and benefits. 


But the hberty Tocqueville praised was neither ancient nor distinctively 
modern. Rather it was feudal in origin, rooted in the status autonomy of the 
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lords, clergy and burghers of a bygone era. This fragile legacy of particularistic 
liberties was under siege, he thought, from the levelling passions of the emanci- 
pated common man, working in tandem with the centralizing drive of modern 
administration that absolutism had set into motion. Even in an America which 
still abounded in local liberties, he discerned the deadly traces of this inexorable 
progress of equality, and feared what it would bring. ‘The entire book that you 
are going to read was written under the pressure of a sort of religious terror in 
the author’s soul, produced by the sight of this irresistible revolution that for so 
many centuries has marched over all obstacles, and that one sees still advancing 
today amid the ruins ıt has made.’ But Providence itself had doomed aristocracy 
to extinction. Tocqueville realized that his terror was not ultimately justifiable on 
Christian grounds. Unlike a previous generation of counter-revolutionaries— 
Bonald, De Maistre—he insisted that Christianity upheld the spiritual equahty 
of all before God; and unlike Nietzsche, he could not bring himself to abandon 
it for that reason. 

Tocqueville's tempered admiration for American democracy thus stemmed 
in part from the Protestant piety he encountered amongst Americans of all 
walks of life. Indeed one of the principal lessons that the United States held 
for contemporary Frenchmen was that democracy could be a stable, because 
god-fearing society. But despite Tocqueville's avowed hostility to the reckless 
scepticism flaunted m Enlightenment salons, he found the cultural legacy 1t had 
created in France more congenial than the morally upright, tediously business- 
like credo to which most Americans seemed to subscribe. How then could this 
Amenica of the Farmer's Almanac exemplify in his mind the awesome dynamic 
of the democratic revolution? The answer lies in the way the variegated mate- 
rials of Democracy in America—idealized accounts of town-hall government, 
descriptions of an ornate and fragile federalism, anecdotal character portraits 
of Americans—come to assume epic proportions, as the material transforma- 
tion of a vast continent by an anonymous multttude of ordmary people armed 
with hatchets, newspapers and bibles. Emerging from non-stop waves of settle- 
ment were those monotonous landscapes that to this day form the Lebenswelt 
of much of America. Marx had a basically positive view of this ceaseless expan- 
sion of the boundaries of Yankee society, excusing its present primitivism on 
the grounds that it was still too busy transforming the natural world to have 
the time to develop a more advanced superstructure of pohtical consciousness. 
Although Marrs classical taste would have been repelled by the gushing stro- 
phes of Whitman's Leaves of Grass, he would have recognized the poet’s vision of 
a Promethean modernity as his own: 


We primeval forests fellmg, 
We the rivers stemming, vexing we and piercing deep the mines within, 
We the surface broad surveying, we the virgin soll upheaving, 
Pioneers| O pioneers! 
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By contrast, the spectacle of this vast secular revolution left Tocqueville cold; 
he anticipates Baudrillard’s vision of an America of strip malls, highways 
and billboards. 


Some believe that the new societies are going to change their appearance daily but 
my fear is that they will end by bemg too unalterably fired ın the same stitutions, 
prejudices, morurs, that mankind will halt and remain within self-imposed limits; 
that the mind will yield and fold endlessly ın and on itself without produang any 
new idea; that mankind will exhaust itself m toval, lonely and sterile actrvites, 
and that for all 1ts perpetual movement, humanity will cease to advance 


By this account the closure of the American mind antedates the era of politi- 
cal correctness by at least a century and a half. Tocqueville’s American admirers 
have understandably always been discomfited by his claim that there was no 
country in the world where there was less intellectual independence and free- 
dom of discussion than in the United States. His gaze as he contemplated 
oncoming American centuries was often less than serene, as if he gaw some- 
thing extremely disturbing on the horizon. Wolin’s portrait vividly recaptures 
his mood as he looked to the future: tense, foreboding, living in anticipation 
of a spiritually catastrophic defeat. In that sense, he can be read—so Wolin 
suggests—as an unreconciled critic of the foreclosure of political alternatives in 
the neutralizing ambience of consumer capitalism. It 1s often difficult to sepa- 
rate this admirable intransigence from its patrician background—intellectual 
independence came with an old family house in the country from which one 
could contemplate the big political picture with detachment. But Tocqueville’s 
hauteur never became programmatic: if the decline of his class tempted this 
scion of an ancient Norman family to indulge in quixotic reminiscences of 
feudalism, he was too much of a realist to put much stock in them. On his trav- 
els in America, no hazy sentimentality for a bygone past was extended to the 
alave-owning planters of the antebellum South. Tocqueville roundly condemned 
slavery as an outrage, and later worked to abolish it, albeit gradually, in the 
French Antilles. 

But if his rejection of slavery speaks to contemporary sensibilities, his attı- 
tude towards the pauper and prisoner of his time resonates with the meaner 
instincts of today’s not-so-silent majorities. Every inmate of a penitentiary should 
be condemned to solitary confinement. The correct response to the emerging 
social question was a vigilant gendarmerie and more Christan philanthropy. 
John Stuart Mill's cautious hopes for a rapprochement between liberalism and 
socialism form a striking contrast to Tocqueville’s far more strained attempts 
to reconcile democracy to the invaluable pohtical heirlooms of the old regime. 
Wolin does not mince words about the intellectual burden of this side of his 
work. Tocqueville always wrote as if he were one of the last of the Mohicans, 


but for all his despair he successfully conveyed to future elites a supple teaching 
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in the art of containing revolutions. Indeed, Wolin goes so far as to claim that 
the effect of much of Tocqueville's writing was to incorporate democracy ‘into 
an obliquely counter-revolutionary project’. Thwarted in his tme, Tocqueville 
prevails today. But his victory ıs accompanied by the total rout of the vision he 
most cherished—a high politics for a democratic age. 

Part of the reason for this outcome, Wolin argues, lies in a void within 
Tocqueville's thought itself. Missing from his account of democracy—as either 
local self-government, or a uniform atomized society—is any conception of 
democracy as a constituent power capable of making and remaking political 
orders, that is to say, democracy as actual popular sovereignty. This theoretical 
neutralization of democracy was the direct expression of an abiding scepticism 
about the political capacity of faceless multitudes. Yet the terrifying debut of the 
sans-culotte onto the political stage was an event of the recent past. Why then did 
he insist on denying the possibility of its repetition, rather than simply sound- 
ing the alarm bell of reacuon? Perhaps because there was a side to him that was 
imaginatively closer to the experience of the First Republic than any Legitimist’s 
son should have been. He was capable of surprising confessions. Faced with the 
prospect of a society in retreat from politics, Tocqueville could write with inflam- 
matory passion. ‘I would have preferred a revolutionary condition a thousand 
times more than our present misery . . . Will we never again [nota bene] see a 
fresh breeze of true polttical passions . . . of violent passions, hard though some- 
times cruel, yet grand, disinterested, fruitful, those passions which are the soul 
of the only parties that I understand and to which I would gladly give my name, 
my fortune and my life?’ 

At such moments, Wohn remarks, ‘Tocqueville's prose is passionate and 
intense as he seizes the possibility that within modernity itself, and despite the 
powerful attraction towards private concerns and pleasures, politics might be 
restored as the definmg centre of social life and essential to the development 
of human possibilities.’ But he goes on to note that these moving sentiments 
were ultimately dependent on an aestheticized vision of a high politics cleansed 
of the violent rancour that conflicts over essential interests will always generate. 
Politics from below was another matter—especially if passionate, hard or cruel. 
For all his laments over the decline of the political, Tocqueville was consistently 
hostile to any attempt to expand it beyond carefully delineated boundaries. Faced 
with attempts amongst workers to establish associations to further their inter- 
ests, he lost much of his characteristic sang-froid. 

The insurrection of the Parisian proletariat in the June Days of 1848 was 
a litmus test of his attachment to democratic principles: under pressure of 
the crisis, all of his previously sublimated reactionary impulses erupted to 
the surface in an unabashed authoritarian deasionism. His diagnosis of the 
constitutional predicament of the Party of Order is a striking anticipation of 
Carl Schmitt’s partisan mode of legal interpretation. Tocqueville, if anything, 
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exceeded him in sheer bluntness. ‘Socialism was at the gates’, he recalled; so 
it was more urgent ‘to put a powerful chief at the head of the republic than to 
organize a republican constitution.’ Indeed, in the events leading up to the 18th 
Brumaire of Lous Napoleon, Tocqueville played a part not unlike that of his 
Rhenish admirer prior to the Nazi seizure of power. In his memoirs, Tocqueville 
stressed the esteem in which the budding dictator held him: ‘I believe that of all 
his ministers, and perhaps of all of the men who did not want to take part in 
his conspiracy against the republic, I was the most advanced in his good graces, 
who saw him closest, and was best able to judge him.’ Tocqueville both helped 
to invest the Presidency of the infant second Republic with vast powers under 
its new constitution, and then counselled Louis Napoleon to violate the same 
constitution and seek a second term. Later he was bitterly disillusioned by the 
outcome. Reflecting on such parallels, Schmitt had good reason to express a nos- 
talgic identification with Tocqueville, after the Third Reich had gone the way of 
the Second Empire. 

In his brief tenure as French Foreign Minister in 1849, Tocqueville helped 
to lay down guidelines for the subsequent diplomacy of Napoleon III: rhetorical 
support for liberty, material support for its enemies. In Rome this meant the 
gallows for those who, in the name of liberty, took up arms against the Pope. 
He was quite prepared to envisage sacking and devastating the city, to put 
down Garibald?s Republic—if that were necessary, he said, ‘I have no hesita- 
tion’ Although his retrospective assessment of the politics of the second French 
Republic was not so far from Marx’s—‘low tragedy performed by provincial 
actors—he could never bring himself to see the role he had played in setting 
up the stage on which a mediocre swindler managed to prevail over all the politi- 
cal celebrities of the parliamentary juste milieu. In surveying this chapter of his 
career, Wolin spares Tocqueville from the savage ridicule of Marx—or for that 
matter Flaubert. In the pallor and inanity of his performance, Tocqueville not 
infrequently appears to step from the pages of The Sentimental Education. 

In the midst of the complacency and exhaustion that engulfed France in the 
aftermath of the establishment of the Second Empire, Tocqueville returned to 
musing about the servility of modern democracy, willing to vote in a parvenu 
master rather than respect the distinction of old families. But in The Old Regime 
and the French Revolution this famuliar refrain is frequently interrupted by a pre- 
monition that Europe might be entering an era, not of popular apathy, but of 
permanent revolutions—not slow social homogenization, but violent upheavals 
and transvaluations, with the propagation of a new world religion promising a 
complete transformation of the human condition. Such a vision of the future 
lent an ominous grandeur to the Revolution that had inaugurated the demo- 
cratic era. ‘This was something quite unprecedented: a political revolution that 
sought proselytes all the world over and applied itself as ardently to converting 
foreigners as compatriots.’ Tocqueville viewed the total abandonment of the 
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impetus of 1789 by the upper classes with a wistful nostalgia, but noted with 
considerable trepidation the headway ıt was making at the bottom of society: 


Revolutionaries of a hitherto unknown breed came onto the scene men who car- 
ried audacty to the point of sheer insanity; who baulked at no innovation and, 
unchecked by any scruples, acted with an unprecedented ruthlessness Nor were 
these strange bemgs mere ephemera, born of a brief cums and destined to pass 
away when it ended. They were rather the first of a new race of men who subee- 
quently made good and proliferated in all parts of the avihzed world, everywhere 
retaining the same charactenstics. They were already here when we were born and 
they are still with us. 


Wolin’s formidable portrait of Tocqueville, overwhelmingly focused on 
Democracy in America, does not consider the significance of these later formula- 


_ tions, relegating The Old Regime and the French Revolution to the status of a late 


reachonary coda. Yet this work often gives a clearer indication of what would be 
entailed by a reactivation of the political than the earlier. The last lines of Between 


Two Worlds grimly convey the consequences of the total eclipse of popular sover- 
eignty by its atomized simulacrum’ 


Far from being valued as symbohzing an aspiration towards the democrati- 
zation of power and a participatory society of political equals—democracy as 
subject—democracy would come to be regarded by late-modern power elites 
as an indispensable yet malleable myth for promoting Amenican political and 
economic interests among premodern and post-totalitarian societies At home 
democracy 1s touted not as self-government by an involved atuzenry but as eco- 


nomic opportunity. Opportunity serves as the means of mmplicating the populace 
in anti-democracy, m a poltico-econonac system characterized by the domi- 


nating power of hierarchical organizations, widening class differentials, and a 
society where the hereditary element 18 confined to successive generations of the 
defenceless poor 


It is not clear whether Wolin believes Tocqueville will be the master-thinker 
of this post-democratic condition. Calls for a return of the political to the defin- 
ıng centre of a common life are commendable. But for politics to be a serious 
and urgent affar, there must the prospect of alternative social forms over which 
to contend. Tocqueville wanted the one without the other, and thus still remains 
the dream of hopeful conservatives today. Marx may have lacked a comparable 
sense of the value of politics as free deliberation and will, but he did not make 
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PERRY ANDERSON 


Editorial 


INTERNATIONALISM: 


A BREVIARY 


EW POLITICAL NOTIONS are at once so normative and so 

equivocal as internationalism. Today, the official discourse of 

the West resounds with appeals to a term that was long a 

trademark of the Left. Whatever sense is given it, the mean- 
ing of internationalism logically depends on some prior conception of 
nationalism, since it only has currency as a back-construction referring to 
its opposite. Yet while nationalism is of all modern political phenomena 
the most value-contested—judgements of its record standardly varying 
across a 180-degree span, from admiration to anathema—no such 
schizophrenia of connotation affects internationalism: its implication is 
virtually always positive.' But the price of approval is indeterminacy. If 
no-one doubts the fact of nationalism, but few agree as to its worth, at 
the entry to the millennium the status of internationalism would appear 
to be more or less the reverse. It is claimed on all sides as a value, but 
who can identify it without challenge as a force? 


Behind this paradox lies an unexamined history. It was Masaryk, a great 
national leader, who once suggested the clearest and simplest definition 
of nationalism. It signified, he thought (dissociating himself from it), 
any outlook that treats the nation as the highest political value.’ This 
need not mean that its adherents will in all circumstances, or every 
context, think only or above all of the nation, to the exclusion of other 
attachments or identities—in any given situation, the extent of its bear- 
ing is always variable. So understood, the formula gives us a counterpart 
definition of internationalism sufficiently minimal and neutral to allow 
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for what has been most lacking: some empirical reconstruction of its 
record. Historically, the term may be applied to any outlook, or practice, 
that tends to transcend the nation towards a wider community, of which 
nations continue to form the principal units. 


The advantage of a pragmatic definition of this kind is to dispense with 
a number of conventional preconceptions about nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, and to suggest more systematic ways of inter-relating the 
two. Since their first emergence in modern form, some two hundred and 
fifty years ago, each has undergone a series of metamorphoses. How are 
these transformations best conceived? Below I suggest a periodization. 
The pitfalls of any totalizing division of historical time into a categori- 
cal sequence are obvious enough. In one way or another, periodization 
always involves arbitrary simplifications, to a point where not a few of 
our finest historians would wish to reject it as a procedure altogether. 
That, however, is easier said than done. In a forthcoming work, Fredric 
Jameson has remarked with reason that, as narrative beings, we have 
little choice: ‘we cannot not periodize’? 


The schema set out here is confined to a few telegraphic notations. Its 
object is to lay out the inter-relations between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism as a succession of intelligible phases, each defined by a 
pair of dominants. The term signifies its own limits: what is ‘dominant’ 
will never be exhaustive of the phase in question, but will represent 
rather the most novel and salient forms of any period, which will 
always contain a series of counter-currents and sub-tones that can be 
set aside only provisionally, for the sake of simplification. The pro- 
cedure adopted will be to match the changing historical versions of 
internationalism against the successive ideal-types of nationalism to 
which they could be said historically to correspond, as tracked by five 
coordinates: 1) the type of capital coeval with, or active in, each suc- 
cessive variant of nationalism; 2) the principal geographical zone of 
the nationalism in question; 3) its prevalent philosophical idiom; 4) 
the operative definition of the nation; 5) the relation of the particular 





1 The most powerful and original exception 1s Tom Nairm’s ‘Internationalism: a 
Critique’, Faces of Nationalism, London 1997, Pp. 25-45, which deals with its place 
in the history of socialism. 

1 He was accused of national nihilism by Czech zealots of the pre-war period; after 
1914 he changed his position. 

> A Singular Modernity, London 2002 (forthcoming) 
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nationalism to the dominated classes. The premise of the scheme is 
that the history of internationalism is best mapped against these coor- 
dinates of nationalism. In every period, there has been more than one 
variety of nationalism and internationalism; and significant conflicts 
have always existed among, as well as between them. But in this tangled 
skein, a line of dominants seems nonetheless discernible. 


I 


The origins of modern national sentiment as a secular force go back to 
the eighteenth century. It was then that there erupted the two great revo- 
lutions that gave birth to the first ideological conception of the nation, 
as we understand the term today—the rebellion of the North American 
colonies against Britain, and the overthrow of absolutism in France. The 
American and French Revolutions, which effectively invented our idea 
of the nation as a popular collectivity, were products of societies that 
were among the most advanced of the time: their ideologies marked a 
dramatic rupture with the visions of the world that had inspired earlier 
European revolutions, in the Low Countries in the 16th century and in 
England in the r7th century, both of them deeply religious uprisings, 
made in the name of God as much or more than that of the people. The 
American and French Revolutions occurred, nevertheless, in a world 
still anterior to the Industrial Revolution; one in which capital continued 
to be basically commercial or agrarian. Just for that reason, the elites of 
each were typically capable of mobilizing direct producers in town and 
country—that is to say, popular masses composed mainly of artisans or 
cultivators—behind them. There was not yet, as a general social fact, that 
social chasm between manufacturers and workers which industrial fac- 
tories would later open up. A single category could notionally embrace 
all, ascendant and subordinate classes—patriotism. Militants in the 
struggles of the future United States and in France called themselves 
‘patriots’, a term inspired by images and legends of the republics of clas- 
sical antiquity: Athens, Sparta, Rome. 


What was the philosophical idiom of this new patriotism? Famously, it 
was the characteristic rationalism of the Enlightenment, whose most 
eloquent spokesmen—Rousseau, Condorcet, Paine, Jefferson—pitted 
common reason against tradition, a conscious collective will against the 
inert weight of customs. Hence the ruling definition of the nation in 
this period was essentially political—that is to say, it was an ideal of 
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the future, not a legacy of the past. The nation was something that free 
citizens were going to create: it did not pre-exist their intervention as a 
perennial fact but would emerge as a new kind of community, based on 
‘natural rights rather than ‘artificial’ privileges or restrictions, in which 
liberty was to be understood as civic participation in public life in the full 
sense of the term. 


In retrospect, one of the most striking features of this Enlightenment 
patriotism was its universalism. Typically, it assumed a basic harmony 
between the interests of civilized nations (uncivilized peoples were 
another matter), all potentially united in a common struggle against 
tyranny and superstition. Emblematic of this optimistic rationalism 
was the argument of Kant’s essay, For a Perpetual Peace: that rivalry 
between princes was the only important cause of wars—and that once 
royal ambitions were a thing of the past, as republican constitutions 
spread, the peoples of Europe would have no further cause to fight one 
another. In this era, then, the ideals of patriotism and cosmopolitanism 
marched together, on the plane of values, there was no contradiction 
between them. Not only, indeed, on the plane of values but also, in 
good measure, in lives and actions. It is enough to think of the roles 
played by Lafayette in both the North American War of Independence 
and the French Revolution itself; or Paine in Philadelphia and Paris, 
as pamphleteer for the Thirteen Colonies and deputy for the Gironde 
in the Convention.’ Further south, in the zone most affected by the 
North American and French upheavals, the Liberators of the Wars of 
Independence in Spanish America—Bolivar, Sucre, San Martin—fought 
not only for their own native provinces but across a continent, to eman- 
cipate distant or neighbouring lands, in a spirit of regional fraternity. 


2 


The Hispano-American cycle of struggles lasted through to the third 
decade of the 19th century. By then, in Europe itself, patriotism and 
cosmopolitanism of an Enlightenment stamp had already been snuffed 
out by the corruption of their ideals in Napoleon’s military expansionism. 
There, the struggle against the First Empire had produced counter- 
revolutionary versions of each: national resistances to French aggression 
of conservative or clerical hue in Spain, Germany and Russia, and the 





4 Sonthonax aasistmg Toussaint in Samt Domingue, or Pétion sheltering Bolfvar, 
belong to this company. 
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international concert of the European monarchies of the Restoration 
period. These offer the first examples of the series of subdominants that 
punctuate the sequence of phases to be considered. 


But the world reinstated at the Congress of Vienna, and policed by the 
Holy Alliance, still obeyed older principles. Against anciens régimes that 
continued to be based on dynastic legitimacy and religious faith, there 
soon arose a new configuration—what we may call for the first time, 
with no more than a touch of anachronism, ‘nationalism’, as distinct 
from patriotism.) This came into being as an expression of the aspira- 
tion of propertied classes to form their own state in a world increasingly 
dominated by the Industrial Revolution, but in which they found them- 
selves in zones less advanced than the original British epicentre, or its 
sequels. These were classes bent above all on emulating—that is, on 
catching up—with the leading industrial states of the day. Hence the 
storm-zone of this new type of nationalism was Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Hungary. Its rhetorical idiom came from European romanti- 
cism, and among its major spokesmen were poets and novelists—the 
Pet6fis, Mickiewiczs, Manzonis of the period. Typically, these introduced 
a cult of the medieval or pre-modern past of their own countries, in 
an intellectual operation that reversed that of the rationalist patriotism 
which preceded it. For romantic nationalism, the essential definition 
of the nation was no longer political but cultural, and its touchstone 
would be language, as the accumulated transcript of the experience 
of past generations. 


The prophet of this vindication of cultural particularity had been Johann 
Gottfried Herder. But if the romantic nationalism that flowered in 
Europe between the third and seventh decades of the 19th century 
inverted many of the signs of an earlier kind of patriotism, it still shared 
important assumptions with it. In exalting German culture, Herder— 
who came from the Baltic—did not depreciate neighbouring Slavic 
culture but, on the contrary, lauded it in its own right as a distinctive 
legacy. The mental world of romantic nationalism was no longer cosmo- 
politan, but in valuing cultural diversity as such, it tacitly defended a 
kind of differentiated universalism. Politically, if its first achievements 
were the Greek and Belgian Revolutions that broke the peace of the 





5 In France, Lamartine could speak of ‘nationahsm’ by the mid 1830s—there are 
echoes in England a decade later—but the term entered general use only m the 
second half of the century. 
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Restoration, its most grandiose expression was the ‘Springtime of the 
Peoples’ in 1848. The chain of revolutionary upheavals that convulsed 
Europe in that year combined national ferment and international conta- 
gion across the continent, with barricades from Paris to Vienna, Berlin 
to Rome, Milan to Budapest. If in Italy, Germany and Hungary struggles 
for national unity or independence dominated, 1848 was also, of course, 
a year of failed liberal revolutions, and of the beginning of revolutionary 
struggles for socialism, announced by The Communist Manifesto. 


The overlap was not accidental. For the forms of internationalism that 
corresponded to romantic nationalism were to find their symbolic home 
in the First Workingmen’s International. If we ask: what were the social 
bases of this International—and of the wave of popular urban insur- 
gency in 1848—the answer is pretty clear. They did not lie in any factory 
proletariat, but overwhelmingly in a pre-industrial artisanate. This was 
a class in possession of its own means of production—tools and skills; 
which enjoyed high levels of literacy; was typically located close to 
the centre of capital cities; and, last but not least, was geographically 
mobile—a mobility symbolized by the famous tours of young appren- 
tices within or beyond their own countries. In 1848 there were some 
30,000 German craftsmen in Paris—Heine said you could hear German 
spoken on every street corner, in London, Marx and Engels were wrt- 
ing their Manifesto for German artisans working in England; Berlin 
had its scattering of Polish or Swiss craftsmen, Vienna of Czechs or 
Italians. Marx was to be flanked by a carpenter and a shoemaker at the 
founding meeting of the First International. In other words, this was a 
formation characterized by the paradoxical combination of social racin- 
ation (including cultural confidence and a sense of high politics) and 
territorial mobility (including the possibility of a direct experience of 
living abroad, and sense of solidarity between peoples). Such was the 
configuration that allowed the passage from national to international 
struggles, and from international to social struggles, on the barricades 
of 1848~9. Its exemplary figure was Giuseppe Garibaldi, whose father 
was a small fisherman, and who began life as a sailor. He was converted 
to internationalist ideals—his first political conviction—by a group of 
Saint-Simonian exiles, deported from France in a ship on which he was 
serving to the Black Sea.® 





6 The sea, element par excellence of ferocious proto-national hostilities in the times 
of Drake, Van Tromp, Duguay-Troumm, had by the 19th century fostered its own mar- 
time internatonal, ın a distinctive world peopled by radical sailors and skrppers. 
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Garibaldi became, of course, the great military and political hero of 
the Roman Republic of 1848, personifying the most generous side of 
the Italian nationalism of the Risorgimento. But after the defeat of the 
Republic, he fought for a decade as a soldier for progressive causes in 
Latin America, in Brazil and Uruguay, where he had once served as 
a sea-captain, before coming back to lead the expedition that liberated 
Sicily and Calabria from Bourbon rule, clinching national unification 
in Italy. His career, however, did not stop there. In the 1860s, Lincoln 
invited him to take up a command in the Northern armies during 
the American Civil War—a proposition he rejected, rightly suspecting 
Lincoln’s attitude to slavery. On the other hand he accepted the post of 
General in France, in the defence of the Third Republic against German 
arms in 1871, and was elected by three French cities to be a deputy in 
the National Assembly; and after the Paris Commune, publicly adhered 
to the First International, to the scandal of Mazzini. In the historical 
figure of Garibaldi, we can see an embodiment of the best values of the 
European artisanate of this period, in which national and international 
impulses coexisted without strain. 


3 


From the turn of the 1860s, romantic nationalism was abandoned 
by the propertied classes that had once espoused or—in the case of 
Piedmont—manipulated it, as European landowners and businessmen 
proceeded to complete the last episodes of bourgeois revolution from 
above, rather than below, with the military regimentation and tight polit- 
ical control that was the hallmark of Bismarck’s unification of Germany. 
Thereafter, the dominant form of nationalism in the West changed 
abruptly. Now, for the first time, chauvinism proper—long incubating 
in the social imagination’—became a pervasive discourse and atmos- 
phere in the major industrial states: Britain, the United States, France, 
Germany, Italy. This was the time of politicians like Chamberlain, 
Ferry, Bulow, McKinley, Crispi. Capital in these countries was becoming 
increasingly concentrated in larger enterprises, seeking monopolistic 
control of internal markets or pressing for colonial annexations—the sce- 
nario more or less laid out by Hobson and Hilferding. The chauvinism 





7 The mythical figure of Nicolas Chauvm, soldier and tiller, swaggering folk-hero 
of French popular imagination, first surfaced during the Restoration: see Gérard 
de Puyméges, Chauvin, le soldatlaboureur: contribution a étude des nationalismes, 
Paris 1993. 
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that accompanied and secured this new expansionism typically took its 
vocabulary from social darwinism. Its intellectual idiom was essentially 
positivist, and its definition of the nation increasingly ethnic—that is to 
say, a mixture of cultural and physical elements, notably less ideal in 
register than its predecessor. Declaring relations between peoples to be 
a ‘survival of the fittest’, this kind of great-power—or would-be great- 
power—nationalism, of which there were not a few reflections even 
outside the centre of the system, in the Porfiriato in Mexico or Roca’s 
rule in Argentina, for the first time preached direct hostility to other 
nations, or peoples. The chauvinism of the Belle Epoque was an impe- 
rialist discourse of superiority.’ Its functions were twofold. On the one 
hand, it served to mobilize the population of each state for the inten- 
sifying inter-imperialist competition of the period, and for the tasks of 
colonial conquest. On the other hand, it served to integrate the masses 
into the political framework of the capitalist order, at a time when 
the suffrage was beginning to be extended to sectors of the working 
class. The reigning chauvinism operated to neutralize the risks of that 
extension of the vote, displacing social tensions from class to national 
antagonisms. It is no accident that the architects of electoral reform in 
this period were so often also fomentors of the new jingoism—Disraeli 
in England, Bismarck in Italy, Giolitti in Italy. 


If, on the other hand, we ask what was the dominant form of inter- 
nationalism in this phase, the answer permits little doubt—it was to 
be found in the Second International of socialist parties.9 This was the 
first time that we see a form of internationalism directly opposed to the 
dominant type of nationalism—no longer complementary to it, as in the 
past, but antithetical. Viewed from afar, this International was a much 
more impressive structure than its predecessor, embracing more parties, 
more members, more real industrial workers. But appearances proved 





8 Galvanizing, of course, the national movements agamst it that form the most sig- 
nificant subdominant of the period between the Commune and the First World 
War. Al-Uraby’s revolt in Egypt, Committee of Union and Progress m Turkey, 
Constitutional Revolution in Persia, Boxers in China, Katipunan in the Phikppines. 
9 In some respects Anarchism offered a more radical brand of internationalism 
within the labour movement of this period, as the example of the IWW m Amenca 
testifies, but tt remained sociologically weaker. On the other side of the barricades, 
the Catholic Church under Pio Nono ralhed the faithful to resist secular national- 
ism as well as socialism, in a clerical mobilization that would eventually issue mto 
Christian Democracy. At this stage, however, 1t was still accessory as a force. 
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deceptive. In reality, the change in social base of the new conglomerate 
did not strengthen it as an International. For the new industrial prole- 
tariats of the time were typically defined by a constellation of features 
whose symmetry was structurally less propitious for resistance to the 
doctrines of the state than that of the European artisanate at mid-century. 
In their large majority, the new workers were parked in factories and 
mines in the provinces, far from the political capitals of their coun- 
tries—the North of England or France, the Ruhrgebiet in Germany. They 
possessed no means of production of their own; and they lacked the 
levels of culture and traditions of combativity of the older artisanate. 
Their basic situation could be defined as the very opposite of that of 
their predecessors: a combination of territorial immobility and social 
deracination. The result was a much deeper and more effective pur- 
chase of imperialism—awith its projections of an imaginary community 
formed by the nation as a great power—on wide swathes of this class 
than Marx or any socialist of the previous generation had imagined. 
The consequence of this fatal grip was the mixture of popular passivity 
and enthusiasm that greeted the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914. When hostilities started, the socialist parties of Western Europe, 
betraying—with the exception of the Italian—their most solemn prom- 
ises, threw themselves into the mutual carnage of their peoples. The 
historical roots of this rush to slaughter lay not in the mere decisions— 
ignominious as they were—of the leaders of these parties, but in the 
social conformation of the young proletariats of the epoch. 


4 


If the outbreak of the inter-imperialist conflict buried the pretensions 
of the Second International, the end of the War once more redefined 
the ascending forms of both nationalism and internationalism. Amidst 
economic depressions and crises without precedent, capital moved 
towards yet more advanced forms of concentration; now, however, no 
longer in a context of international free trade and long-term boom 
but rather of recession, protection and autarky. In this conjuncture, 
the geographical zone that produced the dominant type of nationalism 
was located in the defeated or disappointed powers of the First World 
War—that is, Germany, Italy, Austro-Hungary, Japan. Here the emergent 
force was fascism. Borrowing its idiom, not from positivism, but from 
forms of modern irrationalism—Sorel or Gentile in Italy, Nietzsche in 
Germany, the doctrines of kokutai in Japan—fascism eventually came 
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to define the nation as a biological community: race as such. With this, 
reduction in the ideal content of the nation was brutally complete. In 
this sense, fascism was an imperialist chauvinism raised to a higher 
power—unleashing a reactionary fanaticism without precedent. Again, 
its function was twofold. Firstly, it served to mobilize the subordinate 
classes against the capitalist victors of the First World War for a second 
round of inter-imperialist competition, in which the once defeated or 
frustrated would this time be victorious. In this sense, its ideological 
leitmotifs were compensation and revenge. At the same time, it func- 
tioned as a super-charged mechanism for containment of the masses 
in countries where parliamentary democracy had fallen into an irrevers- 
ible crisis and large parts of the working class were moving towards a 
revolutionary socialism. The two functions were closely inter-connected, 
since it was defeat or disappointment in the First World War that at 
once undermined the stability of capitalist democracy, rendering neces- 
sary a recourse to counter-revolutionary coercion, and made redoubled 
preparations necessary for a continental sequel. The project came near 
to succeeding. By the end of 1941 all Europe from the Channel to the 
Baltic was integrated into the fascist order, while in the Far Hast Japan 
dominated an even vaster space. Nor was the attraction of fascism con- 
fined to these zones: in Latin America, the three most important political 
experiences of the time—the Estado Novo in Brazil, the emergence of 
Peronism in Argentina, the beginnings of the MNR in Bolivia—were all 
drawn into its magnetic field.’° 


Meanwhile, if the chauvinism bred by capital had radicalized into 
fascism, so too had radicalized—in the opposite direction—the internat- 
ionalism of labour. In one country, the moral collapse of the European 
labour movement had been avoided. In 1917, workers and soldiers led 
by the Bolshevik Party carried out a socialist revolution in Russia. The 
regime that emerged from this upheaval was the first and only state 
in history to include no national or territorial reference in its name—it 
would simply be the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, without des- 
ignated place or people. That is to say, the intention of its founders 
was unconditionally internationalist. Soon afterwards, the Bolshevik 
leaders set up the Third International to coordinate the action of the 
new Communist parties that had sprung into being across the world, 





» Asian examples of its appeal include the Lebanese Falange; the Golden Square 
in Iraq; the RSS ın India, the Blue-Shirts in China; in Africa, the Broederbond; in 
America, at the other end of the spectrum, Garveyism. 
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fired by example of the Russian Revolution." The contrast with the 
Second International would be dramatic. In Europe, the parties of the 
Comintern showed an iron discipline in their rejection of any form of 
local nationalism, and capacity to resist the pressures of the dominant 
classes in their own states, born of the terrible lessons that the First 
World War had taught a generation of working-class militants. 


In the USSR itself, however, Stalin’s victory within the CPSU, based on 
the promise that it would be possible to build ‘socialism in one country’, 
crystallized a new form of nationalism, specific to the autocracy rapidly 
being constructed by the Soviet Union. In short order the activities of 
the Third International were utterly subordinated to the interests of the 
Soviet state, as Stalin interpreted them. The upshot was the arresting 
phenomenon, without equivalent before or since, of an internationalism 
equally deep and deformed, at once rejecting any loyalty to its own coun- 
try and displaying a limitless loyalty to another state. Its epic was played 
out by the International Brigades of the Spanish Civil War, shadowed by 
Comintern emissaries—Codovilla, Togliatti, Gerd, Vidali and others— 
recruited from across all Europe and the Americas. With its mixture of 
heroism and cynicism, selfless solidarity and murderous terror, this was 
an internationalism perfected and perverted as never before. 


The decisive test of the Third International came soon afterwards, with 
the outbreak of the Second World War. At that juncture the Communist 
Parties of France, Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands and Norway—all 
countries attacked by Nazi Germany—refused to support their own 
governments, contending that the conflict was once again merely an 
inter-imperialist contest and so of no interest to the masses. Few posi- 
tions could have been more unpopular and politically mistaken, given 
that the working class had every interest in defending representative 
democracy against fascism. Yet the stance of these parties also showed 
all the distance beween the Third and Second Internationals. Two years 
later, Hitler invaded the USSR. Thereupon the Communist Parties 
in Europe threw themselves into the battle against Nazism, soon play- 
ing a leading role in the Resistance at the head of mass movements 
fighting against German occupation, as their counterparts in China 
and Korea were already doing against Japanese expansion. In the new 





7 Pitted against Lenin's internationalism was, of course, the version offered by 
Wilson—short-lived as a challenge to it, amid the vindictive reparations clauses at 
Versailles and the fiasco of the League of Nations. 
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situation, there was no longer any contradiction between what they saw 
as their international duty to help the motherland of socialism and 
their national duty to take up arms against the Wehrmacht—the two 
formed a single task, which they accomplished with general éclat. At the 
height of these battles, Stalin suddenly announced the dissolution of the 
Third International, officially on the grounds that it had become an ana- 
chronism, in reality to propitiate his allies Britain and America. With 
this act, a long historical cycle came to a close. The defeat of fascism 
and the end of the Second World War would set in train radical trans- 
formations both of nationalism and of internationalism, now no longer 
confined to Europe but ertended to all parts of the world. 


5 


So far, analysis has perforce focused on the geographical zones of 
Europe and North America—not by reason of any special virtue of 
these lands, but because of the determinant role of Western capitalism 
in the history of the world in that long span which stretches from 
the American and French Revolutions to the Great Depression and 
the Second World War. After 1945, this changes radically. Now, finally, 
the larger part of humanity enters the stage as a central force. As it 
does so, in the new phase that opens in 1945 and runs till, let us say, 
1965, there occurs a sudden, spectacular exchange in the respective 
relations of capital and labour to nationalism and internationalism. 
In retrospect, we can see that this was one of the great watersheds 
of the twentieth century. Hitherto the dominant forms of national- 
ism—from the noblest ambitions of Enlightenment patriotism to the 
most criminal inhumanities of fascism—were always an expression 
of the propertied classes, while from the 19th century onwards the 
corresponding forms of internationalism—whatever their vices or lim- 
its—were an expression of the labouring classes. After 1945, this double 
connexion—capital/the national, labour/the international—capsizes. 
Nationalism becomes predominantly a popular cause, of exploited and 
destitute masses, in an intercontinental revolt against Western coloni- 
alism and imperialism. Internationalism, at the same stroke, starts to 
change camps—assuming new forms in the ranks of capital. This was 
to be a fateful mutation. 


The new type of nationalism that became dominant on a world scale 
after 1945 was anti-imperialism, and its principal geographical zones 
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were Asia, Africa and Latin America. What were its structural traits? 
Socially, it was much more heterogeneous than the successive forms of 
nationalism in Europe. The movements of national liberation that now 
swept the Third World were led by a wide gamut of social classes. There 
were cases where the local bourgeoisie dominated the whole process— 
India was the most important. In others, middle classes without much 
prior accumulation of capital took the lead, using the movement to 
raise themselves into a true bourgeoisie after winning power, as had 
earlier happened in Mexico or Turkey. A more precarious and volatile 
variant of this pattern occurred in a good number of African countries, 
where the nationalist movement was led by bureaucrats or officers of 
the colonial state itself. In still other cases, intellectuals of lower-mid- 
dle-class origin came to the top, as in Indonesia. If any single group 
can be traced throughout the motley cadres of this great arc of upheav- 
als, it might be rural school-teachers. Last, but not least, there were also 
those cases where Communist parties captured the leadership of the 
movement for national liberation, propelling it to outright revolutions 
against capital, as in China or Vietnam. In Cuba there was a mixture 
of this and the preceding variant. 


What was the intellectual idiom of post-war anti-imperialism? It was syn- 
cretistic. Just as there was no social uniformity in the leadership of the 
different movements of national liberation, so its ideological expressions 
were hybrid and variegated—at the limit, capable of drawing on ration- 
alist, romantic, positivist and irrationalist currents of thought all at the 
same time. Kemalism in Turkey, Sukarnism in Indonesia, the compos- 
ite ideology bequeathed successively by Obregón, Calles and Cárdenas 
in Mexico, were exemplary in this regard. Combinations or recapitula- 
tions of earlier doctrines abounded. The most distinctive feature of this 
anti-imperialism, however, was its capacity to make use not merely of ide- 
ologemes of diverse origin within the parameters of classical bourgeois 
thought, but also of systems of belief either prior to the Enlightenment 
or posterior to capitalism—that is to say, religion on the one hand and 
socialism on the other Late examples of the first would include the 
Iranian Revolution; of the second, Sandinism in Nicaragua. What was 
the mass basis of this anti-imperialism? Numerically its most important 
component were peasants. This was true above all of the Communist 
revolutions of the period—China, Vietnam, Yugoslavia in the European 
periphery itself. These were upheavals qualitatively distinct from the 
October Revolution to which they looked back. For all triumphed under 
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the banner of the nation, whereas the Russian Revolution in the hour of 
its victory had been exempt from any nationalist connotation. 


What was happening meanwhile in the camp of capital? There the new 
situation created after 1945 could be defined roughly as follows. Firstly, 
with the end of the Second World War, the United States occupied a posi- 
tion within the capitalist world that no state had ever before enjoyed. 
Germany, Japan and Italy were defeated and ruined, Britain and France 
impoverished and weakened. The US dominated the universe of capital 
far more decisively than Britain had ever done in the rgth century. 
Secondly, there was no longer only one state—Russia—in which capital- 
ism had been overthrown. Out of the vortex of the War had emerged 
a vast belt of countries where private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction had been abolished—in half of Europe and a third of Asia. A 
Communist bloc on a world scale now appeared to threaten the exist- 
ence of capitalism. In these conditions, capital suddenly discovered an 
internationalism of its own. National conflicts between capitalist states— 
which had provoked two world wars—were stilled. The existence of a 
single hegemonic power made possible an international coordination of 
their interests; the existence of the Communist bloc made it necessary.” 


The result was a process of commercial, ideological and strategic unifica- 
tion that began with the monetary accords of Bretton Woods, continued 
with the Marshall and Dodge Plans for the reconstruction of Europe and 
Japan, issued in the creation of NATO and the setting up of GATT, and 
culminated in the birth of the European Economic Community, with US 
encouragement. The trajectory of this growing international integration 
passed from the generalized restoration of free trade to the beginnings 
of an outright supersession of national sovereignty in the European 
Common Market. This was a dramatic inversion of the tendencies that 
had prevailed in the inter-war period—something without precedent in 
the history of capitalism. If we wanted a term, we could provisionally 





2 The forms of Communist internationalism that persisted after the dissolution 
of the Third International, tighter but more brittle than Western unity, helped 
to cement it. Obedience to the international centre in Moscow was still the 
tule as long as Stalin lived; under Khrushchev, who could rely on no such 
reflexes, half-hearted attempts were made to reconstitute formal conferences of 
fraternal parties, abandoned soon after he fell. In the Third World, the Bandung 
Conference led to the creation of a Non-Aligned Movement that remained more 
shadow than substance. 
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describe it as a supra-nationalism, in the double sense of the position of 
the United States above all other nations, and of the emergence of the 
European Community above the states of Western Europe. 


A key consequence of this change was a shift, within the reigning ideo- 
logy of the advanced capitalist states, from the nation state to liberal 
democracy as the dominant means of discursive integration of the 
labouring classes of the West. The official ideology of the West during 
the period of the Cold War no longer gave pride of place to defence of 
the nation—supreme value right down to and through the Second World 
War, on all sides—but rather to an exaltation of the Free World. This 
change coincided with the generalization and effective consolidation, for 
the first time, of a representative democracy based on universal suffrage 
as the modal type of capitalist state in the advanced countries—a phe- 
nomenon which dates essentially to the 1950s. 


6 


From the mid-60s onwards, this configuration underwent a significant 
alteration, as a series of structural changes modified the relations 
between states and markets across the advanced capitalist world. Once 
post-war reconstruction was complete, the German, French, Italian and 
above all Japanese economies grew much faster than the American, 
and by the mid 70s the Bretton Woods system had passed away. At the 
same time, the weight of multinational corporations, typically based in 
one state but extending their operations across the frontiers of many, 
had become ever more powerful and invasive, rendering earlier forms 
of control by national authorities over the processes of accumulation 
increasingly precarious. Subsequently, and yet more decisively, finan- 
cial markets interlocked into vast circuits of intercontinental investment 
and speculation, beyond the reach of any traditional mechanisms of 
domestic regulation. Thus the return to strength of German or Japanese 
capitalism did not signal any reversion to the acute inter-imperialist 
conflicts of the inter-war period. Far from any slide back to the world 
of the tariff walls and the arms race, the major capitalist states now 
moved to higher levels of policy coordination, beyond those of the 
post-war period. The European Community advanced towards a single 
market, and eventually a single currency, even acquiring a weak par- 
liament. The US, Japan and other powers multiplied meetings and 
agreements to facilitate joint management of the ups and downs of 
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the world capitalist economy. By the late seventies, the hour of the G7 
had struck. Something like Kautsky’s vision of ‘ultra-imperialism’ had 
come to pass. Alternatively, we might term this type of international- 
ism, characteristic of capital in the last decades of the 20th century, 
transnationalism, to suggest its difference from the kind that preceded 
it. Transnational in the double sense, firstly, of the institutional bonds 
that now tied the three principal zones of capital, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, into a single compact; and secondly, in the ascent of new forms 
of intercontinental enterprise and financial speculation, escaping classic 
state boundaries. Ideologically, the official discourse of the period did not 
abandon, but reinforced, the primacy of democratic over national val- 
ues—rendering these, indeed, more plausible with a remote-controlled 
democratization of Mediterranean dictatorships in Spain, Portugal and 
Greece, regimes which had flagrantly contradicted the rhetoric of the 
Free World in the previous phase. 


Meanwhile, outside the advanced capitalist zone itself, anti-imperialism 
had lost impetus, ceasing to constitute the dominant form of national- 
ism by the 70s. Major battles were still fought. But the long-deferred 
victory of the Vietnamese Revolution and dissolution of the Portuguese 
empire, when they came, appeared like epilogues to an earlier time. 
In the larger part of Africa and Asia, decolonization was an accom- 
plished fact; in Latin America, Cuban attempts to break out of isolation 
had failed. Struggles for national liberation continued in South Africa, 
Palestine, Central America, but they no longer had the same global sig- 
nificance. Another and quite distinct sort of nationalism now took front 
stage. The large Communist bloc that emerged after the War out of 
the struggle against fascism in Eurasia was made up of quite distinct 
historical components. In most of Eastern Europe—Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, East Germany—Stalin imposed communist 
regimes from above, by military pressure, creating a ring of client states 
answering to the interests and instructions of the USSR. In Yugoslavia, 
Albania, China and Vietnam, on the other hand, indigenous revolutions 
were victorious, creating fully independent Communist states. All were 
led, however, by parties deeply formed—in doctrine and discipline—by 
the Stalinized Third International. 


3 For Kautsky’s origmal conception, see the text of “Ultra-Imperialism’, NLR I/59, 
January-February 1970, pp. 41-46. Its correspondence to the realities of irtter-cap- 
italst coordination by the seventies 1s noted by the principal liberal theorist of the 
new regime, Robert Keohane. Afler Hegemony, Princeton 1984, p. 43. 
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The founding ideology of Stalinism—the doctrine of ‘socialism in one 
country —had nourished an unconditional loyalty to the Soviet Union 
when these parties were still struggling for power as persecuted and 
prohibited organizations. But once in power, the same doctrine—logi- 
cally and ironically—produced its very opposite, a sharp conflict with 
the Soviet Union as each non-Russian party acquired its own state. 
In effect, the sacred national egoism practised by Stalin now became 
generalized—often, of course, also provoked by the arrogance of Stalin 
and his successors. The result was an ever more accelerated disintegra- 
tion of the internationalism of the classical Communist movement, as 
Communist states multiplied. First Yugoslavia entered into conflict with 
the Soviet Union; then Albania with Yugoslavia—already in the late 40s. 
Next the conflict between Russia and China exploded in the early 60s, 
escalating into armed border clashes between the two powers, perma- 
nently destroying any chance of unity in the Communist world. Then, in 
a further twist of the spiral, outright wars broke out between successive 
Communist states—fighting between Vietnam and Cambodia, fighting 
between China and Vietnam. By the second half of the 70s, it was obvi- 
ous that the dominant form of nationalism in the world had become the 
fratricidal fissiparity of Communism." 


What were the historical roots of this clamant involution of Leninist 
traditions, in stark contrast with the contemporary evolution of capitalist 
states? Two inter-connected forces were fundamental. Firstly, and most 
obviously, within the replicated framework of ‘socialism in one coun- 
try’, the forces of production in the Communist states—starting out at 
a much lower level than in the West—never had any chance of catching 
up with the advanced capitalist economies, which enjoyed commercial 
and industrial cross-connexions completely lacking in the Eastern bloc. 
Technologically and organizationally, forces of production there never 
surmounted national frontiers, leaving average productivity of labour in 
the USSR, for example, at about two-fifths of West German or French 
levels. In other words, the persistence of bureaucratic nationalism in 
the Communist world was materially rooted in forces of production that 
were objectively less internationalized than those of the capitalist world. 
This nationalism in turn blocked any chance of overcoming the lag. The 





4 The signal exception was Cuba, whose aid to revolutionary and national liberation 
movements, from Nicaragua to Angola, offers the most striking internationalist 
counter-current of the period. 
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pitiful withering of COMECON, in comparison with the flowering of the 
Common Market in Europe, was a direct outcome. 


What was happening in the political and ideological superstructures 
erected over these cramped economic bases? In the advanced capitalist 
countries, the decline of nationalism corresponded to the rise of liberal 
democracy as a superior legitimation of the social order, and as mech- 
anism for integrating the population into it. But in the Communist 
countries no socialist democracy existed: political life was completely 
expropriated by the dominant bureaucracies. In this situation, the 
regimes in place had ever greater recourse to nationalism as a surrogate 
for integrating the masses into the political framework of their rule. For, 
as Marx well understood, the nation can always function as an imagi- 

nary community that compensates for the lack of real liberty or equality 
of its members. In this sense, the fissiparity of the Communist world 
in these years was also a direct product of the suppression of popular 
sovereignty in the states in question. The absence of any free association 
of the producers led with a fatal logic to the envenomed nationalism of 
inter-Communist conflicts. 


For a period, this was a surrogate that more or less functioned in Russia, 
China, Yugoslavia, Albania or Vietnam, where the ruling parties had 
made autochthonous revolutions and defeated invaders in the past, 
giving the states they had created a claim to national validity. In the 
majority of East European countries, on the other hand, the Communist 
regimes lacked any such legitimacy. Although they too tried to play the 
national card—Romania is the most notorious example—they had no 
credibility for it. Imposed under threat from the Red Army in 1945, 
they were held in place only by repeated military interventions from 
the USSR thereafter—in East Germany in 1953, Hungary in 1956, 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. To the lack of any popular democracy was here 
super-added a thorough-going humiliation of national sentiment—and 
in the Communist zone closest to the dynamism of the capitalist econo- 
mies, and so most capable of measuring the distance between the two. 
In Eastern Europe, the earthquake of 1989 was long prepared. Its after- 
shocks then destabilized the two contiguous states, historically more 
legitimate, but both multi-national federations—the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia. Each was pulled nto a dynamic of irresistible disintegration, 
with the awakening of successive separatisms amidst deepening econ- 
omic and political crisis. Today, at the beginning of a new century, what 
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is the most salient form of nationalism in the world? In all probability, 
it might seem, the type of conflict whose pattern has been set by the 
post-Communist secessions, but which extend far into the post-colonial 
world itself from the Balkans to the Caucasus, the Horn of Africa to the 
Great Lakes, Kashmir to Mindanao. 


7 


If that is so, what is the dominant form of internationalism today? 
In the most recent of its metamorphoses to date we are, with the dis- 
appearance of the Soviet bloc, for the first time in the presence of a 
truly global hegemon, as the United States reaches a pinnacle of power 
beyond the dreams of any other state in history. Internationalism, in 
conventional parlance, traditionally had as its opposite some version— 
however conceived—of nationalism. In the US, however, from early 
in this century the term internationalism acquired a pregnantly differ- 
ent antonym: here its opposite was isolationism. The antithesis of the 
two terms—internationalism/isolationism—makes clear their common 
presupposition: at stake was never the primacy of national interest, 
which formed the common ground of both, but simply the best way 
of realizing it. The historical origin of the couplet lies in the peculiar 
combination created by the American ideology of a republic simulta- 
neously exceptional and universal: unique in the good fortune of its 
institutions and endowments, and exemplary in the power of its radia- 
tion and attraction.” This is a janus-faced messianism, allowing either 
for a fervent cult of the homeland or for a missionary redemption of 
the world—or, in more realist style, of diplomatic admixtures of the two. 
Internationalism has always had an honoured place in the dualist vocab- 
ulary of this tradition. In practice, it has typically operated as little more 
than a self-satisfied codeword for forward policies to be pursued by the 
American state at large. Just as isolationism never meant the slightest 
derogation from the Monroe Doctrine, the Olney Declaration or the Platt 








3 The notion of the US as something other than a nation-state now has its versions 
on the Left, where the juridical matrix of the American constitution and the ethnic 
mosaic of immigration are conceived as synoptic of an emergent global catallary. 
For a critique in depth of this idealizing conception, see Gopal Balakrishnan, 
‘Virgilan Visions’, NLR 5, September—October 2000, pp. 142-48, who m more 
Machiavellian vein suggests a political system geared for unlimited expansion, 
combining old-fashioned force with economic, cultural and demographic neutrah- 
zation or negation of all other power centres. 
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Amendment—that is, sovereign US command over the Western hemi- 
sphere—so, from the outset, internationalism in this American sense 
simply meant the readiness and will to extend US power to Eurasia: 
Wilson’s interventions, starting in Mexico and ending in Russia, setting 
its logic from the start. 


For the better part of a century, this sense of internationalism remained 
an idiosyncratic domestic locution, of little interest outside US borders, 
where robuster terms could be found for what its practice represented. 
Today, however, in the absence of any alternative or countervailing 
power, American hegemony has for the first time been able to impose 
its self-description as a global norm. With the UN as a fig leaf, a compli- 
ant regime funded in Russia, troops in Germany and Japan, an off-shore 
protectorate in China, bases in a dizzying array of client states, and 
fire power several times that of potential rivals combined, the will of the 
United States has been rebaptized with a euphemism worthy of the co- 
prosperity sphere. Today its synonym is simply—nothing less than—the 
‘international community’ itself, without reference to which no unc- 
tuous speech by the UN Secretary General, arrogant communiqué from 
NATO, sententious editorial in the New York Times, Le Monde or the 
Guardian, not to speak of every reassuring nightly newscast is today 
complete. Internationalism in this sense is no longer coordination of the 
major capitalist powers under American dominance against a common 
enemy, the negative task of the Cold War, but an affirmative ideal—the 
reconstruction of the globe in the American image, sans phrases. The tat- 
tered if victorious flag of the Free World has been lowered. In its place 
the banner of human rights has been erected—that is, first and fore- 
most, the right of the international community to blockade, to bomb, to 
invade peoples or states that displease it Cuba, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, 
Iraq—and to nourish, finance, and arm states that appeal to it: Turkey, 
Israel, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Pakistan. As for Chechens, Palestinians, 
Tutsi, Sahrawi, Nuer and still lesser breeds, most without even a state, 
charity—as Clinton’s National Security Adviser Samuel Berger had occa- 
sion to remark—cannot, after all, be ubiquitous. 


Resistances to the new dispensation still appear, for the most part, as 
chaff in the wind. Nationally, European allies intermittently shuffle their 





6 ‘On any given day before September 11, according to the Defense Department, 
more than 60,000 military personnel were conducting temporary operations and 
exercises in about 100 countries’: Los Angeles Times, 6 January 2002. 
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feet at excessive American ‘unilateralism’—essentially, discomfiting fail- 
ures to go through the motions of diplomatic consultation that have 
traditionally served as a cover for their subordination; from time to 
time Russia and China bargain weakly over their favours in the Security 
Council. Internationally, Islamic fundamentalism and Catholic post- 
integrism muster as residual place-holders for alternative forms of life, 
notionally less captive to the world of consumption. The movements 
gathered at Porto Alegre flicker as an emergent diaspora of social opposi- 
tion, whose outlines have yet to be drawn. Meanwhile, we shelter under 
the skies of infinite justice and enduring freedom. But if it is possible 
to regret the days, not so long ago, when the civilization of capital went 
its way with less sanctimony, there is no reason to suppose that this 
is the end of the road for what might be meant by internationalism. 
Its history is full of ironies, zig-zags, surprises. It is unlikely we have 
seen the last of them. 


ROBIN BLACKBURN 


THE ENRON DEBACLE 


AND THE PENSION CRISIS 


HE COLLAPSE OF Enron has cast revealing light not just 
on the venality of business leaders, auditors and politicians 
but on the contours of deregulated ‘Anglo-Saxon’ capitalism 
as it has emerged from the stock-market bubble. It has high- 
lighted, too, the vulnerability of the broad layers whose pensions are 
tied up in the savings regime so integral to the neoliberal economy. The 
debacle has affected not only Enron’s employees but tens of millions of 
holders of 401(k) and defined-benefit retirement schemes. The greed of 
the Houston-based directors, and their willingness to cash in huge stock 
options as the company went down, was matched by many senior execu- 
tives elsewhere—perfectly illustrating that the capital which they and 
other major shareholders dispose of possesses different rights and quali- 
ties to the savings of their employees. The impotence of Enron’s workers, 
and of all those whose pensions were tied up in the company’s shares 
and bonds, was part of the normal working of today’s savings regime. 


Enron’s demise was significant not just because of its size—other con- 
cerns failing at the same time, such as K-Mart or LIV, had more 
employees and pensioners—but because it had represented the cutting- 
edge of neoliberal corporate strategy, living proof that financialization 
and deregulation were the wave of the future. It was this that made 
a tireless booster of neoliberalism such as Paul Krugman so proud 
to be on the company’s payroll (see opposite). Enron was far more 
interested in maximizing trading opportunities than in the unexciting 
business of producing electricity. Its momentum came not from produc- 
tive investment, innovation or even skill in arbitrage, but from financial 
engineering. By 2001, however, the profits it was making even on its 
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Paul Krugman 


THE ASCENT OF E-MAN 


The retreat of business bureaucracy in the face of the market was brought 
home to me recently when | joined the advisory board at Enron—a com- 
pany formed in the 80s by the merger of two pipeline operators. In the 
old days energy companies tried to be as vertically integrated as possible: 
to own the hydrocarbons In the ground, the gas pump, and everything 
in between. And Enron does own gas flelds, pipelines, and utilities. But 
tt Is not, and does not try to be, vertically Integrated. It buys and sells 
gas both at the wellhead and the destination, leases pipeline (and electn- 
cal-transmission) capacity both to and from other companies, buys and 
sells electricity, and in general acts more like a broker and market maker 
than a traditional corporation. It’s sort of like the difference between your 
father’s bank, which took money from rts regular depositors and lent rt out 
to rts regular customers, and Goldman Sachs. Sure enough, the compa- 
ny’s pride and joy is a room filled with hundreds of casually dressed men 
and women staring at computer screens and barking into telephones, 
where cubic feet and megawatts are traded and packaged as if they were 
financial derivatives. (Instead of CNBC, though, the television screens on 
the floor show the Weather Channel.) The whole scene looks as If tt had 
been constructed to illustrate the end of the corporation as we knew It. 

What happened to the man In the gray flannel surt? No doubt he 
was partly a vic of sex (er, | mean gender) and drugs and rock & roll 
that is, of soclal change. He was also a victim of Information technology, 
which ended up deconstructing instead of reinforcing the corporation. 
But probably the biggest force has been a change in ideology, the shift 
to pro-market policies. It’s not that goverment has vanished from the 
marketplace. It’s stll a good guess that, in a completely unregulated 
phone market, long-distance companies would buy up local-access com- 
panies and deny thelr customers the right to connect to rivals, and that the 
evil empire—or at least monopoly capitalism—would rise again. However, 
what we have instead In a growing number of markets—phones, gas, elec- 
trictty today, probably computer operating-systems and high-speed Net 
access tomorrow—ls a combination of deregulation that lets new com- 
petitors enter and ‘common carrier’ regulation that prevents middlemen 
from playing favontes, making freewheeling markets possible. 

Who would have thunk It? The millennial economy turns out to 
look more like Adam Smith’s vislon—or better yet, that of the Victorian 
economist Alfred Marshall—than the corporatist future predicted by gen- 
erations of corporate pundits. Get those old textbooks out of the attic: 
they're more relevant than ever. 

from Fortune, May 1999 
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trading activities were being squeezed by rivals—the result, perhaps, of 
having been first in the business. Its relentless pressure for deregulation 
reflected a wish to escape competition by opening up new pastures. 


Formed from a 1987 merger between Houston Natural Gas and Inter- 
north, two natural-gas pipeline companies, Enron lobbied for and 
profited from the 1990s deregulation of gas and electricity prices, trans- 
forming itself from power provider to energy broker in an operation 
that stretched across four continents. By the end of the decade Enron 
dominated the energy ‘spot’ and futures markets, as well as offering over 
3,000 other futures and derivatives contracts on everything from fibre- 
optic cable capacity to the weather. In July 2001 Fortune ranked it as the 
seventh largest US corporation by turnover, based on reported revenues 
for the previous year. After the new technology boom failed, Enron’s 
stock continued to rise on the basis of its apparently strong revenues 
and profitability. It now appeared to combine the best of ‘old’ and ‘new’: 
not a dot.com start-up but a company that owned tangible assets—pipe- 
lines, power stations, reservoirs and the like—as well as enjoying vast 
revenues from its trading business. 


It was Enron’s extensive political connexions, meshed with those of its 
auditors-cum-consultants Arthur Andersen, that ensured the smooth 
passage of a series of deregulations throughout the 1990s. Kenneth Lay, 
the company’s chairman, famously distributed largesse to politicians 
of all parties. In January 1993, during the dying days of the first Bush 
administration, Commodity Futures Trading Commission chief Wendy 
Gramm, wife of Senator Phil Gramm, pushed through at Enron’s request 
the rule change that explicitly excluded energy derivative contracts and 
interest-rate ‘swaps’ from government supervision, opening the way 
for the company to speculate freely in energy futures. Ms Gramm was 
given a seat on Enron’s board. Under the Clinton administration, dona- 
tions of nearly $2 million to Democrat causes won the company over 
$1 billion in subsidized loans. Lay—who played golf with the President 
and slept in the Lincoln Bedroom—was hailed by Clinton at a White 
House function in May 1996 as a good ‘corporate citizen’ on the basis 
of his company’s enlightened personnel policies, which included profit- 
sharing of Enron stock and generous health and pension benefits.’ On 


1 Patrice Hill, ‘Clmton Helped Enron Finance Projects Abroad’, Washington Times 
weekly edition, 25 February—4 March 2002. 
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r2 November 1999 Clinton signed into law the Gramm-Leach-Bliley 
Act, the culmination of the financial deregulation process, repealing the 
Glass-Steagall Act of 1933. 


George W. Bush, in turn, received half a million dollars in campaign 
contributions. Senior members of his administration, including his eco- 
nomic adviser and Army Secretary, were also on Enron’s payroll. In the 
wake of the 2000 California energy crisis, Bush set up a task force on 
energy policy with the Vice President at its head. Cheney—with the 
President’s endorsement—is currently refusing to turn over documents 
about his engagement with Enron, but other sources have revealed that 
company officials met with the task force on six different occasions, and 
played a key role in shaping its conclusions. (Sample: ‘Direct the Energy 
Secretary to work with the FERC [Federal Energy Regulation Committee] 
to relieve transmission constraints by the use of incentive rate-making 
proposals’.) Kenneth Lay supplied a list of nominees to serve on the 
FERC, two of which were duly appointed, one of them as chair.* 


When the US Congress came to investigate the company’s collapse 
it transpired that, of the 248 members of Congress who sat on the 
eleven House or Senate committees involved in the inquiry, no fewer 
than 212 had been in receipt of money from either Enron or Arthur 
Andersen.} The latter, too, had lobbied energetically and successfully 
in both Washington and London to block legislation that would have 
forbidden auditors to earn consultancy fees from their clients—with 
help from, among many others, Senator Joseph Lieberman. In the UK, 
Arthur Andersen composed a highly positive report on New Labour’s 
cherished Private Finance Initiative for the Treasury and subsequently 
received a large contract for a government-sponsored PFI to break up 
the London underground system (a project strongly opposed by the 
capital’s elected mayor). 


These two companies were held in the highest official esteem not despite, 
but because of, their skilful practice of crony capitalism. Together they 






from Lay to the effect that ‘he and Enron would hke to support me 
we would have to agree on principles’. 

3 Don Van Natta, ‘ara Out of 248 on Congressional Panels ‘Received Enron a 
Donations’, International Herald Tribune, 26—27 January,a0cc2. .;" s 
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helped make the political weather. Why then, when Enron filed for bank- 
tuptcy in December 2001, was no attempt made to organize a bail-out 
similar to that mounted for Long Term Capital Management in 1998? 


Learning from LTCM 


Though the company acted like a financial corporation, it was subject nei- 
ther to the reporting standards of a brokerage nor the deposit conditions 
of a bank. Enron’s own bankers, however—among them the giant con- 
glomerates JPMorganChase and Citibank—must have been keenly aware 
of the lax regime enjoyed by their client and would have had sources 
of information other than audited accounts. Nevertheless, these banks 
issued large loans to the company. They could do so because they would 
then lay off much of the risk through a complex process of financial engi- 
neering. This involved the creation of two highly complex instruments: 
collateralized debt obligations (CDOs) and the pooling of loans in asset- 
backed securities (ABS). Those who purchased these loans—pension 
and mutual funds among them—-stood to gain if they were redeemed in 
a timely way, but were exposed to heavy losses in the case of default. 


As a Financial Times report explained, these ‘credit derivatives’ became 
very popular with insurance houses and fund managers in the 1990s: 


The Bond Market Association estimates the asset-backed securities market 
in the US alone grew from $315 billion in 1995 to $1,048 billion in 2001. 
Collateralized debt obligations grew from $1 billion globally in 1995 to 
$300—400 billion last year [2001] . . . It is now becoming clear that enst- 
ing accounting and regulatory regimes were unprepared for the explosion 
in fmanaal engineering... Enron was a classic case . . . The FSA’s con- 
cern that insurance companies may not have known fully what they were 
doing in buying such instruments 1s plausible. Even sophisticated finanaal 
companies have admitted that they had trouble understanding the complex 
instruments marketed by Wall Street .. . Because some of the risk-transfer 
products such as CDOs are weak credits dressed as strong ones, some 
pension funds and mutual funds may have invested in products that have 
exposed them to unwanted nsk and volatility. 


Some in the financial community say that the lesson of LTCM had been 
learnt and precautions taken. In 1998 the Federal Reserve Bank of New 





4 Charles Pretzlick and Gary Silverman, ‘What Goes Around’, Financial Times, 31 
January 2002. 
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York supposedly acted because, had it not done so, the hedge fund’s 
collapse would have had a devastating impact on the financial system. 
Many banks, even some central banks, were using LTCM to hedge their 
positions; if it had been allowed to go under it could have taken them 
down, too. Partly because of this it was possible for the Fed to persuade 
fourteen banks to put up $3.6 billion as part of the bail-out. Enron’s 
situation was quite different. Its crash certainly brought total losses 
on a huge scale—perhaps as much as $60 billion. But this time the 
banks were careful to play pass-the-parcel with the debt. The losses were 
passed on to the tens of millions of employees whose 401(k)s or pen- 
sion schemes were invested in Enron shares; or, via the Osprey fund, 
in Enron bonds; or in credit derivatives or ‘special purpose entities’ like 
Jedi II and LCM II—as well as to the company’s own employees. When 
Clinton’s Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin, now at Citigroup, rang up 
his old department to suggest a salvage operation he was told that the 
administration ‘did not think it necessary’.© Enron’s collapse did not 
bring down any major concern, financial or otherwise.’ 


It did, however, cause serious pain to many small savers. Pension funds 
are suing Enron and Andersen as shareholders, but those who pur- 
chased Enron-related credit derivatives also took a heavy hit. Altogether 
the public pension funds lost between $5 and $10 billion; private ones 
probably suffered even more. The Florida state employees’ retirement 
scheme had $325 million wiped off its share account, with the fund 
manager continuing to buy as Enron stock plunged. State employees’ 
pensions were also hit in Ohio, New York City and Georgia, while the 
pension and endowment fund of the University of California lost $145 
million.* Generally these funds will have taken care that their holding 
in any one company’s shares would not be large enough to dent their 
overall performance by more than a few percentage points. But some 
will also have had exposure to Enron-related CDOs, or to stock declines 
in concerns that suffered from ‘Enronitis’—including the company’s 





5 Nelson Schwarz, ‘Enron Fallout Wide But Not Deep’, Fortune, 31 December 2001. 
€ Joseph Kahn and Alessandra Stanley, ‘Enron’s Many Strands; Dual Role: Rubin 
Relishes Role of Banker as Public Man’, New York Times, 1 February 2002. 

7 If one of the banks—JPMorganChase being the prime candidate—is eventually 
threatened because of accumulated losses (it was caught out by the Argentinian 
default as well), and by successful challenges to its hedging tactics, a Federal rescue 
would be highly likely. 

t Elizabeth Wine, ‘Florida Looks to Join Legal Batte’, Financial Times, 31 January 
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banks, other energy traders, and other companies with suspect account- 
ing practices—with a consequent deterioration of their risk profile. 


Enron notoriously encouraged its own employees to become investors 
on a large scale. As the company imploded, many discovered they had 
lost their savings as well as their jobs. At the close of 2000 more than 
half of the $2.1 billion of assets in their 401(k) retirement plan was 
invested in Enron. About 57 per cent of Enron’s 21,000 workers were 
members of the plan. While board members sold stock worth $117 mil- 
lion in the period January to August 2001, many employees found that 
their holdings were frozen—either because of a two-week technical over- 
haul of the 401(k) programme or because they had not reached the age of 
fifty and thus did not satisfy the plan’s vesting conditions. True to its rep- 
utation as a communal benefactor and considerate employer one Enron 
concern, Portland General Hlectric, hired grief counsellors to console its 
stricken workforce. Meanwhile, as the New York Times reported, drastic 
stock plunges had also wiped out the savings of many employees of the 
Nortel Networks Corporation, Lucent Technologies and Global Crossing 
because they were too heavily invested in their employer's stock.’ 


Some pension funds—the California Public Employees’ Retirement 
System (Calpers) and the Arkansas Teachers’ pension scheme among 
them—also invested in Enron’s infamous off-balance-sheet partnerships 
or ‘special purpose entities’, the so-called ‘Raptor I, II and III’, or ‘Jedi 
I and II’. The SPEs hid liabilities and allowed Enron to practice self- 
dealing. At the October 2001 meeting of the LJM partnership it was 
reported that all but 11 per cent of its transactions had been with Enron 
or its affiliates. Why were pension-fund ers prepared to risk their 
members’ savings in such patently unsaf¢ measures? Some seem to 
have been flattered to be offered the chance to invest in what they saw 
as a leading-edge enterprise: Calpers earned a 23 per cent return on the 
$250 million it contributed to the formation of Jedi I in 1993 but had 
problems when it sought to reclaim its capital stake three years later, 
it was eventually persuaded to convert its claim into a $500 million 
stake in a new Raptor-style vehicle.” Others will have been reassured by 








9 Richard A Oppel Jr, ‘Employees’ Retirement Plan 1s a Victim as Enron Tumbles’, 
New York Times, 23 November 2001. The Enron executive share sales total is from 
the website of the Houston Chronicle, 15 January 2002. 

1 Ibid. See also Rebecca Smith and John Emshwiller, ‘Fancy Finances Were the Key 
to Enron's Success and Now to Its Distress’, Wall Street Journal, 8 November 2001. 
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the involvement of highly respected financial partners: ‘Merrill Lynch 
handled the sales pitch for one such concern, LJM2 Co-Investment. 
According to claims and counter-claims filed in a Delaware court this 
month, many of the most prominent names in world finance—includ- 
ing Citigroup, JPMorganChase, CIBC, Deutsche Bank and Dresdner 
Bank—were still involved in the partnership, directly or indirectly, when 
Enron filed for bankruptcy.’" 


Profit maximization and financialization 


The pressure on Enron to embellish its results came in part from the 
exorbitant profit expectations that grew up in the course of r980s and 
1990s. To aim for anything less than double-digit annual returns looked 
wimpish in the extreme. But if the speculative bubble allowed for some 
real investment in new technology, everywhere else the share-buying 
frenzy killed more projects than it kindled. In the public-utilities sector 
this approach led to the use of inappropriately high hurdles for invest- 
ment projects: capital put into a new power station or an upgrade to 
the electricity grid might take over a decade to pay off and then only 
at half the rate that the financial engineers regarded as interesting. 
The California energy crisis of 2000 was the direct result of this. The 
FT commented: ‘That California’s energy deregulation has gone awry 
is beyond doubt . . . Economists see the crisis as a further sign that, 
after years of low investment, the state’s infrastructure is in no condi- 
tion to sustain growth’.* In December 2000, with a third of the state’s 
generators closed for repair, the major electricity suppliers Edison and 
PG&E (now bankrupt) announced that they wanted to raise prices by 20 
per cent. The state attorney has since entered a lawsuit accusing PG&E’s 





= Andrew Hill and Stephen Fidler, ‘Enron Ties Itself Up In Knots, Then Falls 
Over’, Financial Times, 30 January 2002. Most of the sell-side analysts employed by 
the fmancial concerns remained determinedly bullish about Enron up to October 
2001. The large pension funds should not have been taken in by Wall Street ana- 
lyste’ notorious boosterism but they were lulled by the fact that the leading banks 
were heavily mphcated in devising, as well as selling stakes in, the Enron part- 
nerships. See Joshua Chaffin and Stephen Fidler, ‘CSFB Team Played Key Role 
in Setting Up Enron Partnerships’, Financial Times, 4 March 2002 In his book 
The Pursuit of Happiness (London 2000) Robert Kelsey, a New York-based British 
investment banker, gives a vivid if slightly fictionalized account of the attempts of a 
British bank to lend money to ‘Hardon’, a Houston energy trader, in which it is the 
bank that proposes a complex maze of ‘swap options’. 
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holding company of having siphoned off over $4 billion from its gener- 
ating business since 1996. 


Experiencing poor profitability in their core businesses, many compa- 
nies have turned, Enron-style, to financialization, allowing them both 
to practice cosmetic accounting and to tap into the profits to be made 
on low-grade debt. Credit derivatives can be based on consumer as 
well as corporate debt, and the former yields particularly high interest 
rates. General Electric, via its subsidiary GE Capital, makes almost 
as much from consumer credit, corporate debt and leasing arrange- 
ments as it does from producing aero-engines and consumer durables. 
Citigroup, which adroitly off-loaded much of its Enron exposure, pur- 
chased Associates First Capital in September 2000 for the impressive 
sum of $31 billion. Eyebrows were raised that a financial giant like 
Citigroup—America’s largest bank—should be interested in a concern 
notorious for its ‘predatory lending’ to the poor, an outfit that had waxed 
fat by deploying, as the Economist put it, ‘the tactics of the loan shark 
and the con man’.% Citigroup’s acquisition allowed it to loan out at 20 
per cent the money given to it by its depositors. During the years of the 
bubble many consumers, encouraged by the rising value of their 401(k)s, 
got themselves into debt by splurging out on new consumer goods. 
While the majority may have kept out of the clutches of Associates 
First Capital, many ran up credit-card bills that also cost close to 20 
per cent to service per year. With consumer debt rising to 116 per cent 
of income by 2001, the financial sector had tangible compensation to 
offset other losses.” 


Shareholder ideologies 


Some writers have argued that a decade of widespread infatuation with 
the stock market has created a ‘mass investment culture’, internalized 
by broad layers of the population and leading them towards individual, 
market-based solutions to every question. Thus Adam Harmes warns 
that it is not so much the diffusion of share ownership as the ‘natu- 
ralization of the stock market in everyday life’ that has changed the 


3 Tum Retterman, ‘State Sues Parent of Troubled PG&E’, Los Angeles Times, 11 
January 2002. 

4 ‘Predatory Lending m America’, Economist, 10 March 2001. 

5 Robert Brenner, ‘The Boom and the Bubble’, NLR 6, November—December 2000, 
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values and perceived interests of employees and voters, fostering a readi- 
ness to go along with privatization and deregulation. He points out that 
publications like Business Week and Fortune have won a wider reader- 
ship, and business channels have blossomed on TV. In this way the 
‘norms and practices of finance capital’ have become deeply embedded 
among savers and pension-holders ‘in a way that a downturn in the stock 
market cannot destroy’. 


There can be little doubt that there has indeed been a diffusion of 
‘investment culture’; but under the conditions of what I have called ‘grey 
capitalism’, Harmes’s conclusion is too pessimistic.” The popular outcry 
in the months following Enron’s collapse spared neither institutions 
nor individuals. The bankers and auditors who had allowed the com- 
pany directors to raise huge loans and imperil the retirement funds of 
their own—and many other—employees were the subject of vitupera- 
tive abuse (JPMorganChase have also been threatened with lawsuits for 
misrepresenting their dealings with Enron). Few sought to ‘naturalize’ 
the workings of executive stock-options or the succession of accounting 
scams revealed. It was widely acknowledged in the financial press that 
the malpractices of Enron’s management were to be found in many 
other companies; that they had only been possible because of the com- 
plicity of its auditors, lawyers and bankers; and that the company had 
been able to buy influence with almost every leading politician. 


The debacle highlighted a series of other cases where the financial serv- 
ices industry had been found wanting. Lax auditing had contributed to 
failures at Cendant, Sunbeam, Waste Management and Global Crossing 
(for every $1 which the ‘big five’ accountants earn from their audit 
work, they earn $2.69 from consultancy fees). The New York office of 
Credit Suisse First Boston was fined $100 million for taking kickbacks 
from clients during the share bubble. Goldmann Sachs was hauled 
over the coals by the Tokyo stock exchange for 8,000 illegal trades. In 
London, Merrill Lynch Investment Managers paid fyo million in an 
out-of-court settlement to the Unilever pension fund to compensate for 
chronic mismanagement and underperformance. In the four years prior 


6 Adam Harmes, ‘Mass Investment Culture’, NLR 9, May-June 2001, pp 123-4. 
” Robin Blackburn, ‘The New Collectivism: Grey Capitalism and Pension Reform’, 
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to Enron’s collapse over 700 US companies had been forced to restate 
their accounts.’ 


The Enron affair has also prompted a raft of proposals aiming to hold 
boards of directors to account, establish new regulatory structures, 
reduce workers’ exposure to their company’s fate, tighten reporting 
standards, guarantee the independence of auditors, and so forth. While 
the legislative consequences are likely to be modest in the extreme, the 
issues ventilated have far-reaching implications. By calling into ques- 
tion the working of nearly every key institution and practice of corporate 
America, the end-result of Enron has not been to ‘naturalize’ the work- 
ings of the system but rather to present a stark portrait of the cynicism 
and greed of the elite as they sacrificed and misappropriated the savings 
of millions of employees. Many prestigious institutions were caught up 
in the venality and obfuscation, along with a swathe of politicians. 


Insiders and outsiders 


Enron has crystallized other, widespread anxieties about the prospects 
for pension funds and 401(k)s. When big companies such as Global 
Crossing, K-Mart and LTV filed for bankruptcy around the same time, 
their employees’ retirement plans were also hit. Even those whose 
employers were far from bankrupt could still be left with a much smaller 
pension fund. The business press sought to console fund holders with 
the thought that a recovery was on the way; but, aware that this might 
be a long time coming, they too lambasted the people and institutions 
that had allowed the disaster to occur. The sense of bitterness ran deep 
enough to suggest new alignments. ‘For a long time we thought that 
the fundamental conflict in capitalism was between owners and work- 
ers’, wrote one commentator. ‘Enron proves that the real conflict is 
between insiders and outsiders. The losers in the Enron case are both 
stockholders and workers.’ 


The insiders would certainly include JPMorganChase and Citibank, who 
offloaded their risky Enron loans on to insurance houses and fund 


» John Labate, ‘CSFB May Herald Rash of Wall St Fines’, Financial Times, 23 
January, 200; ‘Witnesses Break Silence on MLIM’, Financlal Times, 25 February 
2002; ‘The Lessons from Enron’, Economist, 9 February 2002; ‘A Bleak Winter for 
Credit Suisse’, International Herald Tribune, 12 February, 2002. 
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managers—and, ultimately, vast numbers of pension-plan holders: the 
outsiders. Millions of workers are now indirect or small-scale share- 
holders but, again, their ‘outsider’ status is preserved by their lack of 
real control over the assets lodged in their name, whether these are in a 
4o1(k) or a defined-benefit scheme. The 401(k)s may be heavily invested 
in the employers’ shares, as with Enron. Even if they are not, employees 
are generally asked to pick from a selected menu of funds, restricted to 
the major commercial suppliers, and it is the latter who can decide to 
use or ignore the workers’ voting power as shareholders in the fund. 


In company schemes the employer usually appoints the trustees, often 
including a financial officer of the company, who then select the fund 
managers. The trustees are legally obliged to invest the money as a ‘pru- 
dent expert’ would; but since the standard of prudence and expertise 
required is that of the financial services industry itself, the end result is 
a further boost to the power of the huge financial corporations that offer 
fund-management services—Morgan Stanley, Merrill Lynch, Fidelity, 
State Street, Barclays Global Investors and so forth. These giants need 
non-financial corporations to give them business so they do not often 
make aggressive use of their power as proxy shareholders. The banks 
anyway make more money from underwriting, and help with mergers 
and acquisitions, than they do from fund management. 


As for the policy holders, they have precious little leverage over trustees 
and still less over fund managers. Most public-sector funds, and a few 
private-sector schemes, give some representation to trade unions, but 
they are still bound by the ‘prudent expert’ rule. In the great majority 
of schemes employers call the shots and cut deals with the financial 
corporations. The fund-management services offered by the latter are 
supposedly separated by ‘Chinese walls’ from the investment-banking 
services they may also supply. But the overall effect is what Allen Sykes 
terms a ‘double accountability deficit’, at the expense of the pension-plan 
holder and (nominal) shareholder* 


That large corporations and financial institutions should use the lev- 
erage of finance capital to deploy the holdings of small savers is not 
itself novel—Rudolf Hilferding noted a similar phenomenon a century 
ago in his classic study—but today, pension funds supply the main 
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source of ‘little people’s’ savings. And if the individual sums accumu- 
lated by most employees are minute, put together they comprise a hefty 
chunk of share ownership. The assets of US pension funds in December 
2000 stood at a little over $7 trillion—just $0.3 trillion behind the total 
wealth of the country’s millionaires. It would be wrong to think that 
shareholders lack real power. In the 1980s and 19908 they were able to 
establish ‘shareholder value’ as the overriding corporate goal and also 
to secure the removal of CEOs at a string of major companies (GM, 
Coca-Cola, etc). But in the tug-of-war between top executives and large 
shareholders the former have proved able to secure such inordinate 
‘compensation’—in the shape of stock options as well as salary—that 
it has sometimes even damaged the share price. Since the financial 
institutions are often unwilling to hold executives to account, the most 
effective ‘activist’ shareholders have been public-sector pension funds 
like Calpers or the Arkansas Retirement System who field their own 
teams of analysts. Paradoxically, it has thus often been these funds that 
have insisted on the most stringent capitalist standards. 


In February 2002 Business Week ran a cover story on “The Betrayed 
Investor in which it reported that 81 per cent of investors lacked 
confidence in those running ‘Big Business’ and were ‘angry and dis- 
iltusioned’. The report tended to elide the difference between avid 
day-traders, punished for their speculations, and the great mass of those 
holding 401(k)s and similar plans who were saving for their retirement 
and had no intention of ‘playing the market’. The great majority of the 
45 million 401(k) holders never change their provider and rarely alter the 
balance of their portfolio. (One of the reasons the pension funds spend 
so exorbitantly on advertising is that they know that if they can win a 
new customer they should be able to retain him or her for life.) It is 
these people who now feel robbed by those in charge of their savings. 
Business Week nervously observed that many of these people are ‘baby 
boomers who grew up in the era of protests and social activism’. The 


u Michael Useem writes: ‘The challenge to the managerial revolution came with 
a novel twist. Ownership power was resurgent, but not from the onginal founder- 
entrepreneurs ... The new exercise of ownership muscle came instead from major 
institutional investors, takeover specialists and financial professionals.’ Executive 
Defense: Shareholder Power and Corporate Reorganization, Cambridge 1993, pp. 
243-4. For the role of pension funds see Teresa Ghilarducci, Labor's Capital, 
Cambridge, MA 1992 and Robert Reich, The Future of Success, New York 2001. 
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journal reported a poll of ‘professional investors’ which revealed that, 
even among those working for the fund industry, 43 per cent were 
‘extremely concerned’ at the potential for ‘widespread reporting fraud’. 
The truth would probably be that they were themselves mostly only half- 
insiders, aware that something was amiss, hoping to gain anyway and 
comforted by the thought that everyone else was so heavily committed. 


As the Enron scandal unfolded much was made of the fiendish com- 
plexity of the company’s ‘aggressive’ accounting strategies. Certainly 
there were complex aspects to its business; but for the most part the 
deceptions practised by its executives, and condoned by its auditors and 
bankers, were among the hoariest ruses known to the financial fraud- 
ster. One would expect any half-way competent and independent analyst 
to spot the large gap between reported revenue and actual cash-flow; to 
suspect that ‘hollow swaps’ and ‘gain-on-sale’ accounting were artificially 
boosting turnover, to worry about the purpose of the off-balance-sheet 
partnerships; to wonder whether it was right to book loans as hedges 
or trades. Half of Wall Street was involved in selling stakes in Raptor, 
Chewco, Jedi, LMJ and the rest, or in offloading Osprey bonds.* It 
was greed and safety in numbers, not devilish cunning, that explained 
Enron’s success in duping so many.” 


A shift to social investment? 


Even ‘activist’ retirement funds in a good position to know what was 
happening at Enron chose not to become whistle-blowers at the time. 
As we have seen, Calpers knew something was wrong with the off- 
balance-sheet partnerships when it had difficulty withdrawing its capital 
in 1996. It knew that Enron’s CFO Andrew Fastow was also an officer of 


^“ ‘Enron Ties Itself Up in Knots’, Financial Times, 30 January 2002; David Kay 
Johnson, ‘How Offshore Havens Helped Enron Escape Taxes’, New York Times, 18 
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LMJ3 and decided in December 2000 not to take a stake in the partner- 
ship. But despite its reputation as an outspoken critic of big-company 
management, Calpers did nothing to publiaze its concerns. In the wake 
of the Enron scandals, however, the pension fund clearly decided that 
it needed to clean up its image. In February 2002 it announced that 
it was going to pull out of all its investments in Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and the Philippines due to concerns about social conditions 
in these countries. A report explained: ‘Calpers’s latest move follows a 
review of its “permissible countries” criteria which, for the first time, 
gives equal weight to issues such as labour standards as well as market 
regulation, investor protection and accounting transparency.’ Another 
report added that the pension scheme would now use ethical screens for 
US companies as well, and pointed out that its earlier announcement 
had sent stocks falling in the Philippines, Thailand and Malaysia.” 


Whatever Calpers’s motives may have been, its lurch to a socially respon- 
sible stance will be important. It is one of the largest pension funds 
in the world, managing $151 billion assets itself as well as employing 
other fund managers. The decision is not unambiguously positive. Can 
Calpers be held to a policy of using its influence in the interests of work- 
ers in Southeast Asia? Is its stance tokenism or disguised protectionism? 
These and other questions need answering but nevertheless, Calpers’s 
action is a striking victory for the movement for social responsibility 
in investment and one which, if followed up, could well be refined 
and improved. The countries targeted maintain special export zones 
where protection of the workforce is practically non-existent. Altogether 
there are believed to be some 27 million workers toiling in perhaps a 
thousand SEZs worldwide.“ The ban on labour organization in these 
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zones has been a central concern of the anti-sweatshop movement, 
and Calpers’s decision is certainly a success for this campaign, though 
one whose exact implementation and further consequences will have to 
be carefully watched. 


As a by-blow of Enron, social investment has claimed at least a sym- 
bolic victory. Calpers’s decision, it should be noted, came at a time when 
Southeast Asian countries were starting to attract new investment, 
after the 1998 crash. It is sometimes thought that pension-scheme 
members will insist on the highest rate of return, regardless of the 
source of profits. But there is no hard evidence for this. Workers 
in dangerous or dubious industries, on the other hand, will often 
defend what they are doing against all attacks—their livelihood is 
at stake, not simply a notional percentage point or two on money 
they will get when they eventually retire. Similarly, it is consumers 
who are often the strongest champions of arctic oil-drilling and low 
fuel taxes, whereas pension funds have other alternatives to choose 
from. Share boycotts are less effective than using a shareholding 
to campaign for better practice; the ICEM group of energy and 
mining trade unions has mobilized the power of pension funds to 
change the policies of RioTinto, with initially promising results. 


Planned underfunding 


Predictably, the Wall Street Journal's enthusiasm for 401(k)s—‘one of the 
great inventions of modern capitalism’—remained undimmed as they 
sagged in the wake of the Enron debacle: 


There are risks to any investment that seeks to benefit from Amenica’s capi- 
tahst prosperity. The old fixed pension arrangements so favoured by the 
anti-401(k) brigades carry the risk that the entire company, or dustry, can 
get mto trouble. Those pension obhgations then become ‘unfunded’, which 
is worse for workers who have no diversification choices at all. Just ask 
America’s steelworkers.” 


Here the WSJ had a point, though it was cold comfort to the 40 million or 
so members of defined-benefit schemes. The plight of tens of thousands 
of US steelworkers, trapped in the rustbelts of West Virginia and Ohio, 
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was at least as bad as that of Enron’s ex-employees. They found that 
the defined-benefit members’ claim on company assets was impossible 
to exercise in the one situation where they really need it—when their 
employer goes bankrupt. The US Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation, 
established in 1974 to prevent company failures leaving their workers 
bereft, sometimes allowed companies in serious difficulties to delay 
or skip contributions to the pension fund—in a sense, an inferior spe- 
cies of ‘industrial policy’, enabling firms to survive a bad patch. In the 
eighties PBGC ‘tolerance’ probably did help companies to survive, tem- 
porarily saving jobs. But in effect such a policy also doubles employee 
risk and indulges failing management. By November 2001 twenty-five 
US steel concerns were operating under Chapter 11; in nearly all cases 
their pension funds were seriously low. LTV threatened, and then carried 
out, a bankruptcy that threw 7,500 workers out of their jobs and caused 
a loss of benefit to 52,000 retirees, as PBGC insurance does not cover all 
aspects of a company scheme.” 


Industrial policy should not commit workers’ savings to keeping afloat 
businesses in a declining sector In practice, defined-benefit schemes 
tend towards this situation almost as much as the employer-dominated 
401(k)s. It is the assets of the sponsoring company that are supposed 
to supply the guarantee for a future pension linked to the employee’s 
salary. With many older firms, the pension fund is worth more than 
the business itself, so financing it has a large impact on the company’s 
health. When a firm looks as if it might go under, even quite tough trade 
unions and regulators will allow it to take a contributions holiday—the 
alternative would be to put it into bankruptcy and throw its workers out 
of a job. Yet the gap will inexorably lead to an underfunded pension 
scheme. This is the dilemma faced by US steelworkers and many others 
in private sector defined-benefit schemes. 


The Steelworkers Union has urged that workers should have more con- 
trol over their pension funds, and should be able to use the assets to 
diversify the economy of the rustbelt regions.” When a large business 
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fails there is no reason why local homes and social infrastructure should 
also be abandoned—the judgement the market usually makes. Investing 
in a region’s education system, communications, research facilities and 
cultural endowment can enhance prospects for economic growth, as the 
experience of the Ruhr, Bavaria, Quebec, Catalonia and Emilia Romagna 
has shown. But increased workers’ control and social investment will 
not in themselves solve the problems that underlie the pensions crisis. 
The steep decline in employers’ contributions means that there is a clear 
lack of resources, on top of the flawed pension-management regime. 
Beyond this lies the overarching question of how both to pay a decent 
sum to today’s pensioners and to put enough by to provide for far larger 
numbers in the future. 


The British pensions panic 


In Britain, the shortfall in pension funds caused by employers taking 
‘contribution holidays’ during the stock-market boom has been one of the 
factors in a looming pensions crisis that flared into a panic in February 
this year. Increasingly, companies—including such established names 
as BT, Sainsbury, Whitbread, ICI and LloydsTSB—have been shutting 
down their defined-benefit pension plans. For the Financial Times cor- 
respondent this was an ominous sign of the impending destruction of 
schemes that catered to 8 million employees, its effects comparable to 
the ‘healthy terminations’ that swept the US corporate sector in the 
1980s: “Io many members—those in their forties and fifties—this will 
feel like theft. A contract in which the job would deliver a dependable 
pension has been broken. Legally, it is likely that the companies are on 
firm ground—although the issue has yet to be tested in the courts.’® 


Growing awareness of the crisis was signalled by front-page headlines 
in Britain’s popular newspapers as well as the financial press. The Daily 
Mai, self-appointed ‘voice of middle England’, launched a campaign 
around the issue: 


The growing scale of the crisis in pensions is exposed today as figures 
show one in three company schemes has been scrapped in the last 
decade. The revelation adds to fears that an entire generation is facing 
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cash-strapped retirement . . . Astonishingly 58,000 company schemes 
have been wound up.¥ 


The Mail followed up with a four-page supplement entitled ‘Shameful 
Betrayal of All Our Futures’ and a manifesto that called, among other 
things, for ‘final salary’ (i.e. defined-benefit) schemes to be protected and 
their administration reformed: 


Millions of pension savers are trapped in old-style schemes laden with 
charges and penalties. First all transfer penalties should be removed... 


Second all disguised charges and penalties should be removed to bring 
these contracts in line with stakeholder. 


The closure of conventional, defined-benefit company schemes hits 
private-sector employees in the first instance, but public-sector pen- 
sions are increasingly vulnerable as the public-private boundary is 
broken down by out-sourcing and privatization. The decision to shut the 
schemes down was prompted by several developments. The falling stock 
market was one—‘Worst Year for Fund Managers Since 1975’ ran an 
FT headline in January, while a survey of 500 of Britain’s largest com- 
panies by pension consultancy William Mercer found that 52 per cent 
of them had suffered a reduction in their pension-fund assets because 
falling share prices had wiped out the effect of any new contribution 
made.” Withdrawal of relief from Advance Corporation Tax also played a 
part. But a critical factor has been the introduction of a new accounting 
mechanism known as Financal Reporting Standard r7. The promulga- 
tion of FRS r7 in November 2000, to come into force over a three-year 
period, was designed to reveal the costs of a company’s commitment to 
fund employees’ pensions, valuing fund assets at current price and with 
liabilities discounted by the yield on corporate bonds. Any shortfall was 
to be registered on the balance sheet. 


Since, as we have seen, pension funds are often larger than the company 
sponsoring them, FRS 17 can make a massive impact on the bottom line. 
ICI, one of the companies to close its scheme in early 2002, had reg- 
istered a pension-fund shortfall of £453 million under FRS rules. The 
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response reflected British employers’ success in claiming legal custody 
of the pension schemes they sponsored, while, as the Financial Times 
pointed out, the result of the switch to defined-contribution schemes 
was likely to be a sharply reduced company input ‘The brutal fact is 
that when employers do make the switch they tend to contribute less." 
Moreover, those taking out a defined-contribution scheme might well 
face a continuing slump in annuities’ rates when they came to retire. 


UK pension worries were compounded by the confusions and disap- 
pointments of the government's attempt at reform. The take-up of its 
Stakeholder pension had been modest. Few of the 570,000 policies 
taken out in 2001 were from those on lower incomes, the group 
that had been targeted, and many had been conversions from other 
schemes.” Neither employers nor providers were keen on the terms 
they had been obliged to accept and the government had studiously 
avoided compulsion. The other ingredients of the new regime—espe- 
cially the pension credit—combined great complexity with the threat of 
widespread means-testing. By February 2002 pensions minister Alistair 
Darling felt obliged to respond to mounting confusion and anxiety 
by commissioning two new reviews covering every aspect of pension 
policy. There would be ‘no “no-go” areas’, he declared: the state pen- 
sion might even be reprieved and the newly minted pension credits and 
guarantees abandoned.¥* 


Routes to privatization 


The Enron bankruptcy would have had less impact if some 85 million 
other US employees had not felt personally exposed because of their 
own pension holdings. Coming just two weeks before publication of 
the report of Bush’s commission on Social Security, its demise was a 
major set-back for the privatization of the US public pension system— 
Enron’s ex-employees were now said to have ‘nothing but their Social 
Security’ retirement provisions to fall back on, and the insistence that 
even this basic pension should be exposed to Wall Street ran into popular 
resistance. Bush himself felt obliged to call for pension-plan safeguards, 
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stricter accounting measures and tougher disclosure requirements in 
his post-Enron State of the Union address. However these measures, 
limited in themselves, are to be enforced by Harvey Pitt, the new direc- 
tor of the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC), who worked as a 
lobbyist for the accounting industry when it defeated attempts to prevent 
accountants from receiving consultancy fees from firms they audited. 


Ever since the 1994 publication of the World Bank’s Averting the Old 
Age Crisis, the standard neoliberal pensions strategy has been for pri- 
vatization through what might be termed the tax-farming route, in 
which all employees are legally obliged to set up ‘Individual Accounts’ 
for themselves with a commercial supplier. But public resistance— 
certainly intensified by the Enron scandals—has made this politically 
problematic. An alternative course is now being canvassed in the UK, 
that of ‘implicit privatization’. In February 2002, a Financial Times edi- 
torial recommended the scrapping of the complex legislation which 
the British pensions minister had so recently placed on the statute 
book. Instead, it argued, the government should perform ‘radical sur- 
gery’: the second state pension should be eliminated, the qualifying 
age for the basic state pension should gradually be increased to seventy 
and its value raised ‘back to a level where it provides just enough to 
live on’. This, the FT argued, would give everyone capable of doing 
so a powerful incentive both to save and to work. Bush, meanwhile, 
intends to press his plan to divert payroll taxes from Social Security to 
‘Individual Accounts’. By weakening the public scheme this will lay the 
groundwork for later full privatization as recommended by the World 
Bank. But Bush’s Commission on Social Security also floated the pos- 
sibility of cutting benefits by removing the earnings link indexation 
of the pension. 


Finance capital in both the US and the UK might find such a scaling 
back of state provision—by raising the age of entitlement or, in the US 
case, weakening the link to earnings—an acceptable alternative to the 
World Bank mandatory approach, since workers would be obliged to 
save more in private plans and, if they could, to go on working through- 
out their sixties. ‘Implicit privatization’—congruent with the tradition 
of the ‘residual liberal’ welfare state—might deliver just as much busi- 
ness to the financial services industry in the end. To cut back on public 


» ‘Back to Beveridge’, Financial Times, 18 February 2002. 
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entitlements in the context of a gathering pensions panic might seem 
politically unwise. But this is the sort of reform that could be encom- 
passed in a succession of seemingly modest amendments, bypassing 
the voters, and might encounter less resistance than extending compul- 
sory privatization. While ‘Individual Accounts’ remain in contention this 
could prove to be the fallback option.*° 


Some advocates of Social Security privatization in the US have tried to 
make a case for the supposedly superior return that private pension 
funds have generated in recent decades, in comparison to the ‘return’ 
on Federal Insurance payroll tax contributions. Their calculations usu- 
ally employ a specific form of ‘generational accounting’, in which each 
age cohort’s taxes and benefits are subjected to elaborate discounting.“ 
This is an accounts model similar to Enron’s, or to the British FRS 17. 
All exhibit a fascination with a flattened and financialized model of the 
world, in which the future is collapsed back into the present by means 
of discounting devices. Enron used the gain-on-sale approach to enter 
into its books discounted future revenues stretching many years ahead. 
FRS 17 was devised by the UK Accounting Standards Board to oblige 
all companies to ‘mark to market’ at current values their pension assets 
and liabilities, using—as we have seen—the bond yield as the discount 
rate for the latter. (British companies had previously been given more 
flexibility in choosing a discount rate, as American companies still are.) 
Leaving aside, if we can, the resort to shredding and fraud, the Enron 
accounting model, FRS r7 and ‘generational accounting’ represent a par- 
ticular logic of capital that mercilessly reduces the possibilities of the 
future. But the Enron implosion and pensions panic show the systemic 
danger and popular anger that such a programme can provoke. 


Sir David Tweedie, director of the ASB, is centrally involved in setting up 
an International Accounting Standards Board, with the remit of oversee- 
ing a new global accounting regime. It is believed to favour pushing the 
‘mark to market’ approach as far as possible. Already supported by cen- 
tral banks, the IASB also raises money from large corporations. Last year 
one of its officers—Paul Volcker, former Federal Reserve chairman— 





+ Though it made a case for flexible privatization, a recent pensions survey by Paul 
Wallace, ‘Tıme to Grow Up’, Economist, 16 February 2002, still leant towards the 
World Bank model. 

* Dean Baker and Mark Weisbrot, Social Security: the Phoney Crisis, Chicago 2000, 
contains an account and critique of ‘generational accounting’. 
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approached Kenneth Lay, inviting a contribution from Enron towards 
the good work.# 


What the generational accounting model fails to register is that pay- 
as-you-go pension arrangements do not need to be subjected to such 
treatment many look on them as a method by which their parents’ 
pensions are financed and hope for their own to be covered by their chil- 
drens’ generation, in the same way. As an approach to a basic pension 
this is entirely valid and emerges unscathed from the generational- 
accounting critique. 


By itself, however, pay-as-you-go does not ensure, in an ageing society, that 
the rising bill for secondary as well as basic pensions can be met. Finance 
capital throws a heavy shadow across the years ahead, staking large 
claims on future income—whether from capital or debt—and reducing 
returns for both employees and pensioners. Finding a way to pre-fund 
secondary pensions for all could help to minimize the claims of capital- 
ists or rentiers on future output. If the investment policy of the funds 
helped to promote sustainability and social justice, then succeeding gen- 
erations would be better placed to meet the costs of an ageing society. 


The California state employees whose savings Calpers invests are lucky 
to be members of a public scheme with low management charges. 
Members of private schemes pay three or four times as much. In the UK, 
public authorities now talk about ditching their defined-benefit schemes, 
complaining about costs. The growing trend for large companies to aban- 
don their DB schemes further exacerbates the funding problem. The 
crisis reflects problems stemming both from the post-bubble economy 
and from the inherent contradictions of grey capitalism. Even if regula- 
tory standards were to be tightened in response to the post-Enron outcry, 
the irresponsible power of the financial services industry will remain. 


The pensions panic reflects a dawning realization that employers have 
been bilking their workers on a huge scale. Exaggeration and alarmism 
aside, the funding dearth will be exacerbated by the ageing of the popula- 
tion. State pensions are only just above the poverty line—below it, for 
many older women—and only 50 per cent of employees have secondary 


# Michael Peel, ‘Accounting Board Faces Enron Effect’, Financial Times, 15 February 


2002. According to this report: The company sent an internal message suggesting 
1t was wilhng to give money if it could influence the board's policies.’ 
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coverage. That is why, in the medium and long term, the crisis can only 
be met by finding substantial alternative sources of finance. The ‘mass 
investment culture’ of the nineties seemed to some to promise a solu- 
tion. Today those hopes have been cruelly dashed. 


How to bridge the funding gap 


The collapse of Enron, the weak condition of the remaining company 
schemes and the underfunding and lacunae of public pension provi- 
sion make it imperative to propose alternatives. There are many pension 
experts who now endorse the pre-funding of public pensions. In Britain 
Tony Lynes has urged the pre-funding of the state secondary earnings- 
related pension, an idea pioneered by Richard Titmuss in the 19508.43 
In the United States supporters of the pre-funding of Social Security 
include Alicia Munnell (Boston College), Peter Diamond (MIT) and 
Joseph Stiglitz (Columbia).“ Resistance to the idea comes from the 
financial services industry, which fears a loss of business, and right- 
wing ideologists, who oppose endowing public pension bodies with 
financial power. There is some scope for raising contribution rates for 
the better off but another large source of funds—preferably not general 
tax revenue, on which there are many other claims—would be needed to 
provide secondary pensions for all. 


Unwittingly, senior executives have themselves come up with a device— 
the stock option—that could raise the huge sums necessary to cover 
future pension provision, both for company employees and for the citi- 
zenry as a whole. In effect these stock options, often combined with 
soft loans, represent a gift from the company to its senior executives 
and favoured employees.*5 While severely restricting such options, leg- 
islation could require that all publicly listed companies issue shares 
equivalent to 10 or 20 per cent of annual profits to the Social Security 
trust fund (in the US), or to a mixture of national and regional pensions 
boards (in both UK and US). 





® Tony Lynes, Our Pensions: a policy for a Labour Government, London 1996. 

# Peter Diamond, ed., Issues in Privatizing Social Security, Report of an Expert Panel 
of the National Academy of Social Insurance, Cambridge, MA 1999; Peter Orszag 
and Joseph Stiglitz, ‘Rethinking Pension Reform: Ten Myths about Socal Security 
Systems’, in Robert Holzmann and Joseph Stiglitz, eds, New Ideas About Old Age 
Security. Toward Sustainable Pension Systems in the zit Century, Washington 2001. 
* See Brenner, ‘The Boom and the Bubble’, pp. 23-4. 
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This share levy would not subtract from cash flow and there would be 
a period—five years, say—before the stock could be sold. Companies 
would find it easier to contribute, and would be less able to secure 
exemption when they were in difficulties. It would thus restore the 
employers’ contribution and ensure that all companies played their part, 
while being perfectly compatible with their financial health. The share 
levy, unlike corporation tax, would not be passed on to consumers as 
higher prices. While this type of asset can be matched to future pension 
needs it would not be appropriate for meeting current social provision. 
Pension boards would be free to develop their own investment policies, 
but subject to a close social audit. They would represent all those with 
a stake in the pensions to be generated. They would need specialist 
actuarial and investment advice, supplied in some cases by academic 
and research institutions, in others by existing public-sector self-man- 
aged schemes. The shares yielded by the levy would be distributed to 
these regional boards in such a way as to prevent workers having too 
much of their savings tied up in the stock of their own employer. 
The overall effect of the share levy would be to reduce the claims of 
capitalists and rentiers on future streams of income, and to put pen- 
sions boards in a strong position to influence conditions of work and 
programmes of investment. 


As readers may realize, the approach sketched above would be rather 
close to the wage-earner funds proposed by Rudolf Meidner in the 19708 
and partially implemented in Sweden in the 19808.” While the size 
of the share levy in that instance was restricted by the Olaf Palme gov- 
ernment, it did raise considerable sums—proof that such an approach 
could work. Meidner found ways of ensuring that multinationals did not 
escape the levy by manipulating, or exporting, the profits they made in 
Sweden. When the funds were wound up in the 1990s by a conservative 
government, the assets they commanded were used to set up a string 
of research institutes, which made a contribution to Sweden’s relatively 
strong position in the knowledge economy. As implemented, however, 
the wage-earner funds had neither the size nor the strength to engage 





46 I give some account of how this might work in Banking on Death or Investing in 
Life’ the History and Future of Pensions, forthcoming from Verso, June 2002. 

© The original scheme is outlined in Rudolf Meidner, Employee Investment Funds: 
An Approach to Collective Capital Formation, London 1978. 
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in a proper industrial policy. A new pension regime would need to find 
greater resources and be equipped with more robust powers. 


The use of a share levy to help finance a universal secondary pension 
system, and the setting up of democratic regional pension boards, 
capable of pursuing their own economic strategies, would be the 
sort of measures that might complement and strengthen such anti- 
globalization measures as the Tobin Tax and participatory budgets. 
The Anglo-Saxon pension fear of 2002 should be seen as part of an 
international panorama which includes the French strike movement 
of November—December 1995 and the popular mobilization that over- 
threw the government of Fernando de la Rúa in Argentina, in the same 
month as Enron’s collapse. Attacks on pensions and savings bring great 
odium on the regimes responsible. The UK had a foretaste of this in 
2000 when a derisory 75p rise in the state pension fed into such a 
daunting challenge to the New Labour administration that it found itself 
obliged to do a volte-face before the end of the year. Such events suggest 
that pension issues furnish the terrain for an advantageous rendezvous 
between anti-globalizers and trade unionists, senior citizens and new 
social movements; those whose savings have been looted and those who 
could never afford to save. 





48 The reasons for the ulnmate frustration of the labour-movement-sponsored 
industnal policy and of the wage-earner funds in Sweden are explored by Jonas 
Pontusson, The Limits of Social Democracy: Investment Politics in Sweden, Ithaca 
1992, especially pp. 127-61, 186-219. See also Jonas Pontusson, ‘Sweden: After the 
Golden Age’, Perry Anderson and Patrick Camiller, eds, Mapping the West European 
Left, London 1994. 
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In These Great Times: Adventures in Globalization—j5 


PETER LAGERQUIST 


RAMALLAH DAYS 


N JANUARY 29th this year a roadside brawl between a 
butcher from Ramallah and two youths from the nearby ref- 
ugee camp of Kalandia degenerated into a brief torrent of 
violence. What began with a murder ended in two days of 
ostensibly sectarian thuggery—the butcher happened to be Christian 
and the youths Muslim. The real significance of the affair, however, is 
the way it has thrown into sharp relief both the growing socio-economic 
faultlines within this embattled society and the tenuous nature of the 
authority that Arafat’s government wields, even in its seat of power. 


Tempers tend to run high at the chaotic traffic intersection that strad- 
dles the main road between Jerusalem and Ramallah outside Kalandia 
camp. Hundreds of Palestinian cars and trucks throng here every day, 
jockeying for space and a chance to pass through a heavily fortified 
Israeli checkpoint. Quarrels and minor scuffles are not infrequent, and 
there is seemingly little to contain them. The Palestinian police are not 
allowed to operate in this part of the Ramallah-Jerusalem corridor and, 
beyond the perimeter of their checkpoint, the Israeli soldiers are at best 
indifferent to the chaos they have created. Yet on most days, an order 
within disorder reigns here. Taxi drivers who ferry people to and from 
the checkpoint operate a ranking system, letting those who have waited 
the longest get first pick of passengers; truckers take turns fitting their 
lorries into the mélée and—with an attitude that mixes resignation with 
customary Arab politeness—drivers cede their place in line to those 
employing the most outrageous circumventing tactics. The ‘line’ is, in 
any case, at best an indistinct concept at Kalandia, held together largely 
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by accumulated familiarity among people who struggle daily under mis- 
erable circumstances just—literally—to get through. 


In many ways, it is a microcosm of Palestinian society under Israeli 
occupation: chaotic and occasionally violent—the violence in some cases 
significant but often petty—with neither the Palestinian Authority nor 
the Israeli army wielding much effective authority, when it matters; yet 
people try to carry on and somehow manage, most days, to hold things 
together. Ties other than those of officialdom bind them in this pressure- 
cooker environment. Yet when familiarity attenuates, the tensions built 
up during seventeen months of violent deprivation can find disastrous 
expression—as happened on January 29th, exposing overnight the frailty 
of an order presided over only in name by the Palestinian Authority. 


Unofficially, the story is as follows: Hani Salami, a butcher who ran a 
small store in Ramallah, got into an argument at the traffic intersection 
with two young men from Kalandia. In the heat of the brawl, Salami pro- 
duced a knife and one youth was killed instantly, his throat cut. Rumour 
has it that the boy had taken a metal pipe to the butcher but, as with 
many of the details surrounding the episode and its aftermath, this is 
still the subject of debate. What is certain is that the other youth was 
taken to a Ramallah hospital in a critical condition; and that, as Salami 
and his family handed themselves in to the local Palestinian authori- 
ties, the murdered man’s friends and relatives from Kalandia exacted 
their own revenge, first burning the butcher's house and shop, and then 
running riot through downtown Ramallah, smashing shops and cafés, 
many but not all of which were Christian. An assault against a local 
church was reportedly averted only through the rapid intercession of 
a cleric from Hamas. 


Arafats embarrassments 


These events have already become legend among Ramallah residents, 
although the Palestinian press, while showering the incident in ano- 
dyne affirmations of religious harmony, has skirted its many other 
implications. The violence was certainly an embarrassment to the 
Palestinian Authority, for whom sectarianism remains a sensitive issue, 
particularly during this fractious period. Arafat has always staunchly 
upheld his status as the leader of a historically secular nationalist move- 
ment, courting Christian institutions in Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and 
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encouraging references to the fact that his wife Suha, the First Lady 
of the Palestinians, is a Christian. So far, he has been largely success- 
ful; yet in the context of the growing lawlessness that has enveloped 
Palestinian society during the Intifada, family and village conflicts are 
frequent, and sometimes they erupt along sectarian lines. Many local 
Christians express feelings of insecurity as members of an ever-shrink- 

ing minority in a place where militant groups and gangs operate out of 
sight of the central authority. 


Not surprisingly, these insecurities have multiplied over the past weeks. 
Word has it that on the night of the riot, the mostly Christian residents 
of the nearby village of Bir Zeit—the butcher’s hometown—took to their 
rooftops with what guns they could find, nervously awaiting the arrival 
of youths from Kalandia. As it turned out, the violence reaped only one 
more victim in the ensuing days: the butcher’s elderly father, who died 
of a heart attack upon learning that his son had become a murderer, and 
his family the quarry of a rioting mob. The reluctance of Palestinian offi- 
cialdom and newspapers to debate these fears openly aroused suspicion 
among some local Christians. There may, indeed, be a certain defensive- 
ness about washing the dirty laundry of domestic politics under the eyes 
of the Western media: Israeli government spokesmen and newspapers 
have a habit of highlighting purportedly sectarian tensions in the nearby 
Palestinian town of Bethlehem. 


But this is not the end of it. It is widely acknowledged that the Palestinian 
police failed to intervene in the destruction; one rumour holds that 
a local senior police commander with ties to Kalandia actually gave 
his tacit approval to the incursion, allowing the rioters to pass police 
barricades on the road leading up to Ramallah from the camp. Many 
Christians heard this with a mixture of anxiety and confusion, which 
only deepened when it later emerged that a number of the people 
involved were local recruits of the Palestinian security forces—a com- 
plication that has proved doubly embarrassing for Arafat. But if the 
violence has starkly revealed the limits of his authority, even in Ramallah, 
it more fundamentally exposes the PA’s inability to deal with the eco- 
nomic and political frustrations that have accumulated over the course 
of the Intifada. Arafat’s already much mistrusted government has grown 
increasingly remote from its constituencies over the past year—and 
especially from the embattled refugee population. Most Palestinians 
seek justice anywhere but with the PA, if they can—even when they 
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themselves formally belong to it. And when the band from Kalandia 
wreaked their own form of retribution on the streets, it was along the 
broadest possible lines—the deep well of socio-economic difference here 
laced with a sectarian streak. 


Sectarian identity as such is not generally pronounced among the 
Palestinian elite and middle classes; but the common—primarily 
national—identity that they do share is one that is also determined by 
professional or class affiliations: the people they know are those they 
went to school with, work with, meet at cafés. As the Palestinian econ- 
omy has crumbled under the weight of Israeli closures, socio-economic 
differences have drastically widened. On the one hand this is illustrated 
by a growing gap between the poorer working population, who—in 
some of the predominantly Christian areas of Ramallah in particular— 
tend to be more strongly organized around communitarian identities, 
and the remaining middle classes and elites. On the other hand, there is 
an even starker gulf between the urban centres of the West Bank and the 
adjacent refugee camps that de facto compose their slums. 


Ostentation and hardship 


The contrast between the haves and have-nots is perhaps nowhere as 
visible as around the traditionally Christian city of Ramallah. Seemingly 
unimpeded by the hardships of the Intifada, an elite continues to live 
relatively ostentatiously in this city, which became infamous during the 
years of the Oslo process for its cosmopolitan and freewheeling life- 
style. A cluster of upscale restaurants and cafés still boom with activity 
every weeknight. The place to be nowadays—a breezy restaurant named 
Sangria’s—opened during the Intifada. Its regular patrons include local 
businessmen as well as PA and NGO officials; and, while people from 
both the major Palestinian faiths are represented, Christians are prom- 
inent among them—if for no other reason than the fact that they 
comprise a disproportionate share of the Ramallah middle class. Sangria 
is hardly a fount of wealth by international standards, but it is the rela- 
tive term that matters here. 


The Kalandia refugee camp, barely ten minutes’ drive to the south, 
has grown so remote from Ramallah since the eruption of the Intifada 
ag to constitute a different world altogether. A few better-off residents 
built limestone villas on its edges during the Oslo years, but these hide 
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a poor, jumbled interior of crowded concrete tenements and narrow 
alleys. There are no glitzy restaurants here. Unemployment and pov- 
erty are rife—most of the local men who worked in Israel prior to the 
Intifada have lost their jobs because of the military blockade. Many fami- 
lies are dependent on work and handouts provided by the UN Relief and 
Works Agency, which administers the camp on a perpetually bare-bones 
budget. Because of its proximity to the Israeli checkpoint, Kalandia 
has also seen a disproportionate number of its population killed or 
wounded by Israeli soldiers. Twelve deaths and some 700 injuries since 
the Intifada began make Kalandia’s casualty rate among the highest of 
West Bank refugee camps—at least up to the start of Israel’s offensive in 
the territories this March. 


Kalandia has a schizophrenic relationship with the Palestinian Authority. 
The camp is a stronghold of grassroots elements within Arafat’s own 
faction, Fatah, and has provided numerous recruits for the Authority’s 
security forces. Yet in many other ways it has little to do with Arafat’s 
government. The Israeli army is responsible for security in the zone— 
designated Area B in the Oslo accords. Joint patrols with the PA took 
place before the Intifada, but no more. The residents have little love for 
the formal apparatus of their government, which they feel treats them 
with a mixture of indifference and condescension; as elsewhere in the 
Palestinian territories, it is widely despised for its brutality and greed. 
The Palestinian proto-state provides them with virtually no services, 
nor does it allow them to be represented in local municipal elections. 
Official PLO doctrine, as marketed domestically, holds that, until all ref- 
ugees are accorded the right to return to their former villages in what 
is today Israel, the camp-dwellers remain the responsibility of UNRWA. 
To absorb them into local society, asserts the PA, would be to betray the 
refugee cause. 


Yet the refugees themselves have long suspected that this is precisely 
what Arafat has always intended to do. Conciliatory pronouncements 
assuring the West of the PA's willingness to be ‘flexible’ in the imple- 
mentation of the right of return provoke alarm and outrage in Kalandia. 
Its residents interpret this language, heard frequently around the time 
of the Camp David negotiations, as a creeping renunciation of their 
tights. The camp’s crumbling walls are covered with defiant graffiti 
warning anyone who cares to read that ‘Return is an Inalienable Right’ 
and citing UN Resolution 194, which enshrines it in international law. 
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Marginalized economically, politically and legally, with a future neither 
in the past nor the present, Kalandia’s residents feel they have been aban- 
doned not only by the UN but also by the one government that claims to 
represent them. The writing on the wall can be read as an open letter to 
those who play with Kalandia’s fate, coded back in their own language. 


In many ways the same could be said for the riot of January agth. 
Certainly, the tall young man who stormed up the stairs of Ziryab Gallery 
on that evening seemed furiously intent on making a point. Ziryab is a 
relatively modest café-cum-art gallery owned by local Palestinian artist 
Tayseer Barakat, and is known to serve beer and host an eclectic mix of 
liberal patrons; that evening it lay in the path of destruction blazed by 
the men from Kalandia. Two of them burst through the door in the early 
hours of the evening, one brandishing a long wooden stick. He halted 
for a few seconds, taking in the dimly lit tables and bottles. Then he 
launched into the room, smashing windows, pots and dangling papier- 
mAché lamps with desperate blows. 


Anger of the camps 


There was a sense of bewilderment in the assault. Remonstrating, two 
waiters managed to calm him down momentarily and asked for an expla- 
nation. The young man replied in short, pained sentences, shaking his 
head violently. It looked as ifhe might have been crying. With a shrug he 
then plunged further into the room, and took a few more vicious swipes 
at the remaining windows and tables. Mustering some combination of 
intimidation and reason, the staff finally pushed him out. Every window 
had been broken by then, and all but a few of the half dozen guests had 
fled. A chic handbag lay overturned on the floor, spilling its contents. 
Stranded in the devastation, an agitated waiter tersely recapped the argu- 
ment with a sentiment that seemed to encompass both himself and the 
assailant: ‘He’s angry. There are no civil rights herel’ 


He didn’t say whose rights. And ironically, in the heat of retribution, the 
fact that Barakat is a Muslim appeared to have made little difference to 
the angry youth from Kalandia. In fact, whatever its religious or sectar- 
ian nature, the violence seemed to have been directed primarily at any 
symbol of Ramallah privilege that crossed the path of the refugees. The 
downtown shopkeepers certainly took no chances second-guessing their 
motives. Within minutes of the first news of trouble, the commercial 
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centre of the town had been shuttered. The police, meanwhile, were not 
just lave in responding—they never arrived. In the immediate aftermath 
of the violence it was difficult to spot a single blue uniform in downtown 
Ramallah. Instead, a few units from Arafat’s presidential guard, Force 
17, were dispatched to a few targeted shops, along with members of his 
largest security apparatus, the Preventive Security services. Ironically, as 
was later established, some of the people who had participated in the riot 
had in fact been members of these forces. 


If Arafat’s gesture sought to emphasize his personal commitment to 
the protection of inter-sectarian order, its effect was also to offer stark 
proof of the growing ineffectiveness of the PA’s authority in Palestinian 
society. Before the Intifada, occasional fights waged between neighbour- 
ing village youths in downtown Ramallah used to bring the PA onto 
the street in force—with the police and as many as two or three secu- 
rity forces (Arafat has a total of thirteen at his disposal) congregating 
rapidly at the site of trouble. Such massive shows of force have since 
become rare, in part because they are dangerous. Overt popular defiance 
of the PA has grown more common, particularly following its crack- 
down on local militant groups after September 11. When the PA shot 
dead three Hamas sympathizers at a Gaza demonstration late last year 
it drew tremendous criticism from within its own ranks. These have, in 
semi-private capacities, increasingly joined the armed militias operating 
in the West Bank. In this capacity their adherence to official PA policy 
and dictates often wears thin—much like Kalandia itself. 


In Ramallah, there is still simmering discontent with the PA’s jailing of 
the general secretary of the PFLP, a Marxist-Leninist faction within the 
PLO that took responsibility for the assassination of the right-extremist 
Israeli Tourism Minister Rehavam Zeevi, in a tit-for-tat response to 
Israel’s assassination of one of its own leaders a few weeks before. 
Long politically marginal, the PFLP has boosted its credibility during the 
Intifada by overtly joining the armed resistance against Israeli occupa- 
tion. The PA’s credibility meanwhile has waned steadily even as Fatah’s 
own military wing has become increasingly active. In addition to being 
perceived as feeble and irresolute, Arafat’s government continues to be 
dogged by charges of corruption, bolstered by the relative privilege that 
its senior officials continue to enjoy in Ramallah. 
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To the most marginal segments of Palestinian society—the refugee 
camps politically the most prominent among them—these are signs of 
a government both indifferent to their needs and brazenly enriching 
itself at their expense. Their alienation found an easy outlet: during the 
first month of the Intifada, a number of liquor stores were attacked 
in Gaza—all owned by Christians. Premonitory of recent events in 
Ramallah, this was seen largely as a rebuke to the world of privilege and 
hedonism that the PLO’s senior cadres imported into the impoverished 
Strip during the Oslo peace process. Indeed, alcohol again became the 
target for Kalandia’s wrath on the day after the riot. Prevented by police 
barricades from entering the city in force, they instead attempted to burn 
an arak factory on the outskirts of town. 


This turned out to be the last of the trouble. A large demonstration 
held the next day after Friday prayers made a point of stressing 
Palestinian national unity and religious harmony, with local Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad members being particularly vocal on this point. 
Israeli assaults on Ramallah and its environs continued but the ensuing 
weeks have been quiet on the domestic front, reserved mostly for more 
debate and rumour-mongering. Much of the damage has already been 
repaired—shop windows replaced, smashed interiors cleared away. On 
that very weekend, Sangria had its busiest night in months, booming 
out disco music into the small hours of Sunday morning. As they get on 
with their lives, most Ramallah residents, whether Christian or Muslim, 
would probably rather agree to forget the incident as quickly as possible. 
Yet the divides that it briefly exposed run not through this relatively well- 
off town on the hill, but between it and the huddled masses below, over 
whom Ramallah and the PA float like the tip of a sinking iceberg. 





Other articles In this series Include Georg! Derluguian, ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ (NLR 
3); Yang Lian, ‘Return to Bejing’ (NLR 4); Robert Wade, ‘Showdown at the World 
Bank (NLR 7); and Kuan-Hsing Chen, ‘Amenca in East Asia’ (NLR 12). 
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PIERRE BOURDIEU (1930—2002) 


With the death of Pierre Bourdieu, the world has lost 1ts most famous 
sociologist, and the European Left its most passionate and authoritative 
voice of the past decade. Born in a remote corner of south-west France, 
Bourdieu was trained in his youth as a philosopher, but the experience 
of the Algerian War—he taught for a time in a lycée in Algiers—made of 
him a social scientist. His first book, published at the height of the War, 
in the year the Fourth Republic was overthrown, was a Sociologie d'Algérie. 
From the mid-sixties onwards, he produced a series of studies of French 
society whose hallmark, from the outset, was a remarkable combination 
of empirical research and theoretical ambition. The leitmotif of his work, 
throughout hus life, was inequality—his writings can be read as one long 
investigation of its manifold forms and mechanisms in modern capitalist 
societies. Well before the upheaval of May-June 1968, Bourdieu had focused 
on the student body (Les Héritiers), in a critical enquiry which later extended 
to teaching (La Reproduction) and the professoriat (Homo Academicus). A set 
of major monographs on the cultural field of art developed alongside these 
texts on education: beginning with photography, and then moving to mus- 
eums (L’Amour de Fart), taste (La Distinction) and the emergence of a new 
conception of literature in the nineteenth century (Les Règles de Part). 


Politically, Bourdieu was always on the Left. Sickened by the experience of 
the Socialist regime of the Mitterrand years, his writing took an mcreasingly 
radical turn in the nineties. In 1993 his massive mdictment of the human 
consequences of the neoliberal order installed by French socialism, La 
Misére du monde, marked this change of stance. In 1995 he played a leading 
role in rallying intellectual support for the great strike movement against the 
Juppé government, and was thereafter a tireless spokesman and organizer 
of political opposition to the recycled PS regime of Jospin, about whom he 
was privately scathing. Creator of a network of sharp-shooter interventions, 
Raisons d’Agir, mobilizer of a ‘left of the left, advocate of a European social 
movement, in his last years Bourdieu unleashed a volley of blistering attacks 
on the corruption of the French media and the conformsm of the French 
intelhgentsia—les nouveaux chiens de garde of the title of Serge Halimis book 
in the Raisons d’Agir series—earning therr solid hatred. Readers of NLR will 
recall his exchange with Terry Eagleton in these pages, and Alex Callinicos’s 
juxtaposition of his ideas with those of Anthony Giddens. Below we com- 
memorate him with a dialogue he held with Ginter Grass in 1999, that 
gives some idea of his political intransigence. He had become a successor to 
Zola and Sartre, in a time when that was thought impossible. 


GUNTER GRASS—PIERRE BOURDIEU 


THE ‘PROGRESSIVE’ 


RESTORATION 


A Franco-German Dialogue 


RASS: It’s unusual in Germany for a sociologist and a writer to sit 

down together. Here, the philosophers sit in one corner, the soci- 

ologists in another, while the writers squabble in the back room. 

The sort of exchange we're having here rarely occurs. But when 
I think of your The Weight of the World, or of my most recent book, My 
Century, I see that our work has one thing in common: we tell stories from 
below. We don't speak over people’s heads or from the position of the victor; we 
are notorious, within our profession, for being on the side of the losers, of those 
excluded or on the margins of society. 


In The Weight of the World, you and your co-authors managed to suppress 
your own individuality and focus on the notion of understanding, rather than 
that of superior knowledge—a view of social conditions in France that can 
certainly be applied to other countries. As a writer, I’m tempted to use your 
stories as raw material—for example, the description of ‘Jonquil Street’, where 
often third-generation metalworkers are now unemployed and shut out of soc- 
iety. Or, to take another case, the story of the young woman who leaves the 
countryside for Paris and sorts letters on the night shift. All the other young 
women there were recruited on the promise that, after a couple of years, they 
could fulfil their dream and return to their villages to deliver the post. This 
will never come to pass: they'll remain letter-sorters. In these descriptions of 
the workplace, social problems are clearly evoked without recourse to slogans. 
I liked that very much. I wish we had a book like this on social relationships 
in our country. In fact, every country should have one. Or perhaps a whole 
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library, gathering detailed studies of the consequences of political failure—pol- 
itics having now been entirely displaced by the economy. The only question in 
my mind perhaps relates to the discipline of sociology in general: there is no 
humour in such books. The comedy of failure, which plays such an important 
role in my stories, is missing—the absurdities arising from certain confronta- 
tions. Why is that? 


Bourdieu: Recording these experiences directly from those who have 
lived them can in itself be overwhelming; to keep one’s distance would be 
unthinkable. For instance, we felt obliged to omit several accounts from 
the book because they were too poignant, too full of pathos or pain. 


Grass: When I say humour, I mean that tragedy and comedy aren't mutually 
exclusive; the boundaries between the two are fluid. 


Bourdieu: What we wanted was for readers to see this absurdity in a 
raw, unvarnished form. One of the instructions we gave ourselves was 
to avoid being literary. You may find this shocking, but there is a tempta- 
tion to write well when faced with dramas such as these. The brief was to 
try to be as brutally direct as possible, in order to return to these stories 
their extraordinary, almost unbearable violence. For two reasons: scien- 
tific and, I think, literary, since we wanted to be un-literary in order to 
be literary by other means. There were also political reasons: we believed 
that the violence wrought by neoliberal policies in Europe and Latin 
America, and many other countries, is so great that one cannot capture 
it with purely conceptual analyses. Critiques of neoliberal policy are not 
equal to its effects. 


Grass: This is reflected in your book—the interviewer is often struck dumb 
by the reply he receives, so much so that he repeats himself or loses his train 
of thought, because what is being related is expressed with the force of inner 
suffering. It’s good that the interviewer doesn't then intervene to assert his 
authority or force through his opinion. But perhaps I should elaborate a little 
on my earlier question. Both of us—you as a sociologist and myself as a 
writer—are children of the Enlightenment, a tradition which today, at least 
in Germany and France, is being called into question, as if the process of the 
European Enlightenment had failed or been cut short, as if we could now con- 
tinue without it. I don't agree. I see flaws, incomplete developments in the 
process of Enlightenment—for example, the reduction of reason to what is 
purely technically feasible. Many modes of its imagination which were present 
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at the beginning—here I’m thinking of Montaigne—have been lost over the 
centuries, humour among them. Voltaire’s Candide or Diderot’s Jacques le 
fataliste, for example, are books in which the circumstances of the time are 
also appalling, and yet the human ability to present a comic and, in this 
sense, victorious figure, even through pain and failure, perseveres. I believe 
that among the signs of a derailing of the Enlightenment is that it has forgot- 
ten how to laugh, to laugh in spite of pain. The triumphant laughter of the 
defeated has been lost in the process. 


Bourdieu: But there is a connexion between this sense of having lost 
the traditions of the Enlightenment and the global triumph of the neo- 
liberal vision. I see neoliberalism as a conservative revolution, as the 
term was used between the wars in Germany—a strange revolution 
that restores the past but presents itself as progressive, transforming 
regression itself into a form of progress. It does this so well that those 
who oppose it are made to appear regressive themselves. This is some- 
thing we have both endured: we are readily treated as old-fashioned, 
‘has-beens’, ‘throwbacks’ . . . 


Grass: Dinosaurs.. 


Bourdieu: Exactly. This is the great strength of conservative revolutions, 
of ‘progressive’ restorations. Even some of what you've said today is 
influenced by the idea—we're told we lack humour. But the times aren’t 
funny! There’s really nothing to laugh about. 


Grass: I wasnt saying that we live in merry times. The infernal laughter 
that literature can prompt is another way of protesting against the conditions 
in which we live. You spoke of a conservative revolution; what’s being sold 
today as neoliberalism is simply a return to the methods of nineteenth-century 
Manchester liberalism, in the belief that history can be rewound. In the fifties, 
sixties, and even in the seventies, a relatively successful attempt to civilize cap- 
italism was made across Europe. Ifone assumes that socialism and capitalism 
are both ingenious, wayward children of the Enlightenment, they can be 
regarded as having imposed certain checks on each other. Even capitalism was 
obliged to accept and take care of certain responsibilities. In Germany this was 
called the social market economy, and even among Christian Democrats there 
was an understanding that the conditions of the Weimar Republic should 
never be allowed to return. This consensus broke down in the early eighties. 
And since the collapse of the Communist hierarchies, capitalism—recast as 
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neoliberalism—has felt it could run riot, as if out of control. There is no longer 
a counterweight to it. Today even the few remaining responsible capitalists 
are raising a warning finger, as they watch their instruments slip from their 
grasp, and see neoliberalism repeating the mistakes of Communism—issuing 
articles of faith that deny there is any alternative to the free market and daim- 
ing infallibility. Catholics proceed in the same way with some of their dogmas, 
just as the bureaucrats of the Central Committees did earlier. 


Bourdieu: Yes, but the strength of neoliberalism lies in the fact that it has 
been implemented, at least in Europe, by people who label themselves 
socialists. Schroeder, Blair, Jospin all invoke socialism in order to carry 
out neoliberal policies. This makes critical analysis extremely difficult 
because, once again, all the terms of the debate have been reversed. 


Grass: A capitulation to the economy is taking place. 


Bourdieu: At the same time, it has become difficult to take up a critical 
stance to the left of social-democratic governments. In France, the strikes 
of 1995 mobilized broad sectors of the working population, employees 
and also intellectuals. Since then there have been a whole series of move- 
ments—of the unemployed, who organized a Europe-wide march, the 
sans-papiers, etc. There has been a sort of permanent unrest, which has 
obliged the social democrats in power to adopt at least the pretence 
of a socialist discourse. But in practice, this critical movement is still 
very weak—in large part because it is still confined to the national level. 
One of the major political questions confronting us, it seems to me, is 
how to create on an international scale a position to the left of social- 
democratic governments, from which it would be possible to exert real 
influence on them. Attempts to create a European social movement 
have so far been no more than tentative. What I would ask is what we 
as intellectuals can contribute to this movement one which is abso- 
lutely essential, since—contrary to the neoliberal perspective—all social 
gains have historically come from active struggles. So, if we wish to 
have a ‘social Europe’, as is often said, we need to have a European 
social movement. I believe intellectuals have an important responsibility 
in helping to bring such a movement into being, since the power of 
the dominant order is not just economic, but intellectual—lying in the 
realm of beliefs. That’s why one must speak out: to restore a sense of 
utopian possibility, which it is one of neoliberalism’s key victories to 
have killed off, or made to look antiquated. 
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Grass: Maybe this is also due to the fact that socialistic or social-democratic 
parties have themselves in part believed the thesis that the demise of 
Communism means socialism has vanished too. They have lost their faith 
in the European labour movements, which have existed for far longer than 
Communism. Parting with one’s own tradition is a form of surrender, that 
leads to accommodation with such self-announced laws of nature as neoliber- 
alism. You mentioned the strikes of 1995 in France. In Germany there were 
minor attempts to organize the workers, which were subsequently forgotten. 
For years I've tried to tell the unions: you can't only attend to the workers while 
they're working; as soon as they lose their jobs they fall into a bottomless pit. 
You must set up a Europe-wide union for the unemployed. We complain that 
European unification is taking place only on the economic plane, but what's 
lacking is an attempt on the part of the unions to break out of the national 
framework into a form of organization and mobilization that would transcend 
frontiers. The slogan of globalization lacks the needed riposte. We remain 
confined to the national sphere, and even in the case of countries bordering 
cach other such as France and Germany, we are not in a position to take up 
successful French experiments, nor can we find equivalents in Germany and 
elsewhere, with which to make a stand against global neoliberalism. 


In the meantime many intellectuals swallow everything. But all you get from 
such swallowing is indigestion, nothing more. You have to speak out. This 
is why I doubt one can rely on intellectuals alone. While in France people 
still talk constantly of ‘intellectuals’—at least, this is how it seems to me—my 
German experience tells me that it would be a mistake automatically to link 
being an intellectual with being on the Left. The history of the twentieth cen- 
tury offers several counterexamples: Goebbels was an intellectual. For me, 
being an intellectual is no guarantee of quality. I can only offer guesses as 
to the situation in France, but in Germany, there are people who in 1968 
believed themselves far to the left of me, and who I now have to wrench 
my head to the right even to see—to the radical right, to be precise; Bernd 
Rabehl, a former student leader, moves in those kind of circles now. That's yet 
another reason to treat the term ‘intellectual critically. In fact, The Weight of 
the World demonstrates that working people who have been unionized their 
whole lives have far greater experience in the social sphere than intellectuals. 
Today, they're either unemployed or retired; no one seems to need them any 


Bourdleu: The Weight of the World sought to assign a much more modest, 
but useful function to intellectuals than they are accustomed to. The 
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public writer, as I have seen in North Africa, is someone who can 
write and lends his skills to others, to express things they understand 
better than him. Sociologists are in a very particular position. They are 
unlike other intellectuals, since most of them know in general how 
to listen and to interpret what is said to them, to transcribe and trans- 
mit it. Perhaps this makes them sound too much like a guild; but I 
think it would be good if intellectuals, indeed all those with the time 
to think and write, were to take part in this kind of work—which pre- 
supposes an ability, all too rare among intellectuals, to shed their usual 
egoism and narcissism. 


Grass: At the same time, however, you would have to appeal to intellectuals 
sympathetic to neoliberalism. I've noticed that there are one or two within this 
capitalist-neoliberal sphere who, either on account of their intellectual disposi- 
tion or their training in the Enlightenment tradition, are beginning to doubt 
a little whether the untrammelled circulation of money around the globe, this 
madness that has broken out within neoliberalism, should go unopposed: for 
example, mergers without sense or purpose that result in two or three, or ten 
thousand people losing their jobs. Stock markets reflect only maximization f 
profits. We need a dialogue with these doubters. 


Bourdieu: Unfortunately, it’s not simply a question of countering a dom- 
inant discourse that preens itself as unanimous wisdom. To fight it 
effectively, we need to be able to diffuse and publicize a critical dis- 
course. For example, at this moment we are talking on and for television, 
in my case—and I imagine also in yours—with the aim of reaching a 
public outside the circle of intellectuals. I wanted to make some sort of 
breach in this wall of silence—for it is more than just a wall of money— 
but here television is very ambiguous: it is at once the instrument that 
allows us to speak, and the one that silences us. We are perpetually 
invaded and besieged by the dominant discourse. The great majority of 
journalists are often unknowing accomplices of this discourse; break- 
ing out of its unanimuty is very difficult. In France, anyone who is not 
a highly established name has virtually no access to the public realm. 
Only consecrated figures can break the circle, but alas they are typically 
consecrated just because they are satisfied and silent, and to ensure they 
remain so. Very few use the symbolic capital their reputation affords 
them to speak out, and to make heard the voices of those who cannot 
speak for themselves. 
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Grass: My understanding of narrative fiction was ahvays—or to be accurate, 
from The Tin Drum onwards—that it should tell a story from the point of 
view of people who do not make history, but to whom history happens: vic- 
tims or culprits, opportunists, fellow-travellers, those who are hunted. This I 
derived from the German literary tradition—ofter all, what would we have 
known about daily life during the Thirty Years’ War if it had not been for 
Grimmelshauser’s Simplicissimus? I am sure there are comparable cases for 
France. If we rely only on the documents of historians, we certainly learn a 
great deal about the victors; but the story of the losers is as a rule written inad- 
equately, if at all. Literature functions here as a kind of stopgap, stepping in 
when necessary to give people without a voice the chance to speak. This is also 
the starting point for pour book. 


But you were referring to television, which—iike all grand institutions—has 
developed its own superstitions: ratings, whose dictates must be obeyed. That’s 
why conversations like this one are seldom if ever shown on the major chan- 
nels, but rather appear on ARTE. Even this discussion was turned down at 
first by Norddeutscher Rundfunk, before Radio Bremen—sly, as the small 
tend to be: this is the comic aspect of such affairs—slipped in, and brought us 
together round a table in my studio. 


The panel discussions of the fifties and sixties have given way to the talk-show. 
I never take part in talk-shows—the form is hopeless, it yields nothing. Amidst 
all the blathering, the person who wins out is the one who talks longest or most 
completely ignores the others. As a rule, nothing of note is said because the 
moment anything becomes interesting, or issues come to a head, the anchor 
changes the subject. Both of us come from a tradition stretching back to the 
Middle Ages, of disputation. Two people, two different opinions, two sets of 
something can come of it. Perhaps we could make a recommendation to this 
Moloch, television: to return to the proven form of critical dialogue on a par- 
ticular theme, as in a disputation. 


Bourdieu: I think I agree with your aim. Unfortunately, however, there 
would have to be a very special set of circumstances for the producers of 
discourse—writers, artists, researchers—to be able once again to appro- 
priate their means of production. I use these slightly old-fashioned, 
Marxist terms deliberately. For paradoxically, writers and thinkers today 
have been entirely dispossessed of the means of production and trans- 
mission; they no longer have any control over them, and must make 
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their point in short programmes, by all manner of tricks and subter- 
fuges. Our conversation can only be shown at 11pm on a restricted- 
access channel aimed at intellectuals. If we tried to say what we are 
saying now on a large public channel, we would—as you point out—be 
immediately interrupted by the presenter: in effect, censored. 


Grass: We should avoid falling into a posture of complaint, however. We have 
always been in the minority, and what is astounding when you look at the 
course of history is how great an effect a minority can have. Of course, it 
has had to develop certain tactics, particular ruses, to make itself heard. I see 
myself, for example, forced as a citizen to break a fundamental rule of litera- 
ture: don't repeat yourself! In politics you have to repeat and repeat, like a 
parrot, ideas you know to be correct and proven as such, which is exhaust- 
ing—you constantly hear the echo of your own voice, and end up sounding 
like a parrot even to yourself. But this is evidently part of the job, if one is to 
find any listeners at all in a world so full of different voices. 


Bourdieu: What I admire in your work—for instance in My Century—is 
your search for means of expression to convey a critical, subversive 
message to a very large audience. But today the situation is very dif- 
ferent from that of the time of the Enlightenment. The Encyclopedia 
was a weapon that mobilized new means of communication against 
obscurantism. Today we have to struggle against completely new forms 
of obscurantism— 


Grass: But still as a minority. 


Bourdieu: —that are incomparably stronger than those ranged against 
the Enlightenment. We are faced with massively powerful multinational 
media corporations, which control all but a few enclaves. Even in the 
world of publishing, it's becoming increasingly difficult to produce 
demanding, critical books. That's why I wonder if one shouldn't try to 
set up a sort of International of writers—be they scientific or literary, or 
any other kind—who are engaged in different forms of research. You 
may say that everyone should fight their own battles, but I don’t believe 
this will be effective in present conditions. If I felt it was very important 
to hold this dialogue with you, it’s because I think we should be trying 
to invent new ways of producing and conveying a message. Instead of 
being tools of television, for example, we should make of it a means to 
get across what we want to say. 


GRASS—BOURDIEU: Dialogue yı 


Grass: Well yes, the room for manceurre is limited. Something else now occurs 
to me which I find surprising: I never thought the day would come when I 
would have to demand a greater role for the State. In Germany we always 
had too much state, that stood above all for order. There were good reasons to 
bring the influence of the State under more democratic control. But now we 
find ourselves swinging to the other extreme. Neoliberalism has adopted the 
deepest aspiration of anarchism—naturally without the slightest ideological 
resemblance to it—namely, to do away with the State altogether. Its message 
is: away with it, well take over from here. In France or in Germany, if a neces- 
sary reform is to be carried out at all—and I’m speaking of reforms rather 
than revolutionary thing can happen until private industry's 
demand for lower taxes is met, and the economy approves. This is a disem- 
powerment of the State of which anarchists could only dream, and yet it 
is taking place—and so I find myself, as probably do you, in the curious 
position of trying to ensure that the State once again assumes responsibility, 
regulates society once more. 





Bourdieu: This is just the reversal of terms I spoke about earlier. We 
are paradoxically led to defend what is not entirely defensible. But is it 
enough to demand a return to ‘more State’? In order to avoid falling into 
the trap laid by the conservative revolution, I think we have to invent 
another kind of State. 


Grass: Just to make sure we don't misunderstand each other: neoliberalism, 
naturally, only wants to do away with those activities of the State that impinge 
on the economy. The State ought to muster the police, to enforce public 
order—these are not the business of neoliberalism. But if the State is deprived 
of its power to regulate the social sphere, and of responsibility for thase—not 
only the disabled, children or the elderly—who are excluded from the process 
of production or not yet involved in it, if a form of economy spreads that can 
escape any sort of accountability by flight forward into globalization, then 
society must intervene to restore welfare and social provision via the State. 
Irresponsibility is the organizing principle of the neoliberal vision. 


Bourdieu: In My Century, you evoke a series of historical events, among 
which there were several I found very moving. I’m thinking of the story 
of the little boy who goes to a rally where Liebknecht is speaking, and 
pees on his father’s neck. I don’t know if this is a personal recollection, 
but it is certainly a highly original way of discovering socialism . . . I 
also very much liked what you had to say about Jünger and Remarque: 
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between the lines, you imply a great deal about the role of intellectuals 
as accomplices to tragic events, even when they seem to be critical of 
them. So too your comments on Heidegger—something else we have in 
common, since I once wrote a critical analysis of Heidegger's rhetoric, 
which has been wreaking havoc in France until very recently. 


Grass: The fascination with Jünger and Heidegger among French intellectu- 
als is an example of the kind of thing that amuses me, since it turns all the 
clichés France and Germany nourish about each other upside down. That the 
foggy thinking which had such fateful consequences in Germany should be so 
admired in France, is a rich absurdity. 


Bourdieu: Indeed—in my own case, since I went clean against the new 
cult of Heidegger, I was very isolated. It has been no pleasure to be a 
Frenchman attempting to keep faith with the Enlightenment in a coun- 
try throwing itself headlong nto a modernist obscurantism. In my eyes, 
for a President of the French Republic to decorate Jünger was an appall- 
ing event. But in Paris even today, to describe Jiinger as a conservative 
revolutionary—lI analysed his ‘theoretical’ works, his war diary in which 
he describes his daily life in occupied France—is to be suspect of archa- 
ism, of nationalism, etc. Besides, even a certain kind of internationalism 
can fall under suspicion now. 


Grass: I’d like to return to the story about Liebknecht. In the family of the 
story it was traditional for the son to be taken along. This was already the 
case in the years of Wilhelm Liebknecht, and continued in Karl Liebknecht’s 
time: the son would sit on the father’s shoulders listening to a mass orator. 
What mattered to me was that, on the one hand, Liebknecht was arousing 
youth for a progressive movement, in the name of socialism—and at the same 
time the father, in his enthusiasm, doesn't notice that the boy wants to get 
down from his shoulders. When the son pees on his neck, the father beats him, 
even while Liebknecht is still speaking. The authoritarian behaviour of this 
socialist father towards his son leads the latter to enlist when the First World 
War breaks out—and thus ends up doing exactly what Liebknecht warned 
against. This is not a twist I make explicitly, but rather one that becomes 
clear as the story unfolds—and which occurred to me during the process of 
writing the story. 


To return to the esteem in which Janger and Heidegger are evidently held in 
France: perhaps tt would be more useful for French intellectuals to take note 
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of thinkers of the German Enlightenment. If you had Diderot and Voltaire, 
we had Lessing and Lichtenberg, who was incidentally very witty, and whose 
boutades should appeal more to the French than anything in JOnger. 


Bourdieu: To take an example nearer to hand, Ernst Cassirer was one 
of the great heirs to the Enlightenment tradition, but had at best a very 
modest reception in France; whereas his great adversary, Heidegger, 
was tremendously successful. This kind of switching in French and 
German positions has always troubled me: how can we make sure that 
our two countries don’t simply combine their least attractive aspects? 
One often gets the impression that, by some historical irony, the French 
take the worst the Germans have to offer, and the Germans the worst 
from the French. 


Grass: In My Century I portray a professor who, during his Wednesday semi- 
nars thirty years later, reflects on how he responded to events during 1966-68 
as a student. Back then he came out of a philosophy of the sublime along 
Heideggerian lines, and this is where he ends up again. But in between, he’s 
given to surges of radicalism and becomes one of those who publicly expose 
and attack Adorno. This is a very typical biography for this period, for which 
1968 is now a shorthand. 


I was in the middle all of these events. The student protests were justified 
and necessary, and have achieved more than the spokespeople of the pseudo- 
revolution of 1968 would have liked to admit. The revolution did not take 
place, there was no basis for it, but society did change. In From the Diary of 
a Snail, I describe how I was jeered when I said that progress is a snail. It 
is of course possible verbally to make a great leap forward—they were more 
or less Maoists—but the phase you have leapt over, namely the society lying 
underneath you, is in no hurry to catch up. You make the leap over society 
and are then surprised when its conditions strike back, and call it counter- 
revolution—in the inveterate lexicon of a Communism that even then was 
teetering. There was little understanding of all this. 


Bourdieu: At the time, I wrote a book called Les Héritiers, in which I 
described the various political stances of students from working-class, 
petty-bourgeois and bourgeois backgrounds. The bourgeois students 
were the most radical, whereas the petty-bourgeois students were more 
reformist, seemingly more ‘conservative’. 
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Grass: Usually it was sons from well-off families that projected onto society 
conflicts with their fathers which they had never been able, or never dared to 
play out, because then the money would run out. 


Bourdieu: This duality was very apparent in the movement of 68, in 
which—as in all such upheavals—there were actually several revolu- 
tions. There was a highly visible and flamboyant revolution, rather 
symbolic and artistic in character, which was outwardly very radical, and 
led by people who subsequently became very conservative. Then, at a 
lower level, there were others whose demands were considered reform- 
ist—and ridiculous—at the time, people who wanted to change teaching 
methods, widen access to higher education, who had very modest but 
realistic aims, that were held in contempt by the very people who have 
become conservatives today. 


Grass: In Germany and Scandinavia, during the seventies there was a grow- 
ing awareness that if the economy were allowed to continue exploiting natural 
resources as it was doing, the environment would eventually be destroyed; the 
ecological movement came into being. But socialist and social-democratic par- 
ties concentrated, as before, solely on traditional social questions and bypassed 
ecology altogether, or else viewed it as antagonistic to their demands. Left trade 
unionists, who were otherwise progressive in every respect, believed jobs were 
at risk as soon as ecological issues were raised—an outlook that persists to this 
day. If we expect the Right, the neoliberal side to use their intellect and come to 
their senses, then the same should apply to the Left. It must be understood that 
ecological issues cannot be separated from issues of work and employment, 
and that all decisions have to be environmentally sustainable. 


Bourdieu: Yes, but what you say about ecologists is also true of social 
democrats. Social hberalism, Blairism, the Third Way—these pseudo- 
inventions are all ways of internalizing the dominant outlook of the 
dominant powers within the dominated themselves. Europeans are, 
deep down, ashamed of their civilization, and no longer dare to uphold 
their traditions. The process begins in the economic sphere, but gradu- 
ally extends to the realm of culture. They are ashamed of their cultural 
traditions, they experience a continual guilt at defending traditions that 
are perceived and condemned as archaic—in the cinema, in literature, 
and elsewhere. 
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Grass: In our country, Schroeder's wing of the SPD see themselves as mod- 
ernizers, dismissing everyone else as traditionalists—which is, of course, 
crazity reductive. Neoliberals can only gloat when they see social democrats 
and socialists in Germany and other countries running aground on such 


Bourdieu: To take the problem of culture: I was delighted when you 
were awarded the Nobel Prize, not only because it honoured a very good 
writer, but also a European writer who is prepared to speak out, and 
to defend artistic procedures others might regard as old-fashioned. The 
campaign against your novel, Too Far Afield, was mounted on the pretext 
that it was out of date as literature. In much the same way that, by a now 
standard inversion, the formal experiments of the avant-garde—whether 
in literature, cinema or art—are increasingly dismissed as archaic. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to resist a kind of superficial modern- 
ism, typically coming from the Anglo-Saxon countries, which represents 
itself as transcending older forms, while regressing well behind any of 
the artistic revolutions of the twentieth century. 


Grass: So far as the Nobel Prize goes: I managed to live quite well without 
it, and I hope I'U be able to live with it. Some said ‘Finallyl, others ‘Too late’, 
but I’m very glad it reached me at an advanced age, well beyond seventy. Ifa 
younger writer, let’s say around thirty-five, were to get the Nobel, I imagine it 
would be quite a burden, because expectations would then be so high. Today I 
can relate to it ironically and nonetheless be happy about it. But that exhausts 
the theme as far as I’m concerned. 


I believe we should be making offers that cannot be easily ignored. Large televi- 
sion companies are also at a loss in their misguided cult of ratings. We should 
help a bit to put them in the right direction. The same is naturally true of the 
relationship between Germany and France, who have fought and spilled each 
other’s blood almost to the last drop, whose wounds from world wars and wars 
going back to the nineteenth century can still be seen, and who have made 
all sorts of rhetorical attempts at reconciliation. There one suddenly realizes 
that it is not just the language barrier that divides us, but other dimensions 
that are less acknowledged. I have already referred to one of them: the fact 
that we are not even in a position to recognize the shared European process 
of the Enlightenment. Matters were different before nation-states became so 
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dominant. The French took notice of what happened in Germany, and vice 
versa; Goethe translated Diderot, for instance, and there was a degree of com- 
munication between groups in the two countries, both minorities struggling to 
spread Enlightenment, against their respective censorships. 


It’s time to re-establish these connexions. All we have to hand are the 
ideas bequeathed to us by the European Enlightenment—and by the failure 
of its subsequent developments. There is no alternative but to reform the 
Enlightenment with the methods of the Enlightenment, revising it wherever 
and the areas of its irresponsibility, we should also consider what we have 
_ got wrong in the process of European Enlightenment. As I have already said, 
capitalism in its late form and socialism in its rudimentary form are both 
children of the Enlightenment, and somehow they need to come together at 
a single table again. 


Bourdieu: I feel you are a little too optimistic. I’m not sure, unfortu- 
nately, that the problem can be posed in these terms, since I think the 
economic and political forces that currently weigh down on Europe are 
such that the legacy of the Enlightenment is in real danger The French 
historian Daniel Roche has just written a book in which he demonstrates 
that the Enlightenment tradition has very different meanings in France 
and Germany: that Aufklarung doesn’t mean the same as Lumières, even 
though this would seem to have been one thing the two countries shared 
to the full But the difference is there, and it’s a significant obstacle 
which we must overcome if we are to resist the destruction of what we 
associate more generally with the Enlightenment—-scientific and techno- 
logical progress, and control over that progress. We need to invent a 
new utopianism, rooted in contemporary social forces, for which—at the 
risk of seeming to encourage a return to antiquated political visions—it 
will be necessary to create new kinds of movement. Unions, as they 
exist today, are archaic organizational forms; they must reform, trans- 
form, redefine themselves, internationalize and rationalize themselves, 
base themselves on the findings of the social sciences, if they are to 
fulfil their purposes. 


Grass: What you are proposing is a utopia. It would amount to a fundamen- 
tal reform of the union movement, and we know how difficult it is to shift 
that apparatus. 
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Bourdleu: But a utopia in which we have a part to play. For example, 
social movements in France are a good deal less potent now than they 
were a few years ago. Traditionally, our movements have had a strongly 
ouvriériste outlook, very hostile to intellectuals, in part with good reason. 
Today, since it is in crisis, the social movement as a whole is more open, 
more responsive to criticism, and becoming much more thoughtful. 
Suddenly, it is much readier to welcome new kinds of critique of our 
society that encompass it as well. These critical, reflective social move- 
ments are, in my opinion, the future. 


Grass: I view this more sceptically. We are both now at an age where we can 
Promise to go on speaking out as long as our health permits, but this is a 
limited amount of time. I dort know what the situation is like in France—I 
assume not much better—but among the younger generation of German writ- 
ers I see little inclination or interest in continuing the Enlightenment tradition 
of speaking out, of getting involved. If there is no-one to relieve us, in the best 
sense of that word, then this part of a good European tradition will be lost. 
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WANG LIXIONG 


REFLECTIONS ON TIBET 


N THE CURRENT DEBATE on Tibet the two opposing sides see 

almost everything in black and white—differing only as to which 

is which. But there is one issue that both Chinese authorities 

and Tibetan nationalists consistently strive to blur or, better still, 
avoid altogether. At the height of the Cultural Revolution hundreds of 
thousands of Tibetans turned upon the temples they had treasured for 
centuries and tore them to pieces, rejected their religion and became 
zealous followers of the Great Han occupier, Mao Zedong. To the 
Chinese Communist Party, the episode is part of a social catastrophe— 
one that it initiated but has long since disowned and which, it hopes, 
the rest of the world will soon forget. For the Tibetan participants, the 
memory of that onslaught is a bitter humiliation, one they would rather 
not talk about, or which they try to exorcise with the excuse that they 
only did it ‘under pressure from the Han’. Foreign critics simply refuse 
to accept that the episode ever took place, unable to imagine that the 
Tibetans could willingly and consciously have done such a thing. But 
careful analysis and a deeper reflection on what was involved in that 
trauma may shed light on some of the cultural questions at stake on the 
troubled High Plateau. 


First, however, a survey of the broader historical background is required. 
For many centuries Tibet was an integral political entity, governed by the 
local religious leaders and feudal lords. Under the Qing dynasty, China 
exercised its jurisdiction over the region through the submission of this 
elite and did not interfere directly in local affairs. Between 1727 and 1911, 
the principal symbol of Chinese sovereignty over Tibet was the office 
of the Residential Commissioner, known as the amban. The imperial 
presence in Lhasa, however, consisted ‘solely of the commissioner him- 
self and a few logistical and military personnel.” These, together with 
a handful of civilian staff members, were responsible for carrying out 
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all the daily administrative routines. Speaking no Tibetan they had to 
rely on interpreters and spent most of their time in Lhasa, making only 
a few inspection tours a year outside the city.* It is inconceivable that 
such a tiny apparatus would be able to exercise effective control over 
Tibet, an area of more than a million square kilometres. By and large, 
the Residential Commissioner could only serve as what I shall call a 
‘connector’, mediating between the Qing authorities and the local rulers, 
the Dalai Lama and the Kashag. Under this system, Tibetan peasants 
submitted solely to Tibetan masters—they ‘only knew the Dalai, not the 
Court’. On certain occasions—when the Qing army had helped repel 
aggressors, for instance—the Tibetan elite would be full of praise for the 
Commissioners advice. For the rest of the time, it would be unrealistic 
to expect that a few alien officials—linguistically handicapped, militarily 
weak, socially and politically isolated—would be obeyed by the local 
rulers, who held all the region’s power and resources in their hands. 


Consequenty, as the Qianlong Emperor admitted, ‘Tibetan local affairs 
were left to the wilful actions of the Dalai Lama and the shapes 
[Kashag officials]. The Commissioners were not only unable to take 
charge, they were also kept uninformed. This reduced the post of the 
Residential Commissioner in Tibet to name only.’4 In response, the 
Qing court issued in 1793 an imperial decree, the Twenty-Nine Articles 
on the Reconstruction of Tibetan Domestic Affairs, which consolidated 
the Commissioners authority over administrative, military and reli- 
gious appointments, foreign affairs, finance, taxation and the criminal 
justice system’ These measures have given rise to the claim that the 
power of the Residential Commissioners subsequently ‘exceeded that 
of the governors in other provinces’. Nevertheless, when the Imperial 
Commissioner Zhang Yintang visited Tibet a century later, he was 


' Lianyu zhuzang zougao [Tibetan Memoranda to the Emperor by Lian Yu], Lhasa 
1979, p. 89. There were indeed a few Qing garrisons stationed in Tibet, but their 
functon was purely military 

2 Lian Yu, the last residential commissioner, noted plaintively in his memoran- 
dum: ‘There are one or two people in this humble servant’s office who could speak 
Tibetan; so far we have not met any Tibetans who could speak Chinese.’ 

3 The Kashag, composed of four high-rank officials, was the highest executive body 
in Tibet. 

+ Utzang tongzhi [Tibet General Gazette], vol. 9, p. 315. 

5 The full text is given ın Xizang tongshi: songshi baochuan [Tibetan History: A Chain 
of Precious Stones], Lhasa 1996, pp. 779-86. 

€ Ding Shiam, Qjngdai zhuzang dachen kao [A Study of the Qing Remdental 
Commissioners to Tibet], n.d. 
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greatly distressed to hear the Dalai Lama ridiculing the Qing representa- 
tives as ‘tea-brewing commissioners’. (Tea-brewing is a kind of Tibetan 
Buddhist alms-giving ceremony—one of the Commissioner's duties was 
to distribute this largesse to the monasteries on the Emperor’s behalf: 
the insinuation was that he did nothing else.) The Commissioner of 
the late Qing period, Lian Yu, also complained that ‘the Dalai Lama 
arrogated undue importance to himself and wanted to manipulate every- 
thing.’ If Tibetan officials appeared to be respectful and deferential, 
with an ‘outward display of honesty and simple-mindedness’, he found 
their actual behaviour was nothing less than ‘secret resistance’, and ‘very 
often they left orders unattended to for months on the pretext of waiting 
for the Dalai Lama’s return or for decisions yet to be made, simply ignor- 
ing urgent requests for answers.’ ® 


To some extent, however, this state of affairs was acceptable to both 
sides. In terms of state power, the Qing court retained the ability to 
occupy Tibet, but did not need to do so; and the connector system 
had the merit of being extremely cheap. The crux of the framework 
of ancient oriental diplomacy lay in the order of ‘rites’: as long as the 
lamas were submissive and posed no threat, they would be tolerated. 
Despite the Commissioners’ complaints and the Emperors occasional 
displeasure, it was only the threat that Tibet might break away from 
its orbit that caused serious concern at Court, and entailed some form 
of ‘rectification’. This occurred only a few times during the entire 185 
years of Qing rule; for the most part, Residential Commissioners were 
stationed in Tibet to maintain the Emperor’s symbolic mandate rather 
than to govern in fact. 


Shadows of modernization 


The overthrow of the Qing Empire by the Chinese revolution of IQII cre- 
ated a quite new situation. Just before, in one of its last acts of authority, 
the dynasty had dispatched an army to occupy Lhasa. But with the col- 
lapse of the imperial order, followed by four decades of turmoil in China 
itself, Tibet for the first time in centuries enjoyed virtually complete de 
facto independence. The Residential Commissioner and his entourage 
were expelled in 1912 and the thirteenth Dalai Lama consolidated his 





7 Qingji chouzang zoudu [The Qing Court Correspondence on Tibetan Affairs], book 
3: Zhang Yintang zoudu [Zhang Yintang’s Memoranda to the Throne], vol. a, p. 17. 
* [Tibetan Memoranda to the Emperor by Lian Yu], pp. 47-8, 16. 
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position as a national leader, expanding and modernizing the Tibetan 
Army along British or Japanese lines and setting up banks, mines and 
a postal service. Trade was promoted and students sent to study in the 
West. Young officers began to imitate the fashions of their polo-playing 
counterparts under the British Raj and the military band was taught to 
play God Save the King. But the price of the reforms was deemed too 
high by the monastic elite. The new officers saw the religious orders as 
the cause of Tibetan backwardness: not prayers but guns would make 
the country strong. While the Dalai Lama understood the importance 
of the Army in securing his secular power and resisting the potential 
Chinese threat, he could not tolerate any direct challenge to his author- 
ity; when the military leadership began to target his own position for 
reform, instigating a series of private meetings designed to pressure 
him to relinquish political power, he moved against them, putting a 
halt to Tibet's modernization. The Army went into decline after the 
officers were purged, meeting defeat at the hands of a regional warlord 
in Kham—the section of Eastern Tibet that extends into Sichuan prov- 
ince—in 1931. After this, the Dalai Lama tilted back towards Beijing. 


China, meanwhile, had been waging a ceaseless propaganda campaign 
within the international arena for its right to sovereignty over Tibet. 
This was tacitly granted by the West—the country would be a large and 
populous ally during World War II—which nevertheless continued to 
treat Tibet as, in practical terms, an independent state. The Tibetan elite, 
meanwhile, continued to vacillate: since they already had de facto self- 
rule, it was simpler to blockade themselves on their plateau, ringed with 
snowy mountains, than to get into arguments with China. As the thir- 
teenth Dalai Lama told Charles Bell: 


Some countries may wish to send representatives to Tibet the travellers 
of other nations may wish to penetrate our country. These representatives 
and travellers may press inconvenient questions on myself and the Tibetan 
government. Our customs are often different from those of Europe and 
America, and we do not wish to change them. Perhaps Chnstian mission- 
aries may come to Tibet, and in trying to spread Christianity may speak 
against our religion. We could not tolerate that.’9 


Arguably, if the forms of oriental diplomacy could have been main- 
tained, some new system of connectors might have been an acceptable 





9 Sir Charles Bell, Portrait of the Dalai Lama, London 1946, p. 350. 
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solution to the problem of mediating between China and Tibet. Once the 
Western concept of state sovereignty had been extended to the East, how- 
ever, every Chinese regime was compelled to adapt to it; any attempt to 
prolong a more ambiguous approach could only encourage local rulers 
to move towards independent sovereignty, sooner or later. 


‘One country, two systems’ 


Such was the situation when the Communist Party triumphed over the 
KMT in China, and founded the People’s Republic in 1949. Mao made 
no move towards Tibet till the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. Then 
a 40,000-strong contingent of the PLA crossed into territory under the 
control of the Kashag, with a show of force that quickly routed the 
Tibetan army ranged against it in Chamdo. But Mao was in no hurry to 
bring the revolution to Tibet. The intention of the CCP, on the contrary, 
was to ‘manage’ the country from afar through something very like the 
Qing model. Despite its revolutionary commitments, the CCP did not at 
first attempt any social reforms in Tibet. Sovereignty took precedence. 
As long as Tibet ‘returned to the arms of the motherland’s big family’, 
Beijing was quite willing to tolerate the preservation of the ‘feudal serf 
system’ there. Although the number of Chinese military and civilian per- 
sonnel stationed in Tibet after 1951 was vastly increased from the Qing 
era, political and social relationships were still mediated through de facto 
‘connectors’. Local affairs continued to be administered by the Tibetan 
authorities, and a ‘one country, two systems’ mechanism was set in 
place. The name given to this tactic was the United Front. What it meant 
in practice was an alliance between the Communists and the Tibetan 
ruling class, who would cooperate in the consolidation of Chinese sover- 
eignty. The basis for this was the Seventeen-Point Agreement signed by 
Li Weihan and Ngawang Jigme Ngapo in May 1951, in which the Dalai 
Lama’s government acknowledged that Tibet was part of China, gave 
post facto consent to the PLA’s entry and to the eventual integration of 
the Tibetan Army into its ranks, and accepted the central government’s 
authority to conduct its external affairs. In return, Beijing promised 
‘autonomy’ for Tibet, leaving the social and religious system, the Dalai 
Lama’s status and the local officials’ positions unchanged, while restor- 
ing the Panchen Lama, driven into exile by the thirteenth Dalai. 


The United Front line was followed not only in the areas under the 
administration of the Kashag government but also in Chamdo, where 
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the PLA had established control A People’s Liberation Committee of 
the Chamdo Area was set up, with seven Tibetans among its nine vice- 
chairmen. Apart from one CCP member, all of these were from local 
ruling families, as were the majority of the 35-member Committee. 
In the twelve subordinate zong or county-level Liberation Committees, 
there were 14 Han officials and 154 Tibetans, all from the elite. Chen 
Jingbo, director of the United Front Department of the CCP’s Tibetan 
Working Committee at the time, reported: 


After the establishment of the Preparatory Committee for the Tibetan 
Autonomous Region in 1956, a large number of individuals from the local 
upper classes were appointed to various posts under the Committee. At the 
time, there were about 6,000 people that belonged to middle and upper 
classes (including major clan chiefs) in the whole region (among them, 205 
were fourth-rank officials, 2,300 below fifth rank and 2,500 from religious 


circles). 2,163 of these were already assigned to posts and the remaining 
3,400 are scheduled to receive various appointments by 1960.” 


The Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama were the paramount focus of the 
United Front. When in 1954 they were invited to attend the Assembly 
of the National People’s Congress in Beijing, Zhang Jingwu, secretary 
of the CCP’s Tibetan Working Committee and the central government's 
highest representative in Lhasa, was specifically instructed by the Central 
Committee to look after them on the trip, which he took the utmost pains 
to do." On their arrival at Beijing railway station they were met by Zhou 





*» Chen Jingbo, ‘Kizang tongy1 gongzuo de licheng’ [The Experience of the United- 
Front Work in Tibet}, in Xizang wenshiziliao xuanjl: finian Xizang heping fiefang 
sishizhounian zhuanji [Selected Historical Accounts of Tibet A Special Issue to 
Commemorate the 40% Anniversary of the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet], compiled 
by Xizang Zizhiqu Wenshiziliao Wetyuanhul, 1991, pp. 1a0-I. 

= Zhao Shenying, a reporter who entered Tibet with the 18* Army, describes their 
journey: ‘In the section where there had been a landslide in Bolong, the road-con- 
struchon corps arranged a company of soldiers standing in a row, holding red flags, 
all along the 400 metre slope. At one area where landslides could occur at any time, 
the soldiers stood shoulder to shoulder, creating a wall of bodies to protect the Dalai 
Lama. When the convoy passed through the stone-strewn section of the landslide, 
Zhang Jmgwu, the 50-year-old general and central government representative to 
Tibet, tried to protect the young Dalai Lama by walking on the left side, near the 
mountain, and holding his arm. Zhang Jingwu's aide-de-camp, Li Tianzhu also ran 
back and forth, hetping to attend to the Dalai. Nervously and cautiously they passed 
along the rugged road, step by step.’ Zhao Shenying, Zhongyang zhuzang daibiao, 
Zhang Jingwu [The Central Government Representative to Tibet, Zhang Jingwul, 
Lhasa 1995, p- 109. 
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Enlai and Zhu De, while Deng Xiaoping personally checked their living 
quarters and Mao Zedong received and hosted several dinner parties for 
them." The Dalai Lama, just nineteen, was made a Vice-Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress and the Panchen 
Lama, even younger, nominated a Standing Committee member. 


Beijing was, at this stage, perfectly willing to tolerate the Tibetan authori- 
ties’ stalling tactics on the Seventeen-Point Agreement. As Mao explained 
in 1952: 


Although the establishment of the military and administrative committee 
and the reorganization of the Tibetan troops were stipulated in the 
Agreement, you had fears, and so I instructed the comrades working in 
Tibet to slow down their implementation. The Agreement must be carried 
out but, because of your fears, ıt has to be postponed. If you are scared this 
year, it can wait until next year. If you still have fears next year, it can wait 
until the year after that.” 


Indeed, the reorganization of the Tibetan Army had not gone beyond the 
issue of new uniforms and conferring of PLA ranks by the time of the 
1959 Rebellion, in which a considerable number of its troops and offic- 
ers would play an active part. 


Ethnography and culture 


Historically, ‘Greater Tibet’ had rarely been under the control of the 
Kashag government, whose effective rule for the most part never 
extended beyond the current boundaries of the Tibetan Autonomous 
Region. The situation has persisted under the PRC. The latest available 
census figures, for 1990, show a majority of ethnic Tibetans (54.4 per 
cent) living in neighbouring provinces (see Table 1 overleaf). 


These administrative divisions do not correspond to the actual social 
landscape. Lhasa is the indubitable political and religious centre of the 
whole Tibetan ecumene, but the region of U Tsang (‘Central Tibet’) 
in which it is situated—often mistaken for the ethnographic land as 





> Ji Youquan’s Xizang pingpan jishi [Factual Record of Rebellion Suppression m 
Tibet], Lhasa 1993, records Deng Xiaoping’s instruction to Xu Danlu, director of the 
laison office of the Tibetan Working Commnttee: ‘You will be held responsible if a 
fly gets into the houses of the Dalai and Panchen Lamas.’ 


3 Xinhua Yuebao [Xmhua monthly], February 1952, p. 11. 
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TABLE I Population distribution of ethnic Tibetans 





Tibet Autonomous Region 2,096,000 45.6% 
Sichuan 1,087,000 23.0% 
Qinghai 912,000 19.9% 
Gansu 367,000 8.0% 
Yunnan 11,000 2.4% 





1990 Census Full results of the 2000 census have not yet been released. 


a whole—is certainly not on a higher cultural level than the regions 
outlying it. Amdo (covering much of Qinghai and Gansu) contains two 
out of the six most important Yellow Hat monasteries. Kham (covering 
western Sichuan and the north-west corner of Yunnan) contains a vari- 
ety of religious schools, and its cultural riches are far beyond those of Ü 
Tsang, as can easily be seen by the traveller today. Traditionally, a greater 
number ofhigh-rank lamas have come from Amdo and Kham than from 
U Tsang. If the people of U Tsang look down on the Khampas, the preju- 
dices are mutual. The former regard the latter as ‘uncivilized’, the latter 
view the former as ‘hypocritical—similar stereotypes to those that divide 
southerners and northerners in other nations. Socially speaking, the 
people of Amdo are mainly nomads, those in Kham farmers. Authority in 
Amdo is tribal, but is more chiefly in Kham, where the local chabu—the 
Tibetan name means ‘king’—customarily enjoyed quasi-regal powers. 
Such social structures were to facilitate collective resistance to the 
Chinese authorities; but even without this, the religious factor alone was 
tinder capable of arousing the whole population against Han domination. 


Nevertheless, when it came to implement the United Front, the CCP in 
the fifties took a purely bureaucratic approach, as if provincial borders 
mattered more than the cultural integrity of the Tibetan population as 
a whole. While those living inside the Autonomous Region—essentially 
U Tsang—were to be exempted from PRC reforms, Tibetans in Han- 
majority provinces were not. Nationwide collectivization was launched 
in 1955, and by 1956 the ‘high tide of socialist construction’—land redis- 
tribution, the creation of local CCP units, class-struggle organization and 
the battle against elites—was sweeping the Tibetan areas of Sichuan, 
Qinghai, Gansu and Yunnan. Work teams mobilized the masses, creating 
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peasant unions; title deeds were burnt. With their traditional entitle- 
ments under threat, Tibetan landowners took the risk of initiating active 
revolts against the CCP. There was fierce fighting in Kham as the PLA 
stepped in to put down the rebellion. Refugees from the four provinces— 
some 60,000, between 1956 and 1958—fled to U Tsang. Epidemics 
spread a sense of panic among the uprooted population there. 


Nevertheless, the initial reaction in Beijing was still to continue 
the United Front tactic within the TAR. When the Tibetan Working 
Committee, in 1956, made a move to step up social and economic 
reforms in the region, dispatching more than 2,000 Han cadres to Tibet 
for the purpose, Beijing swiftly reversed the decision and sent Zhang 
Jingwu—by then Director of the PRC President’s General Office—to 
stabilize the situation, announcing that there would be no reforms for 
the next six years. In March 1957 the Central Committee’s Secretariat 
decided to cut back significantly on the Party’s work in the TAR, reducing 
local administrative personnel from 45,000 to 3,700, with Han stream- 
lined by 92 per cent, while troop levels were brought down from 50,000 
to 18,000, and the number of military bases reduced; all facts testifying 
to the central government's willingness to continue the connector-model 
United Front.“ Zhou Enlai went so far as to assure the Dalai Lama that, 
if the region was still not ready for reform, the waiting period could be 
extended for another fifty years." 


Tibetan Rebellion and the Dalai’s flight 


The situation in Tibet, however, was growing increasingly turbulent, 
and the contradictions of the ‘one country, two systems’ approach ever 
more stark. Even the most trivial changes constituted a threat to the 
Tibetan upper classes and could cause major disturbance within such a 
highly traditional society. Wage payments to Tibetans working on road- 
construction schemes were seen as an assault on the centuries-old ulag 
service system. Free schools impinged on the monastic monopoly of 
education. Training of cadres with serf backgrounds upset the existing 
social hierarchy. In 1957, a serf in Shannan was beaten up by his lord 





= Xizang Zizhiqu Dangshiziliao Zhengji Weiyuanhui comp., Xizang gemingshi 
[History of the Tibetan Revolution], Lhasa 1991, p. 103; Zhonggong Xizang dangshi 
dashiji [Chronicle of Events in the History of the CCP m Tibet]; Xizang gemingshi, p. 
106; Zhao, [Central Government Representative m Tibet], p. 126. 

> Dalal Lama, Freedom in Exile, New York 1990, p. 19. 
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for failing to perform his ulag service—an unconditional duty, whose 
dereliction customarily received brutal punishment. In this instance, 
the victim was a CCP activist who had been assigned a cadre position 
at grass-roots level. The case became a touchstone for Party policy in 
Tibet. United Front tactics demanded non-interference, but this would 
both dishearten peasant activists and encourage elite attempts to prevent 
the masses cooperating with the CCP. On the other hand, to discipline 
the assailant would cause trouble with the authorities’ feudal partners. 
Nevertheless, the CCP gave the instruction to relieve all Tibetan cadres 
of their ulag duties. 


Ultimately the United Front tactic could be no more than an expedient 
measure. Support for the Communists would always come from the 
poorest layers, but the United Front was unable to provide these with 
any clear prospect. As one commentator put it 


The mass of Tibetans was steadfastly tied to the status quo without the 
slightest knowledge of, or experience of, any other way of life. Confused 
by the new ways offered by the Han, fearful of the Han who simul- 
taneously urged ‘liberation’ of the serfs from the feudal masters while 
creating alliances with these masters, they did not join their ‘liberators’ in 
large numbers.” 


At the same time, despite all the compromises and conciliatory gestures, 
the United Front would never win the good faith of the Tibetan elite, 
who saw it rather as a game of cat and mouse in which, sooner or later, 
the mouse would inevitably be killed. Gradually, Beijing realized that 
the United Front—one of its three ‘big magic weapons’—not only failed 
to guarantee the lamas’ loyalty but would not garner the support of the 
masses, either—the biggest magic weapon of all. If Tibetan peasants could 
not be won away from their traditional deference, they would inevitably 
side with their local rulers in any uprising against the CCP, and Beijing 
would never be able to ensure lasting sovereignty over the region. 


There was ample evidence for this in the 1959 Tibetan Rebellion. The 
PLA initially demanded that the Kashag government punish the Khampa 
‘bandits’ who had fled to U Tsang in 1956 and 57; in 1958 its own 
troops entered the TAR, travelling in 60-truck convoys through the hos- 
tile countryside. Lhasa itself, surrounded by refugee tents, provided 








6 A Tom Grunfeld, The Making of Modern Tibet, Armonk, NY 1996, pp. 129-30. 
7 The Making of Modern Tibet, p. 150. 
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no sanctuary: the tension in the city had grown explosive. The deto- 
nating spark was a rumour that the PLA was planning to abduct the 
Dalai Lama. Kashag officials and Khampa rebels united in the call for 
an uprising. For days on end, thousands of demonstrators surrounded 
the Dala?s Summer Palace, throwing up barricades against the troops 
and shouting ‘Kick out the Han’. Fierce fighting ensued before the 
Red Flag was hoisted over the Potala. The Dalai fled to India. Beijing 
assumed direct control. 


“Turn the Body Over’ 


The vast mass of lower-class Tibetans would have been genuine bene- 
ficiaries of Beijing’s initial reforms, yet they rose against them. Why? 
Many perceived only one distinction: between themselves and the Han. 
The long history of deference to monastic authority and tribal leaders 
ensured that, when their masters raised the twin banners of religion 
and nationality, Tibetan workers and peasants would rally to them. The 
conclusion drawn in Beijing was that ‘the fundamental improvement of 
national relations, in the final analysis, depends on the complete eman- 
cipation of the working classes within each nationality.”* Translated into 
plain language, this meant the abandonment of the United Front and 
a turn to class struggle, aimed directly at the overthrow of the local 
elite. Within every nationality, it was now argued, there would invari- 
ably be rich and poor, oppression and exploitation. The poor everywhere 
belonged to one family; the rich were all the same, as black as crows. 
Hoisting the class-struggle flag, the CCP proclaimed itself no longer 
a party of the Han but a leader and spokesman of poor people every- 
where. It now set out to win over the poverty-stricken Tibetans from 
their national and religious allegiance to the elite. 


As soon as the fighting in Lhasa came to an end, work teams composed 
of tens of thousands of military personnel and civilian cadres were sent 
to every village and rural area to launch ‘democratic reforms’ and to 
determine ‘class status’ among Tibetans as a whole. The first step was to 
induce the Tibetan masses to ‘vent their grievances’ and ‘find the roots 
of their misery’, asking questions such as, ‘Who is feeding whom”. The 





” Xizang Zizhiqu Dangwei Xuanchuanbu comp., Zhongyang he zhongyang lingdao 
tongzhi guanyu Xizang minzuwenti de bufen lunshu [Some Expositions by the Central 
Commutree and the Leaders of the Central Committee on the Nationality Issue of 
Tibet], n.d. 
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work teams guided the discussions: ‘Why did generations of peasants 
suffer, while the owners of serfs lived in luxury from birth, with the best 
food and clothes?’; ‘Who was the Tibetan government protecting and 
serving?’; ‘Suffering was not predestined’. The goal was to convince the 
fatalistic Tibetans of the existence—and the injustice—of class exploita- 
tion. The new concept of classes was vividly depicted as fan shen, ‘flip 
the body over’: it turned previous criteria upside down. Now the poorer 
one was, the higher one’s social status. Work teams recruited a layer of 
activists from amongst the peasantry in order to expand their operations. 
This group became the backbone of the political regime at grass-roots 
level, The majority of them had never received any education, so there 
was much controversy when they were installed in leading positions. 
The work teams countered this with discussions around the questions of 
Who were the most educated in the old society?’”, ‘Who understood the 
poor best?’, and ‘Would somebody help the poor in their fan shen if he 
had administrative experience but harboured evil intentions?’. Step by 
step, a loyal contingent of Party supporters was trained." 


Winning over the poor required tangible benefits, which could only 
come from a redistribution of wealth. This would have a double effect 
not only earning the CCP the gratitude of the impoverished masses, 
but destroying the elite’s capacity to initiate revolt. Monasteries had 
been used as military bases during the Rebellion—the monks taking up 
arms—and the PLA had bombed them as it re-established control. Mao 
now raised the slogan, ‘Lamas must go back home’. Monks and nuns 
were forcibly married, 97 per cent of monasteries were closed down, 
93 per cent of their inmates—104,000 out of 110,000—dispersed, and 
monastic land was confiscated and redistributed among the poor. The 
property of all ruling-class participants in the Rebellion—some 73 per 
cent, or 462 out of the 634 noble households, according to the statistics 
of the time—was also seized and redistributed (those who had not 
rebelled being compensated when their land was nationalized)." The 
CCP found it harder, however, to win allies among the peasantry in Tibet 
than in China proper—work teams often found the level of class con- 
sciousness regrettably low. Many of the poorest herdsmen, for example, 
were apparently hired hands, but were reluctant to admit it, pretending 





19 Xizang de minzhu gaige [Democratic Reforms m Tibet], Lhasa 1995, pp. 310, 314-15. 
æ Of the 2,676 monasteries in Tibet at the time—roughly 1 per 700 of the popula- 
tlon—1,436 took part in the Rebellion. 

x (Democratic Reforms in Tibet], p. 26. 
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instead to be the sons or daughters of the herd owners. Their response 
when the work teams tried to classify them as hired herdsmen—the 
highest rank in the new hierarchy—was resentful: ‘Why are you trying 
to force me to admit I’m a hired hand?’™ 


A fear above all others 


One of the unique characteristics of traditional Tibetan society was that, 
despite a considerable degree of social and economic polarization, there 
was hardly any history of actual class confrontation. Conflict was gener- 
ally between upper-class factions, or between Tibetans and other ethnic 
groups. What explains such an unusual degree of deference and obedi- 
ence? The answer surely lies in the deeply rooted religious traditions of 
Tibet. Even if aware of their suppressed and exploited status, the poor 
would resign themselves to their fate, seeing it as retribution for their 
previous lives. According to Buddhist doctrine, their hope of freedom 
from suffering lay entirely in the hereafter. only by resigning themselves 
to their present condition and enduring its misery might they hope 
to win the favours of the deities, and the chance of being born into a 
better afterlife. Any resistance was disobedience to the divine will and 
would be met with suitable punishment. This staunch belief moulded 
the Tibetans’ attitude of passive submission. The benefits of reform in 
this world could never match the happiness of the afterlife; if they com- 
mitted the crime of ‘defying their superiors’ or ‘enriching themselves 
with dubious wealth’, the dreadful punishment that awaited them would 
far outweigh any earthly gains. This was why so many felt uncertain 
about class struggle, and why they not only joined their masters in the 
Rebellion but also followed them into exile and continued to serve them 
there. It was thus impossible for the CCP to win over the peasantry with- 


out tackling the problem of religion. 


This was no easy matter. It would have been quite unfeasible simply to 
convert the Tibetans into atheists. If the highly evolved doctrines of the 
lamaist tradition are almost impossibly abstruse, the faith of the masses 
is far more comprehensible. The roots of their intense religiosity lie in 
the terrors of their natural environment—the explanation, surely, for 
the extraordinary proliferation of deities and monsters within Tibetan 
Buddhism, differentiating it from Indian and Chinese variants. Fear is 
the key factor. To find oneself in the harsh surroundings of the Tibetan 








a [Democratic Reforms in Tibet], p. 333. 
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plateau is to experience the mercilessness of nature, the arduous task of 
survival, the loneliness of the heart. Settlements on any scale could not 
subsist in most of the region, resulting in tiny human colonies that have 
clung on in the face of the vast, raging forces of nature. Encountering, 
alone, this savage expanse of earth and sky inevitably produced a feeling 
of being overwhelmed by such preponderance, a terrifying sense of iso- 
lation and helplessness, repeated down the generations. Fear provoked 
awe, and awe gave rise to the totem of deities and monsters: 


The Tibetans were hving ın a state of apprehension and anxiety. Every pet- 
turbation, either physical or spiritual, every illness, every susceptble or 
dangerous situation, would drive them to search feverishly for tts causes, 
and for preventative measures.” 


But the search for solutions only reinforced the anxiety: the more 
thought and explanation was lavished upon it, the deeper it grew. Faced 
with a fear that they could neither escape nor conquer, Tibetans were in 
need of a larger fear, clearly defined and structured, one that exceeded all 
others and which, so long as one obeyed it totally, would keep at bay all 
the lesser fears, lifting the intolerable psychological burden. 


Fear formed the core of the Tibetans’ spiritual world. Only by propitiat- 
ing their terror, by offering sacrifices to it in complicated ceremonies, by 
worshipping and obeying it, could one feel safe and free, reassured by 
its vast dominion and tremendous power. Such a fear already possessed, 
at a certain level, the nature of divinity; the origins of the vast number 
of ferocious and terrifying objects worshipped in Tibetan religion— 
including those of the Bon shamanism that predated the eighth-century 
introduction of Buddhism from India—can surely be traced back here.™ 





» Tu Qi, et al., Xizang he Menggu de zongjiao [The Religions of Tibet and Mongolia], 
Tlanjing 1989, p. 218. 

4 Another peculiar feature of the Tibetan rehgion ıs that it ıs not only the demons 
that appear ferocous. The deities, too, are often green-faced, with long teeth and 
angry eyes, brandishing lethal weapons and trampling tortured bodies underfoot. 
In Chinese Buddhism, the Goddess of Mercy appears as a beautiful woman. In 
Tibet, she 1 often portrayed as a dark giant wearing a necklace of skulls, holding 
another skull ın her hand and with one foot on a dead body. In the Xizang wangchen 
fi [Records of the Tibetan Princes and their Subjects] written by the Fifth Dalai 
Lama, the first Tibetan kang to proselytise Buddhism to his people had ‘deeply sunk 
eyelids and emerald-coloured eyebrows, spiraled teeth filled his mouth and his 
arms were like wheels’. Clearly, within the Tibetan aesthetic such gods represent 
majesty, power, invincbility—the more trustworthy precisely because they rule the 
world, and uphold justice, through their terror 
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In that frightful environment, humankind can scarcely persevere with- 
out some sense of divine guidance and support. From this perspective 
it might be argued that, even if all other religions were on their 
way to extinction, the Tibetan creed would probably be preserved to 
the very last day. 


Tibetan Buddhism exacts an exorbitant price from its followers. The 
hope of a better life hereafter demands a punishing regime of for- 
bearance, asceticism and sacrifice in the present. Tibetans also have to 
contribute a considerable part of their personal wealth to religious activ- 
ity—building monasteries, providing for monks and nuns, performing 
ceremonies, making pilgrimages and so forth. Under the Dalai Lama’s 
government, 92 per cent of the budget was devoted to religious expendi- 
ture.” Even today, according to some estimates, the Tibetans pay about 
a third of their annual income to the monasteries. This was money 
that would not be transformed into productive investment nor used to 
improve the people’s lives. For over a thousand years, the sweat and 
toil of the Tibetans had gone to encrust the monasteries, while the 
governing monks formed an enormous parasitic social stratum. In the 
eighteenth century, according to Melvyn Goldstein’s estimate, about 13 
per cent of the population were monks—in other words, around 26 
per cent of Tibetan males. The Chinese scholar Li Anzhai, in his 
1947 sample survey of the Gede area of Xikang, found that the propor- 
tion of monks reached as high as 33.25 per cent—the highest in the 
world.” This unproductive layer was a heavy burden on Tibetan society, 
intensifying the existing shortage of labour. In addition, the celibacy 
lamaism enjoined contributed to the depletion of the population, one 
of the major problems in the region. Tibetan scholars themselves have 
attributed the decline of the Tufan dynasty to the effects of the religious 
system.* In the ninth century Langdarma, last of the Tufan kings, tried 





” ‘Han Meng Zang duihua—minzu wenti zuotanhuf jtyao [Summary of ‘Dialogue 
among the Han, Mongolians and Tibetans—A Forum on the Nationality Issues’, 
Beijing Zhichun [Beijing Spring], November 1997. 

* Melvyn Goldstein, A History of Modern Tibet, 1913-51: the Demise of the Lamaist 
State, p. 23. 

7 La Anzhai, Li Anzhai zangxue lunwen xuan [Selected Works on Tibetan Studies], 
Beijing 1992, p. 270. In Buddhist Thailand, the monks account for under 2 per cent 
of the total male population. 

“ Rapa Tseren and Lobu Theren, ‘Zongjiao, lishi yu mmzu jingshen’ [‘Rehgion, 
History and Spirit of Nationality’), in Xizang gingnian lunwenxuan [Selected Works 
by Tibetan Young Scholars], p. 232. 
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to force the monks to resume the tasks of secular life in an effort to 
reverse the decline. 


Rotation of the gods 


The Tibetans’ submission to a religion that apparently runs contrary to 
their material interests becomes prefectly comprehensible in the con- 
text of their worship of fear. Faced with a choice between a short spell 
of suffering in this world followed by a blissful hereafter, or an eternity 
of torture, the peasants inevitably remained in thrall to the monks who 
held the keys to heaven. But if it is impossible for Tibetans to live with- 
out a god, nevertheless their religion allowed for a reincarnation of the 
deity. What if a new god appeared who was not only more powerful and 
awe-inspiring than the old, but who also told Tibetans that this life was 
everything, that their suffering was injustice, and that they should seek 
happiness in the here and now? Would they still be willing to deny their 
own human needs? 


As to who had more actual power between the Dalai Lama and Mao 
Zedong, there could scarcely be any doubt. At the Battle of Chamdo in 
1950 the crack troops of the Tibetan Army were totally overwhelmed by 
the PLA; the Dalai Lama had to take refuge in Yatung. In 1959, with 
tens of thousands of rebels demonstrating in the streets of Lhasa, it 
took the PLA only 20 hours or so to prevail, and the Dalai fled into 
exile. The Tibetans were inevitably disturbed by the disparity. The divin- 
ity before whom they had prostrated themselves turned out to be less 
invincible than they thought. A god for them was, by definition, capa- 
ble of defeating all with his overwhelming strength, of making clear 
demands and using stern, indisputable measures to reward and punish. 
This mentality permeated other aspects of Tibetan life, as evidenced in 
their submission to autocracy, their tolerance of suffering, their respect 
for winners and cruelty to enemies. In a thousand subtle ways the power 
of Mao Zedong corresponded to these needs; the same forms of worship 
could be extended towards him. 


It is unlikely that Beijing understood the issue in terms of religion. The 
support of the ‘emancipated serfs’ was perceived rather as evidence of 
Marxism’s universal validity. In reality, however, it was impossible to 
overthrow centuries of worship without playing the role of a new god 
who came trampling on the old one, proclaiming the dawn of a new era 
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and instituting a new system of punishment and rewards. Mao Zedong 
fitted the part perfectly. His rule could satisfy both the religious and 
the human needs of the Tibetans peasants—for, however deeply the 
concept of the afterlife had been instilled in their minds, the natural 
instinct to ‘seek gains and avoid losses’ still remained. Once ‘converted’, 
they took Maoism to extremes, smashing the old world and declaring 
their loyalty to the new with all the zeal of their traditional faith. The 
period of 1960 to 1966—from the final suppression of the Rebellion 
to the start of the Cultural Revolution—saw a movement from ‘awaken- 
ing’ to overall mobilization in the region. The predominant image of 
the time was of Mao waving his red-starred military cap from a distant, 
temple-like building; Tibetans were only too familiar with the strong 
religious flavour of such a sight, which had always evoked in them 
a powerful emotional response. They plunged into the frenzy of the 
Cultural Revolution fired up both by fideistic fervour and material inter- 
est. Yet even as they shouted ‘atheist’ slogans against the monasteries, 
the underlying pulse was still there; it was simply that Mao had replaced 
the Dalai Lama as the god in their minds. 


In this psychology, the rotation of deities meant the recreation of the uni- 
verse: the dominion of this more powerful ruler would endure forever, 
the old one would be eternally damned. It was entirely rational, then, 
from the viewpoint of traditional Tibetan culture, to switch sides, submit 
to the new order and tear down the remnants of the old. Looking back at 
this process of ‘god creation’ during the Mao era, one notices religious 
echoes almost everywhere: supreme ideology corresponding to faith; the 
ultimate goal of communism, to heaven; unconditional obedience to the 
teacher and leader, to worship of God; political studies, to preaching, 
reforming one’s world outlook, to purifying one’s consciousness; self- 
criticism, to confession; strict Party discipline and sacrifice for the cause, 
to asceticism. If the actual ceremonies of Mao worship were slightly dif- 
ferent, their spiritual essence was close enough to lamaism to make it 
an easy switch. To hang Mao’s picture in a cottage and bow to it daily, to 
recite his ‘highest instructions’ while clasping the Little Red Book, was 
not so far removed from the accustomed daily prayers and prostrations 
before the household image of the Dalai Lama. 


As long as the need for a powerful deterrent force and for the corre- 
sponding placatory rituals was met, the actual religious content was far 
less important. The prayer-stone piles by the roadsides and on moun- 
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tain passes were destroyed during the Cultural Revolution, and stone or 
cement billboards with Mao’s quotations erected in their place: the peas- 
ants circled them when they passed by, just as they had with the prayer 
piles. In the traditional Ongkor festival at the start of the harvest season, 
they used to carry Buddhist images, chant scripts and sing Buddhist 
songs. During the Cultural Revolution, they carried Mao’s picture, 
recited his quotations and sang ‘The East is Red’. Historically, Chinese 
emperors had been seen in Tibet as the embodiment of the Bodhisattva 
Buddha, with a higher status than the Goddess of Mercy, incarnated in 
the Dalai Lama; many Tibetans now accorded Mao the same honour. 


Clearly, Mao might be a better choice for the peasantry, the Communist 
heaven preferable to the ‘paradise in the west’ and revolutionary organi- 
zations a substitute for monasteries—as long as the new rituals satisfied 
the ceremonial demands of their religion. Beijing’s harsh leftist policies 
were now principally targeted at the aristocracy; in a reversal of the previ- 
ous relationship, in which the minority’s privileges had been maintained 
by the majority’s misery, it was the top 10 per cent that henceforward 
suffered most from the repression. The powerful new god was not only 
capable of inflicting the most brutal punishment on its enemies, it also 
took care of the impoverished masses, bestowing extraordinary favours 
on them: the abolition of the ulag and of taxation, airborne disaster 
relief, mobile medical treatment, the enrolment of peasant children at 
the universities. At the same time, the rules for differentiation were clear 
cut: everything depended on class. This philosophy of a fate predeter- 
mined by one’s birthright was almost identical to Tibetan Buddhism’s 
traditional account. 


Destruction of the temples 


The clearest manifestation of this rotation-of-the-gods in the minds of 
the Tibetan peasants was their active participation in levelling the very 
temples and monasteries they had once held most sacred. The Dalai 
camp and Western public opinion have always attributed this to Han 
Red Guards coming in from China proper, after the Cultural Revolution 
was launched in 1966. They have seen it as part of the CCP’s ‘system- 
atic, methodical, calculated, planned and comprehensive destruction’ 
of Tibetan religion.*? The truth is that, because of poor transportation 





» Pierre-Antoine Donnet, Tibet: Survival in Question, London 1994, p. 81. 
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and the huge distances involved, only a limited number of Han Red 
Guards actually reached Tibet. Even if some of them did participate 
in pulling down the temples, their action could only have been sym- 
bolic. Hundreds of shrines were scattered in villages, pastures and on 
rugged mountainsides: no one would have been capable of destroying 
them without the participation of the local people. Furthermore, most of 
the Red Guards who did reach the TAR were Tibetan students, return- 
ing from universities elsewhere. The fact that they often retained their 
organizations’ original names—Capital Red Guards, for instance—is 
one reason for the confusion over this. With the gradual return of these 
Tibetan Red Guards—who often combined their revolutionary work with 
visits to their families—the sparks of the Cultural Revolution spread 
across villages and pastures over the entire Tibetan plateau; followed by 
the rampage of destruction. 


It is true that tension at the time was so high that no one dared voice 
any dissent; nevertheless, the rulers alone could not have created the sort 
of social atmosphere that then prevailed without the participation of the 
masses, who sometimes played a leading role. The authorities in Tibet 
often tried to restrain radical actions, with the PLA, for example, con- 
sistently supporting the more conservative factions against the rebels. 
Temples and monasteries survived best in the central cities and areas 
where the authorities could still exercise some control. In contrast, the 
Gandan Monastery, some 60 kilometres outside Lhasa and one of the 
three major centres of the Yellow Hat sect, was reduced to ruins. 


To point out that it was largely the Tibetans themselves who destroyed 
the monasteries and temples is not to exonerate the Han; but it does 
raise broader questions, beyond the issue of responsibility. Why did the 
Tibetans, who for centuries had regarded religion as the centre of their 
lives, smash the Buddhist statues with their own hands? How did they 
dare pull down the temples and use the timbers for their own homes? 
Why did they ravage the religious artefacts so recklessly, and why were 
they not afraid of retribution when they denounced the deities at the tops 
of their voices and abused the lamas they had so long obeyed? Surely 
these actions are evidence that, once they realized they could control 
their own fate, the Tibetan peasantry, in an unequivocally liberating ges- 
ture, cast off the spectre of the afterlife that had hung over them for so 
long and forcefully asserted that they would rather be men in this life 
than souls in the next. 
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In 1969 an armed ‘revolt’ broke out against the introduction of People’s 
Communes into Tibet, which had been spared them in the period of the 
Great Leap Forward; this eventually spread to over forty counties, The 
Dala?s camp saw this ‘Second Tibetan Rebellion’ as a continuation of the 
resistance of the fifties. In reality, the two were very different. During the 
earlier uprising, the peasants were fighting, in a sense, for the interests 
of the aristocracy. In 1969, they fought for their own. They did not want 
the pastures and livestock that had been redistributed among them from 
the old landowners to be appropriated by the People’s Communes. At the 
time a few of these protests, provoked by the Cultural Revolution, were 
actually intensified into genuine ‘revolts’ by the authorities’ repression.?° 
The turbulence was quickly quelled once they realized their mistake. 
In comparison with the factional rivalries and armed conflicts in other 
parts of China, Tibet at the time remained relatively stable. In short, 
Maoism appeared to have achieved an overall victory in the sixties and 
seventies; China’s sovereignty over Tibet looked unprecedentedly effec- 
tive and secure. The ‘nationality question’, later the cause of so much 
trouble, seemed scarcely worth consideration. Tibetans seemed on gen- 
erally calm terms with the Han and the Dalai Lama almost forgotten, 
both in Tibet and in the West. 


Costs of the Cultural Revolution 


The reality was otherwise. The ideological success of Maoism in over- 
turning lamaism was not matched by any comparable achievement in 
improving the material conditions of ordinary Tibetans. The ultra-leftist 
policies of the Cultural Revolution inflicted tremendous human and 
economic damage on Tibet, as everywhere in the PRC. Excesses on a 
massive scale had already been committed during the earlier campaigns 
for ‘democratic reform’ and the suppression of the 1959 Rebellion, many 
of which were discussed in the Panchen Lama's Seventy-Thousand 





» In a propaganda document complied by the Ali military subarea of the Tibetan 
military region in 1975, there was an article praising the achievement of ‘rebellion 
suppression’ by a military unit in the Gaize County. Some of the ‘revolts’ mentioned 
in the article included demands for ‘sanzi yibao’ [more plots for self use, more free 
markets, more enterprises with sole responsibility for their own profit or loss, and 
fixing output quotas on a household basis]; protectg cadres who were removed 
from their positions; and setting up ‘rebel organizations’. Shijie wuji shangde yingx- 
iong zhanshi [The Heroic Soldiers on the Roof of the World], comp. by Zhongguo 
Renmin Jiefangjun Xizang Junqu Ali Junfenqu, 1975, pp. 112-21. 
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Character Petition of 1962. The prevailing situation was, indeed, clearly 
mirrored in the Panchen Lama’s fate. If any sense of the United Front 
approach had persisted within the CCP, he would not have been so mer- 
cilessly punished just for an internal petition. As it was, in 1964 he 
was Classified as an enemy and removed from his posts, subjected to 
mass-struggle sessions and jailed for nearly ten years. Another impor- 
tant Tibetan religious figure, Geshe Sherab Gyatso, was sent back to 
his home town in Dunhua county, Qinghai province, where he was tor- 
tured to death. Political movements were launched across Tibet, one 
after another. the Three Educations, the Four Clean-ups, One Strike 
and Three Antis, Cleaning Ranks, Socialist Reforms, Double Strikes, 
Basic Lines Education, Purging Capitalist Factions, Criticizing Smaller 
Panchens. The 1980 Rehabilitation Conference held in the TAR after the 
Cultural Revolution revealed that, ‘According to a rough estimate, more 
than one hundred thousand people in the region were either implicated 
or affected by unjust and wrong cases, which accounted for more than 
10 per cent of the entire population.” 


During the entire period from the Tenth Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee in 1962, which reintroduced the class-struggle theme, to Hu 
Yaobang’s inspection tour of Tibet in 1980, CCP policy had been based 
on the thesis that ‘the nationality question is in essence a class question’. 
Anyone unfamiliar with the political jargon of the time would have a 
hard time understanding this. The nation itself was of no significance— 
‘the workers have no motherland’; the essential distinction was that of 
class. There was thus no need to select leading cadres on a national or 
ethnic basis: as long as they were revolutionaries, they could lead the 
masses anywhere. To request leaders from one’s own community would 
be to commit the error of ‘narrow-minded nationalism’—tantamount 
to sabotaging the class camp. During the Cultural Revolution, the 
Revolutionary Committee—the highest political organ in Tibet—had a 
Han chairman and only four Tibetans among its thirteen vice chair- 
men. In 1973, Tibetans made up only 35.2 per cent of Party Committee 
members; in 1975, they accounted for a mere 23 per cent of leading 
cadres at district leyel.# 











¥ Xizang zhongyao wenjlan xuanbian [Selected Important Documents of the Tibetan 
Autonomous Region], p. 121. 

» The Making of Modern Tibet, pp. r7o—1; Xizang Nongmurxueyuan Maliejiaoyanshi 
yu Xizang Zizhiqu Dangxiao Lilunyanjiushi, comp., Xizang dashi filu 1949-1985 
[Chronicle of Major Events in Tibet, 1949-1985], 1986, pp. 268, 288. 
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For the peasantry, the introduction of the People’s Communes—initiated 
in 1964, and covering 99 per cent of villages by 1975—-meant an unprec- 
edented degree of centralized control. If a Commune member wanted 
to get half a kilo of butter he had to report to his production team in 
advance and then work his way through a series of procedures involv- 
ing team leaders, accountants and warehouse keepers. The remaining 
private elements of the economy were almost totally wiped out. Before 
1966 there had been over 1,200 small retailers in Lhasa. By 1975, only 
67 remained. In Jalung county 3,000 privately owned wool-looms and 
spinning-wheels were done away with in the name of ‘cutting off the 
capitalist tails’. The organization of the People’s Communes killed off 
any enthusiasm for production; in conjunction with the political assaults 
of the Cultural Revolution this led to a stagnation of living standards, 
especially among the farmers and herdsmen. Although the suffering 
could be temporarily concealed by the high revolutionary energy of the 
time and by the introduction of other benefits, such as medical care and 
social promotion, according to the 1980 figures half a million of the 
already impoverished Tibetans—over a quarter of the population—were 
worse off after the mutual-aid groups were communized, and about 
200,000 were rendered destitute. 


‘Redressing the wrongs’ 


The Great Helmsman responsible for these disasters passed away in 
1976. It was another two years before Deng Xiaoping became supreme 
leader. The process of ‘redressing the wrongs’ in Tibet began right from 
the start of the new Reform Era. On December 28, 1978, less than a 
week after taking power, Deng gave an interview to the Associated Press 
in which he indicated his willingness to start a dialogue with the Dalai 
Lama; he received the Dalafs representative in Beijing the following 
March. The 376 participants in the 1959 Rebellion still serving prison 
sentences were freed. Over 6,000 others who had been released after 
completing their sentences but were still branded as ‘rebels’ and kept 
under ‘supervised reform’ had these labels removed. Party management 
of Tibet made an about-turn once more. 


3 [Chronicle of Major Events], p. 390, [Selected Important Documents of the TAR], 
p. 212. 

+ Speech by Guo Xilan at the Fifth Session of the Second Party Committee, June 3, 
1980, in Xizang zizhiqu zhongyao wenjian, vol. 1, p. 97. The population of Ü Tkang 
totaled 1,800,000 at the time. 
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On March 14, 1980, Hu Yaobang presided over the first Tibetan Work 
Forum of the Central Committee Secretariat; its proposals were released 
to the whole Party under the title Central Committee Document Number 
Thirty One. Two months later, Hu made an inspection tour of Tibet, 
accompanied by leading officials including then Vice Premier Wan Li, 
Ngawang Jigme Ngapo and Yang Jingren. Hu stayed in Lhasa for nine 
days, meeting people from various circles. The day before his departure, 
he called an extraordinary TAR Party Committee meeting of more than 
4,500 cadres, including all those above county and regiment level from 
the CCP, government and PLA. Hu’s speech to the meeting was consid- 
ered a turning point in Tibetan history, its significance comparable to the 
extrusion of the Residential Commissioner in 1912, the PLA’s entry in 
1951 or the post-1959 reforms. It has determined the approach to Tibet 
ever since. Hu made six major proposals: 


1. Tibet should enjoy autonomous rule, and Tibetan cadres should have 
the courage to protect their own national interests; 

2. Tibetan farmers and herdsmen should be exempt from taxation and 
purchase quotas; 

3. Ideologically oriented economic policies should be changed to 
practical ones, geared to local circumstances; 

4. Central government's financial allocations to Tibet should be greatly 
increased; 

5. Tibetan culture should be strengthened; 

6. Han cadres should step aside in favour of Tibetan ones.” 


This was a striking departure from both the Qing court’s Twenty-Nine 
Articles and the CCP’s Seventeen-Point Agreement concluded in 1954, 
both of which had been intended to strengthen Beijing’s position of con- 
trol over Tibet. The Twenty-Nine Articles had been imposed by imperial 
decree and, while the Seventeen-Point Agreement made various prom- 
ises, the Tibetans had been forced to sign it after their military defeat, 
which it sealed. By contrast, Hu’s initiative proposed to restore Tibetan 
rights and pledged substantial aid. 


The Six Proposals were unquestionably of benefit to Tibet. The tax 
and purchase exemptions initiated in 1980 were naturally welcome, 
as were the pro-privatization policies and the abolition of the People’s 
Communes. Beijing’s financial allocations to Tibet soared from 500 





% [Selected Important Documents of the TAR], pp. 15-32. 
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million RMB in 1979 to close on 2.9 billion RMB in 1994, while invest- 
ment in Tibet’s infrastructure increased from around 100 million RMB 
in 1979 to over 900 million RMB in 1993. The real turning-points for 
the Tibetans, however, were the proposals to strengthen autonomous 
tule, indigenous culture and Tibetanization—points one, five and six. 
Even before Hu’s visit to Tibet, Document Number Thirty One had 
already made the dramatic announcement that 


Among all the general and specific policies drawn up by the Central 
Committee and its various departments as well as all the documents, 
instructions and regulations issued nationwide, those that do not fit Tibet's 
circumstances may not be carried out or may be implemented after modi- 
fication by the leading organs of Tibetan party, administrative and mass 
organizations.” 


Historically, the central government had always sought the passive sub- 
mission of the minority peoples of the borderlands. Now for the first 
time the authorities were, on their own initiative, urging the minorities 
to question their orders or even to resist them. In the past it would 
have been simply unimaginable that such a document could be issued 
to the whole Party. Hu made a further call at the mass Party Committee 
meeting: 

Are all the secretaries at the level of county and above present here today? 

You should, according to the characteristics of your own areas, draft con- 

crete laws, decrees and regulations to protect the special mterests of your 

nationality. You really should do this. In the future we would critiaze you 

if you still just copy indiscrrmmately the stuff from the Central Committee. 

Do not copy indiscriminately the expenence of other places nor that of the 

Central Committee. Copying inchscriminately 1s only fit for lazybones.® 


While Hu’s speech did not touch directly on lifting the ban on religion, 
it put great stress on strengthening Tibetan culture, of which Buddhism 
was the core. Document Thirty One demanded ‘respect for people’s 
normal religious practices’. Following Hu’s speech, the TAR Party 
Committee and the regional government also issued decrees requiring 
the use of the Tibetan language in official documents and public 








* Xizang tongji nianjian 1994 [1994 Yearbook of Tibetan Statistics], Berjing, p. 109; 
Xizang zizhiqu jiben qingkuang shouce [Handbook on Tibetan Essentials], tables 
4-15, pp. 4-16. 

Y [Selected Important Documents of the TAR], pp. 3-4. 

¥ [Selected Important Documents of the TAR], p. 21. 
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speeches, and applying ‘competence in the Tibetan language as one 
of the major criteria for admission to school, employment and trans- 


ferring one’s status to that of cadre, as well as for using, promoting 
and selecting cadres.’ Historically, dominant ethnic groups had always 
tried to force minorities to give up their own languages—Nationalist 
officials had even attempted to impose a Chinese-language exam on 
Tibetan ‘incarnates’ before they could accede to living Buddha status.4° 
It was commendable that the central government now took measures to 


strengthen an indigenous tongue. 
Tibetanization and instability 


But the most significant of the Six Proposals was the insistence that Han 
cadres should step aside in favour of Tibetans. Hu argued that: 


As the result of our discussion yesterday, ın the next two or three years 
(in my opinion, two years is better), among state non-production cadres— 
here I am not talking about production cadres, who should be entirely 
Tibetans, but about non-production cadres, including teachers—Tibetan 
cadres should make up more than two thirds of the total. [Wan Li adds: 
I proposed an eight-to-two ratio the other day.] He was even more radical 
than I am and I also agree. He wants 80 per cent for Tibetan cadres and 20 
per cent for Han cadres. [Wan Li: What I meant was an eight-to-two ratio for 
the county cadres. As for the prefecture cadres, tt should be 100 per cent." 


This last proposal encountered great resistance from Han officials in the 
TAR but Hu’s instructions were: ‘Carry out the policy even if you do not 
understand; make decisions first and straighten out later’. Fifteen days 
later, the transfer plan was announced. The total Han population of the 
TAR stood at 122,400 at the time, of which 92,000—75 per cent—were 
scheduled to depart within the next two to three years. Among these 





» Xizang zizhiqu guanche yijiubasi nian zhonggong zhongyang shujichu zhaokal de 
Xizang gongzuo zuotanhul jingshen wenjian xuanbian [Selected Documents on the 
Implementation of the Spirit of the Forum on Tibetan Work, held by the Secretariat 
of the Central Committee of the CCP m 1984], vol. a, p. 89. 

+ Huang Musong wrote in his Tibetan diary, ‘I think m order for the government 
to reorganize the religion, it has to instruct the senior lama incarnates to study 
Chinese and pass the examinations when they grow up, and only then permit their 
succession. This is the key to governmg (Tibet).’ Shizang jicheng [My Mission to 
Tibet}, p. 50. 

* [Selected Important Documents of the TAR], pp. 29-30. 
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were 21,000 Han cadres (of a total 55,000 TAR cadres, of whom 31,000 
were Han) and 25,000 Han workers (of a total 80,000 TAR workers, 
of whom 40,000 were Han). The plan was later modified because the 
departure of so many trained Han workers brought many organizations 
in Tibet almost to a standstill. Nevertheless, between 1980 and 1985 the 
Han population was reduced by 42 per cent. 


The transfers vacated more than ten thousand cadre quotas and a simi- 
lar number of ‘iron rice-bowls’ in the state-owned enterprises; Tibetans 
were the beneficiaries of this. The implementation of new legislation 
on ‘Autonomous Rule in the Nationality Regions’ subsequently ensured 
that all key positions in the governing bodies were held by officials from 
the local region; Han officials could only hold deputy positions. Tibetan 
cadres thus not only comprised the statistical majority but also con- 
trolled most of the leading government positions, including the crucial 
departments of finance, public security and justice. By 1989, Tibetans 
accounted for 66.6 per cent of total cadres in the TAR, 72 per cent at 
provincial level and 68.4 per cent at prefectural level. All ‘number one’ 
administrative leaders at provincial and prefectural levels were Tibetans, 
as were the Party Secretaries in 63 out of the 75 counties.” ‘Redressing 
the wrongs’ also brought tremendous improvements in living standards. 
In 1979 the average income of Tibetan farmers and herdsmen was 147 
RMB; in 1990 it was 484 RMB and in 1994, 903.29 RMB. In 1992, the 
TAR’s total agriculture output was up 69.8 per cent from 1978—and 
460 per cent up from its 1952 level. In the cities the improvement 
was even greater.“ 


Under the new policy, religious practices in both the TAR and the Tibetan 
areas of the neighbouring provinces were revived to a level comparable 
to pre-1959—barring only the restoration of the old monastic economy 
and ‘unity of monastery and state’. The clergy were once again given spe- 
cial ‘United Front’ treatment; the number of monks and nuns increased 


* [Selected Important Documents of the TAR], p. 51; Dangdai Zhongguo Xizang 
renkou [The Tibetan Population m Contemporary China], Beijing 1992, p 200. 
4 Zhang Shirong, “Xizang shaoshu minzu ganbu dutwu hongguan guanli chutan 
[A Preliminary Exploration on the Macto-management of the Mmority Cadres in 
Tibet], in Xizang Qingnian Lunwenscuan, p. 161 

# [Tibetan Population m Contemporary Chinal, p. 342; [1995 Yearbook of Tibetan 


Statistics], p. 178; Song Yong et aL, Xizang jingjishehul fazhan jianmingshigao [Concise 
History of Tibetan Economic and Social Development], Lhasa 1994, p. 122. 
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to 46,000—2 per cent of the Tibetan population—by 1994. Temples 
were under construction everywhere. The decision of the Second Tibetan 
Work Forum of 1984 to ‘gradually restore about 200 temples by the end 
of the eighties’ was vastly exceeded, with 1,480 temples and monasteries 
reopened by 1992, and over 300 more by 1994.4 A considerable part of 
the capital involved came from local government, while the TAR authori- 
ties allocated 260 million RMB for rebuilding between 1980 and 1992. 
The provincial governments in Sichuan, Yunnan, Gansu and Qinghai 
also contributed a sizeable amount of money to religious projects in 
their Tibetan areas. The central government disbursed over 53 million 
RMB for the renovation of the Potala Palace, as well as 64 million RMB 
and 614 kilos of gold to construct a tomb pagoda for the Tenth Panchen 
Lama.‘* In the spirit of promoting the religious revival, Wu Jinghua, the 
first secretary of the TAR Party Committee, participated—in full Tibetan 
costume—in a Great Prayer Festival in Lhasa which was broadcast to the 
entire region on TV. The few remaining restrictions were mainly applied 
to clerical organizations, and even they were largely lip-service; there 
was hardly any interference in the religious practices of the laity. 


Deng Xiaoping’s policy in the region was, in all these respects, an essen- 
tially open and enlightened one. For most Tibetans, it might have been 
thought, the situation should have appeared the best in their history. 
These apparently optimal conditions, however, saw an unprecedented 
outbreak of discord and social instability. On September 21, 1987 the 
Dalai Lama appeared before the US Congress. Six days later Lhasa saw 
its first street demonstration since 1959. Big rallies demanded inde- 
pendence and raised the banned national flag. Arrests immediately 
followed, and when people heard the screams of monks being beaten 
in the central police station, crowds besieged the building and started 
throwing stones. The authorities were caught by surprise and the situ- 
ation quickly deteriorated as buildings and vehicles were torched and 
Han were lynched. Troops opened fire as the confrontations escalated. 
The next seventeen months saw an increasingly bloody pattern of dis- 
turbances, leading ultimately to the imposition of martial law in March 
1989, which remained in effect for 419 days. At the same time, the 
Tibetan question came under more intense international scrutiny, with 
Beijing’s policies eliciting an increasingly wide range of criticism in the 


45 [1984 Tibetan Work Forum Selected Documents], p. 20. 
© Liru Wei, Xizang de flaobusheng [The Sound of Tibet's Footsteps], Lhasa 1994, pp. 
194, 253. 
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West—as if the eighties’ turn had been retrogressive. Tibet became a bar- 
gaining chip with which to put pressure on China, and the Dalai Lama 
acquired unprecedented influence. 


Getting down from the shrine 


In secular terms, the Tibetans’ reaction to the liberalization of the eight- 
ies is hard to understand. Another form of analysis is required. Within 
the terms of Tibetan Buddhism, ‘redressing the wrongs’ destroyed the 
divine status Mao had been accorded. God did not make mistakes. Even 
if they could not understand his cruelty and his punishments, he would 
have his own reasons and did not need to explain—if he did, it would be 
incomprehensible anyway, like a book from heaven. God did not need 
to curry favour, he could order people to do whatever he desired. More 
importantly, he would never admit to any errors. That would reduce 
him to the status of human. Once that happened, people could settle 
accounts over all the past cruelties, and demand even more admissions 
and compensation. 


The Tibetans did not necessarily feel grateful, therefore, when they got 
government money for restoring the temples. On the contrary, they saw 
it as an admission that the holy buildings had been destroyed by the Han 
authorities—the standard account now among Tibetan exiles as well as 
in the West. If the money was to be a compensation for these crimes, 
no sum could be large enough to earn their praise. In the past, when a 
new god appeared and demanded they destroy the old religion, they had 
obeyed. Now, all of a sudden, after they had smashed the monasteries 
and temples to pieces, they were told that the new god did not exist. It 
was all an unfortunate mistake and the previous religion needed to be 
restored. It is not hard to imagine how they felt; and such a feeling could 
hardly be commuted into gratitude by government grants. 


This was also one of the crucial factors in the strong rebound of tradi- 
tional religion. To all who had once sided with the Great Han atheist and 
taken part in the destruction of the monasteries, the resurrection of the 
old religion connoted that they had betrayed their god and would face 
the most horrifying punishments. Terrified by what awaited them they 
tried, on the one hand, to explain that they had had no choice and, on 
the other, to ‘atone for their crimes’ through redoubled, fanatical devo- 
tion to the traditional religious regime. It was common to find that those 
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working hardest to rebuild the temples were the very ones who had led 
the way in tearing them down. Some officials also tried to ‘wash off 
their guilt by playing up ethno-national sentiments, resisting instruc- 
tions from their superiors, and discriminating against the Han. 


Maoism had fractured the Tibetan national entity through class polari- 
zation. Freed from the control of their old masters, the peasants had 
been the foundation of the communist regime. Under Deng, the class- 
struggle line was abandoned, and the old aristocrats, clan chiefs and 
lamas once again were invited to the National People’s Congress and 
the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. Lhalu Trewang 
Dorje, commander of the Tibetan forces in the 1959 Rebellion, was 
released from prison in 1979 and is currently a Vice Chairman of the 
regional Political Consultative Conference; his wife is a member of its 
standing committee and his son is Deputy Director of the regional 
Nationality and Religions Bureau. Meanwhile, Tibetan ‘activists’ who 
were once in the vanguard of the ‘Rebellion suppression’, the ‘democratic 
reforms,’ the struggle against the landowners and the destruction of the 
monasteries have now been cast aside. 4 The majority of such militants 
had been production-brigade cadres in People’s Communes. With the 
Communes gone, they have lost their previous status and are reduced to 
ordinary farmers and herdsmen. Many of them languish in poverty, with 
no help for their old age. According to the Organization Department 
of the Tibetan Party Committee, the majority of previous ‘activists’ 
have sunk into this poverty-stricken stratum. Based on his survey 
on pastures in Western Tibet, Melvyn Goldstein also points out that 


all the former wealthy households are among those with the largest herds 
and most secure income. On the other hand, all of today’s poor are from 
households that were very poor in the old society .. . The former commune 





© The People’s Daily’s reporter in Tibet, Liu Wel, recorded Tibetans’ views after the 
1989 Lhasa riot ın his Lasa saoluan jishi [An Eyewitness Account of the Lhasa Riot). 
‘The government should review its work and its policies on Tibet. The smiling face 
has always been given to the people from the upper strata and no one cares about 
the grievances of the ordinary people. This is very disheartening for the masses.’ 
‘Nowadays the troublemakers are not isolated; the isolated ones are we cadres—so- 
lated in the society as well as at home. If you ask why? Some people said, the 
communist party has changed: it wanted us in the 19508 but wanted the nobles in 
the 19808. There was a saying: all personnel of the upper strata and even dogs were 
rehabilitated. But what happened to the masses? The retired workers and cadres? 
No money No houses.’ 
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cadres fall between these poles . . . In 1987, ten households (18 per cent) 
recerved welfare from the county . . . It is interesting to note that all ten 
households who received welfare in 1987 were poor in the old society. 


On top of everything else, these ‘activists’ now also have to carry the 
burden of being seen as traitors to their nation, while their misfortune 
is perceived by others as well-deserved retribution. 


The old rich have become rich again, and the poor have become poor. 
To the fatalistic Tibetans, this is an omen of God’s will. Consciously or 
unconsciously, many have already started to adjust their behaviour. A 
cadre with more than 20 years’ experience at grass-roots level in the 
Dingqing County of northern Tibet told me of one small change. During 
the Cultural Revolution, if an old landowner met emancipated serfs 
on the road he would stand to the side, at a distance, putting a sleeve 
over his shoulder, bowing down and sticking out his tongue—a courtesy 
paid by those of lower status to their superiors—and would only dare 
to resume his journey after the former serfs had passed by. Now things 
have changed back: the former serfs stand at the side of the road, bow 
and stick out their tongues, making way for their old lords. This has 
been a subtle process, completely voluntary, neither imposed by anyone 
nor explained. Although the pre-revolutionary era has not made a real 
comeback, the former serfs have sensed the change in the social atmos- 
phere and feel it would be safer to show their repentance for holding 
their heads high in the past. This tiny change in conduct reflects the tre- . 
mendous metamorphosis that has taken place. 


Commercialization and superstition 


Annual economic growth in Tibet was over 10 per cent between 1991 
and 1999—higher than in China proper. Per capita income for farmers 
and herders has grown by 9.3 per cent per year, for urban residents by 
19.6 per cent. These are not just empty figures. On a visit to Tibet in 
2000, rising living standards were visible everywhere, in rural areas as 
well as the towns, with a lot of new construction taking place. Material 
conditions are currently comparable with those of inland—not coastal— 
China. Tibet is more prosperous now than ever before in its history. 








43 Melvyn Goldstein and Cynthia Beall, The Impact of China's Reform Policy on the 
Nomads of Western Tibet’, Asian Survey, vol 29, no. 6, (1989) pp. 637-8, 640-1. 
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However, this has not gained the PRC the allegiance of the Tibetans, 
more and more of whom have become attached to the Dalai Lama, who 
has never given them a penny. There have been no recent street riots, 
and things look peaceful on the surface. But there is no difficulty in sens- 
ing where their feelings lie. Virtually all Tibetans have the Dalai in their 
hearts. Every year thousands of ordinary Tibetans risk their lives crossing 
the Himalayas to join him in India. Not infrequently, CCP function- 
aries themselves, PLA officers included, become Buddhists right after 
retirement. Meanwhile, many of the young Tibetans sent to China to 
be educated become the most radical oppositionists, with the strongest 
national sentiments. Chen Kuiyuan, the current CCP First Secretary in 
Tibet, complained in September 1996: ‘How many traitors were nursed 
by us’. It would be wrong to regard the present situation as more stable 
than in 1987. At that time, it was mainly monks and disoriented youth 
who led the riots. Nowadays, opposition lurks among cadres, intellectu- 
als, state employees. In the words of one retired official: ‘The current 
stabilization is only on the surface. One day people will riot in much 
greater numbers than in the late eighties’. 


The Han presence has become more variegated. Han cadres were resent- 
ful of Hu’s policy in the eighties: Tibetans gained a lot of ground in 
local life, and the Han felt marginalized. Later they turned their grudges 
against Zhao Ziyang, who blamed the 87—89 riots on ‘Han ultra-leftism’ 
in Tibet. Han officials, on the contrary, felt that the situation had got out 
of hand because of the incorrect Beijing line of laying all the blame for 
unrest in Tibet on the Party there, so justifying Tibetan trouble-makers 
and undermining their own ability to keep order in the TAR. They felt 
condemned to a passive stance, without instructions. In the nineties, 
however, the policies of Hu and Zhao were reversed: the official line now 
blames ‘the Dalai clique and Western intervention’ for the riots, and local 
Han power-holders feel thoroughly vindicated, viewing the retrospective 
change as a significant rectification. They are thoroughly comfortable 
with the ‘key point is stabilization’ line of the current CCP leadership. 


But there has been a new influx of Han over the past decade. Some of 
these—prostitutes, cobblers, tailors, clock-repairers, vegetable farmers, 
grocers—have been drawn by the magnet of money-making. They are to 
be found along the highways, running small roadside restaurants, bid- 
ding for construction contracts, flocking to gold rushes, hunting rare 
species. Even Chinese beggars can make a living in Lhasa. As to their 
number, the TAR authorities have no idea. They are, of course, con- 
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centrated in the towns and along the main roads, giving them a more 
visible presence than the statistics may justify. A second type of new- 
comer is the tourist or adventurer, mainly from the Han elite—people 
such as journalists, writers, painters, photographers, students, and not a 
few officials, ostensibly on missions, but actually on travel jaunts. These 
Han differ from earlier cadres in that they don’t look to local political 
power for protection—anor do they get near the core of Tibetan society. 
They retain their outsider identities; few intend to stay. The first type 
are similar to the ‘floating population’ in the big PRC cities, and will 
leave when conditions cease to be profitable. The second group come 
and go anyway. But both bring secularization and commercialization to 
Tibetan society; the blow they represent to the traditional order is not 
to be underestimated. 


What headway has secularization made in twenty-first century Tibet? A 
tiny minority—mainly younger urban people with higher education— 
may view the Dalai Lama in a more detached way, as a human being 
rather than a god, and embodying the attractions of Western liberalism 
and capitalist prosperity rather than reincarnated divinity. But within 
the TAR, those with college education comprised only 0.57 per cent of 
the population in r990—including Han living in Tibet, who are better 
educated. The overwhelming majority of Tibetans are peasants, nomads 
and poorly educated town-dwellers who have never heard of the Nobel 
Prize or Hollywood. They worship the Dalai Lama with the same awe as 
they do the gods whom they would never be lucky enough to meet. It is 
common enough in Tibet today to see a crowd form and bow down to 
worship a little boy, merely because he is a reincarnated Buddha. 


The Deng era renounced the class line, restored traditional Tibetan reli- 
gion, and re-engaged the upper classes in a ‘united front.’ This turn 
greatly improved the living conditions of the Tibetans, but it forfeited 
the capacity of the CCP to intervene within Tibetan society, and led to 
its reintegration as a national community. If China had still remained 
closed, as in the past, the re-emergence of the Tibetans as one national- 
ity might not have caused major problems for the regime in Beijing. But 
China was now opened up to the world, and could not insulate Tibet 
from changes in the international environment—among them the dis- 
integration of the Soviet system, and new interventionist attitudes in 
the West. In earlier years, the rationale behind the policy shift from 
the ‘United Front’ to the class line was precisely that the two banners 
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of religion and nationality had been monopolized by the upper classes, 
and outsiders were not allowed to play any role in the country. Today, 
the person who controls the two banners is none other than the Dalai 
Lama, who enjoys the status both of the highest spiritual leader and 
the internationally recognized symbol of Tibetan nationhood. With the 
Tibetan populace coalesced behind these banners, there existed no oppo- 
sition force that could counter the exiled deity. Only Mao had succeeded 
in dissolving the religious and ethnic unity of the Tibetans, by intro- 
ducing the element of class struggle. Renouncing this without creating 
any new ideology has left a vacuum that can only be filled by a com- 
bination of lamaist tradition and ethnic nationalism. Undeniably, the 
process of ‘redressing the wrongs’ has brought many positive changes 
to the Tibetan people, and even if it were desirable, the Mao era could 
not be reduplicated. Historically and morally, the reforms were abso- 
lutely necessary. But they have not solved the Tibetan question to the 
satisfaction of anyone, and today all the parties to the conflict over it 
have reason to fear for the future. New ways of approaching the problem 
must be found. 


A Movement of Movements?—6 


MICHAEL HARDT 


TODAY’S BANDUNG? 


ATHER THAN OPPOSING the World Social Forum in Porto 

Alegre to the World Economic Forum in New York, it is 

more revealing to imagine it as the distant offspring of the 

historic Bandung Conference that took place in Indonesia 
in 1955. Both were conceived as attempts to counter the dominant world 
order. colonialism and the oppressive Cold War binary in the case of 
Bandung, and the rule of capitalist globalization in that of Porto Alegre. 
The differences, however, are immediately apparent. On one hand the 
Bandung Conference, which brought together leaders primarily from 
Asia and Africa, revealed in a dramatic way the racial dimension of 
the colonial and Cold War world order, which Richard Wright famously 
described as being divided by the ‘colour curtain’. Porto Alegre, in 
contrast, was a predominantly white event. There were relatively few par- 
ticipants from Asia and Africa, and the racial differences of the Americas 
were dramatically underrepresented. This points toward a continuing 
task facing those gathered at Porto Alegre: to globalize further the 
movements, both within each society and across the world—a project 
in which the Forum is merely one step. On the other hand, whereas 
Bandung was conducted by a small group of national political leaders 
and representatives, Porto Alegre was populated by a swarming multi- 
tude and a network of movements. This multitude of protagonists is 
the great novelty of the World Social Forum, and central to the hope it 
offers for the future. 


The first and dominant impression of the Forum was its overflowing 
enormity; not so much the number of people there—the organizers 
say 80,000 participated—but rather the number of events, encounters 
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and happenings. The programme listing all the official conferences, 
seminars and workshops—most of which took place at the Catholic 
University—was the size of a tabloid newspaper, but one soon realized 
that there were innumerable other unofficial meetings taking place all 
over town, some publicized on posters and leaflets, others by word of 
mouth. There were also separate gatherings for the different groups 
participating in the Forum, such as a meeting of the Italian social 
movements or one for the various national sections of ATTAC. Then 
there were the demonstrations: both officially planned, such as the 
opening mass May Day-style parade, and smaller, conflictual demonstra- 
tions against, for example, the members of parliament from different 
countries at the Forum who voted for the present war on terrorism. 
Finally, another series of events was held at the enormous youth camp 
by the river, its fields and fields of tents housing 15,000 people in an 
atmosphere reminiscent of a summer music festival, especially when 
it rained and everyone tramped through the mud wearing plastic sacks 
as raincoats. In short, if anyone with obsessive tendencies were to try 
to understand what was happening at Porto Alegre, the result would 
certainly have been a complete mental breakdown. The Forum was 
unknowable, chaotic, dispersive. And that overabundance created an 
exhilaration in everyone, at being lost in a sea of people from so many 
parts of the world who are working similarly against the present form of 
capitalist globalization. 


This open encounter was the most important element of Porto Alegre. 
Even though the Forum was limited in some important respects—socially 
and geographically, to name two—it was nonetheless an opportunity to 
globalize further the cycle of struggles that have stretched from Seattle to 
Genoa, which have been conducted by a network of movements thus far 
confined, by and large, to the North Atlantic. Dealing with many of the 
same issues as those who elsewhere contest the present capitalist form 
of globalization, or specific institutional policies such as those of the 
IMF, the movements themselves have remained limited. Recognizing 
the commonality of their projects with those in other parts of the world 
is the first step toward expanding the network of movements, or linking 
one network to another. This recognition, indeed, is primarily respon- 
sible for the happy, celebratory atmosphere of the Forum. 


The encounter should, however, reveal and address not only the common 
projects and desires, but also the differences of those involved— 
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differences of material conditions and political orientation. The various 
movements across the globe cannot simply connect to each other as 
they are, but must rather be transformed by the encounter through a 
kind of mutual adequation. Those from North America and Europe, 
for example, cannot but have been struck by the contrast between their 
experience and that of agricultural labourers and the rural poor in 
Brazil, represented most strongly by the MST (Landless Movement)— 
and vice versa. What kind of transformations are necessary for the 
Euro-American globalization movements and the Latin American move- 
ments, not to become the same, or even to unite, but to link together in 
an expanding common network? The Forum provided an opportunity to 
recognize such differences and questions for those willing to see them, 
but it did not provide the conditions for addressing them. In fact, the 
very same dispersive, overflowing quality of the Forum that created the 
euphoria of commonality also effectively displaced the terrain on which 
such differences and conflicts could be confronted. 


Anti-capitalism and national sovereignty 


The Porto Alegre Forum was in this sense perhaps too happy, too 
celebratory and not conflictual enough. The most important political dif 
ference cutting across the entire Forum concerned the role of national 
sovereignty. There are indeed two primary positions in the response 
to today’s dominant forces of globalization: either one can work to 
reinforce the sovereignty of nation-states as a defensive barrier against 
the control of foreign and global capital, or one can strive towards a non- 
national alternative to the present form of globalization that is equally 
global. The first poses neoliberalism as the primary analytical category, 
viewing the enemy as unrestricted global capitalist activity with weak 
state controls; the second is more clearly posed against capital itself, 
whether state-regulated or not. The first might rightly be called an anti- 
globalization position, in so far as national sovereignties, even if linked 
by international solidarity, serve to limit and regulate the forces of capi- 
talist globalization. National liberation thus remains for this position the 
ultimate goal, as it was for the old anticolonial and anti-imperialist strug- 
gles. The second, in contrast, opposes any national solutions and seeks 
instead a democratic globalization. 


The first position occupied the most visible and dominant spaces of the 
Porto Alegre Forum; it was represented in the large plenary sessions, 
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repeated by the official spokespeople, and reported in the press. A 
key proponent of this position was the leadership of the Brazilian PT 
(Workers’ Party}—in effect the host of the Forum, since it runs the city 
and regional government. It was obvious and inevitable that the PT 
would occupy a central space in the Forum and use the international 
prestige of the event as part of its campaign strategy for the upcoming 
elections. The second dominant voice of national sovereignty was the 
French leadership of ATTAC, which laid the groundwork for the Forum 
in the pages of Le Monde Diplomatique. The leadership of ATTAC is, in 
this regard, very close to many of the French politicians—most notably 
Jean-Pierre Chevénement—who advocate strengthening national sover- 
eignty as a solution to the ills of contemporary globalization. These, in 
any case, are the figures who dominated the representation of the Forum 
both internally and in the press. 


The non-sovereign, alternative globalization position, in contrast, was 
minoritarian at the Forum—not in quantitative terms but in terms of 
representation; in fact, the majority of the participants in the Forum 
may well have occupied this minoritarian position. First, the various 
movements that have conducted the protests from Seattle to Genoa 
are generally oriented towards non-national solutions. Indeed, the 
centralized structure of state sovereignty itself runs counter to the hori- 
zontal network-form that the movements have developed. Second, the 
Argentinian movements that have sprung up in response to the present 
financial crisis, organized in neighbourhood and city-wide delegate 
assemblies, are similarly antagonistic to proposals of national sover- 
eignty. Their slogans call for getting rid, not just of one politician, but 
all of them—que se vayan todos. the entire political class. And finally, at 
the base of the various parties and organizations present at the Forum 
the sentiment is much more hostile to proposals of national sover- 
eignty than at the top. This may be particularly true of ATTAC, a hybrid 
organization whose head, especially in France, mingles with traditional 
politicians, whereas its feet are firmly grounded in the movements. 


The division between the sovereignty, anti-globalization position and the 
non-sovereign, alternative globalization position is therefore not best 
understood in geographical terms. It does not map the divisions between 
North and South or First World and Third. The conflict corresponds 
rather to two different forms of political organization. The traditional par- 
ties and centralized campaigns generally occupy the national sovereignty 
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pole, whereas the new movements organized in horizontal networks 
tend to cluster at the non-sovereign pole. And furthermore, within tradi- 
tional, centralized organizations, the top tends toward sovereignty and 
the base away. It is no surprise, perhaps, that those in positions of power 
would be most interested in state sovereignty and those excluded least. 
This may help to explain, in any case, how the national sovereignty, anti- 
globalization position could dominate the representations of the Forum 
even though the majority of the participants tend rather toward the per- 
spective of a non-national alternative globalization. 


As a concrete illustration of this political and ideological difference, one 
can imagine the responses to the current economic crisis in Argentina 
that logically follow from each of these positions. Indeed that crisis 
loomed over the entire Forum, like a threatening premonition of a chain 
of economic disasters to come. The first position would point to the 
fact that the Argentinian debacle was caused by the forces of global 
capital and the policies of the IMF, along with the other supranational 
institutions that undermine national sovereignty. The logical opposit- 
ional response should thus be to reinforce the national sovereignty of 
Argentina (and other nation-states) against these destabilizing external 
forces. The second position would identify the same causes of the crisis, 
but insist that a national solution is neither possible nor desirable. The 
alternative to the rule of global capital and its institutions will only 
be found at an equally global level, by a global democratic movement. 
The practical experiments in democracy taking place today at neigh- 
bourhood and city levels in Argentina, for example, pose a necessary 
continuity between the democratization of Argentina and the democra- 
tization of the global system. Of course, neither of these perspectives 
provides an adequate recipe for an immediate solution to the crisis that 
would circumvent IMF prescriptions—and I am not convinced that such 
a solution exists. They rather present different political strategies for 
action today which seek, in the course of time, to develop real alterna- 
tives to the current form of global rule. 


Parties vs networks 


In a previous period we could have staged an old-style ideological con- 
frontation between the two positions. The first could accuse the second 
of playing into the hands of neoliberalism, undermining state sover- 
eignty and paving the way for further globalization. Politics, the one 
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could continue, can only be effectively conducted on the national terrain 
and within the nation-state. And the second could reply that national 
regimes and other forms of sovereignty, corrupt and oppressive as they 
are, are merely obstacles to the global democracy that we seek. This kind 
of confrontation, however, could not take place at Porto Alegre—in part 
because of the dispersive nature of the event, which tended to displace 
conflicts, and in part because the sovereignty position so successfully 
occupied the central representations that no contest was possible. 


But the more important reason for a lack of confrontation may have had 
to do with the organizational forms that correspond to the two positions. 
The traditional parties and centralized organizations have spokespeople 
who represent them and conduct their battles, but no one speaks for a 
network. How do you argue with a network? The movements organized 
within them do exert their power, but they do not proceed through oppo- 
sitions. One of the basic characteristics of the network form is that no 
two nodes face each other in contradiction; rather, they are always trian- 
gulated by a third, and then a fourth, and then by an indefinite number 
of others in the web. This is one of the characteristics of the Seattle 
events that we have had the most trouble understanding: groups which 
we thought in objective contradiction to one another—environmental- 
ists and trade unions, church groups and anarchists—were suddenly 
able to work together, in the context of the network of the multitude. The 
movements, to take a slightly different perspective, function something 
like a public sphere, in the sense that they can allow full expression of 
differences within the common context of open exchange. But that does 
not mean that networks are passive. They displace contradictions and 
operate instead a kind of alchemy, or rather a sea change, the flow of 
the movements transforming the traditional fixed positions; networks 
imposing their force through a kind of irresistible undertow. 


Like the Forum itself, the multitude in the movements is always over- 
flowing, excessive and unknowable. It is certainly important then, on the 
one hand, to recognize the differences that divide the activists and politi- 
cians gathered at Porto Alegre. It would be a mistake, on the other hand, 
to try to read the division according to the traditional model of ideological 
conflict between opposing sides. Political struggle in the age of network 
movements no longer works that way. Despite the apparent strength of 
those who occupied centre stage and dominated the representations of 
the Forum, they may ultimately prove to have lost the struggle. Perhaps 
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the representatives of the traditional parties and centralized organiza- 
tions at Porto Alegre are too much like the old national leaders gathered 
at Bandung—imagine Lula of the PT in the position of Ahmed Sukarno 
as host, and Bernard Cassen of ATTAC France as Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
most honoured guest. The leaders can certainly craft resolutions affirm- 
ing national sovereignty around a conference table, but they can never 
grasp the democratic power of the movements. Eventually they too will 
be swept up in the multitude, which is capable of transforming all fixed 
and centralized elements into so many more nodes in its indefinitely 
expansive network. 
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TERRY EAGLETON 


CAPITALISM AND FORM 


ANY A RULING CLASS has sought to erase from historical 

memory the blood and squalor in which it was born. As 

Blaise Pascal admonishes with arresting candour in his 

Pensées, ‘The truth about the [original] usurpation must 
not be made apparent; it came about originally without reason and 
has become reasonable. We must see that it is regarded as authentic 
and eternal, and its origins must be hidden if we do not want it soon 
to end." Kant, too, was wary of speculation on the origins of political 
power, which he thought a menace to the state.” It is not just that these 
are bloody and arbitrary; it is also the sheer scandal of an origin as 
such, for what was born can also die. It is certain, Hume writes in 
his Treatise of Human Nature, that at the origin of every nation we will 
find rebellion and usurpation; it is time alone which ‘reconciles men 
to an authority, and makes it seem just and reasonable’. Political legiti- 
macy, in short, is founded on fading memory and blunted sensibility, 
as crimes come to grow on us like old cronies. So it is that in Britain, 
France, Ireland and elsewhere, historiographical revisionism in the late 
bourgeois epoch comes to rewrite the heroics of revolution as the prag- 
matics of power, in a ceremony of self-oblivion which is not without its 
neurotic symptomatology. 


The great apologist in England for this doctrine of political hegemony as 
merciful amnesia is Edmund Burke, who counters the radicals’ demand 
for rational foundations and legitimate first principles with the doctrine 
that whatever has grown is right. The primal scene of the sources 
of power does not bear looking into, and Burke sees the attempt to 
unveil them as a kind of sexual indecency. As an Irishman, he was famil- 
iar enough with custom, tradition, moral economy, tribal allegiances 
and taken-for-granted rights to proffer these values to the British state 
as a bulwark against the impious hunt for legitimate origins by the 
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revolutionary metaphysicians. In the person of this dazzling parliamen- 
tary rhetorician from a hedge school in County Cork, an Ireland which 
had long been an object of British violence could draw upon aspects of its 
own pre-modern heritage to offer its imperial masters a more complex, 
persuasive rationale for their depredations than they might otherwise 
have been able to muster. What was habit with Hume becomes hege- 
mony with his fellow Gael. 


Origins, for Burke as for Freud and the later Dickens, are always crimi- 
nal. He is as eager to place them under erasure as the most devoted 
deconstructionist. Yet this raises a problem for the bourgeois ideology 
of progress, since to measure such progress involves a backward glance, 
which might in turn involve gazing upon the source from which one is 
evolving onwards and upwards. The ideal condition, then, is to have been 
always-already progressing, a state of eternal motion without source or 
telos. But this is to avoid one danger only to court another, since such 
eternal motion is uncomfortably close to the distinctive temporality of 
modernity, for which the traditionalist Burke has scant affection. It is 
that perpetual hunger for the new which Franco Moretti detects in the 
narrative mode of Balzac, with its ‘need for sheer narration—without 
beginning or end . . .% The vital difference is that progress for Burke 
brings the restraining burden of the past along with it, rather than shak- 
ing it brusquely off. The sheer passage of time is a kind of foundation or 
argument for legitimacy in itself, which will then shape the present and 
future. But what founds that past can be nothing more than a previous 
past, so that history is in fact as devoid of authority as it is for modernists 
like Thomas Paine. Paine returns to origins—to the rational principles 
that should govern the political community—in order to challenge the 
state, whereas Burke refuses to return to them in order to preserve it. 


Bourgeois stability and capitalist disorder 
The question of revolutionary origins is especially embarrassing for the 


bourgeoisie. For is not the middle class of all social classes a pacific, 
meekly domesticated one, devoted by virtue of its very material interests 
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to the stable, predictable and enduring, more ready to be upbraided as 
placid and bovine than as predatory and promiscuous? How then can 
it square these ideals with its actual bloodstained emergence on to the 
historical scene? And how can it reconcile its drive for stability with the 
fact that its revolution, uniquely, never actually ends—that the capitalist 
class, as Marx reminds us, is an inherently transgressive force, perpetu- 
ally agitating, unmasking, disrupting, dissolving? What mind-shaking 
paradox is evoked by the image of a permanently revolutionary tuling 
class? What are we to make of an order that is perpetual transgression, 
a normativity defined by the arbitrary and aberrant, an authentic self 
which is always divided or out ahead of itself, a present which represents 
an erasure of the past already hollowed by the future, a stability that is 
no more than a ceaselessly renegotiated disorder? What, indeed, is one 
to make of a form of life in which transgression is not only permissible 
but obligatory—an obligation which, among other things, threatens to 
empty such trespassing of its jouissance or forbidden fun, and helps to 
generate the Freudian insight that it is the Law which craftily enjoins us 
to kick over the traces in the first place? 


It is surely not accidental that this profoundly disenchanted discovery of 
the collusion between law and desire should be the intellectual achieve- 
ment of a form of civilization in which unbridled appetite is the very 
order of the day. In a mutual thwarting, the anarchic operations of capi- 
talism threaten to undercut the established political, ethical and juridical 
regime on which they depend; but conversely, capitalism’s creative 
powers are shackled by that same dispensation. Whichever way round 
we view the deadlock, we must come to terms with the fact—unac- 
ceptable alike to naive liberationism and vulgar post-structuralism—that 
fantasy, desire and disruption are in some sense actually part of the 
given order. And if this order is structurally self-undoing and plunged in 
perpetual tumult, how does this affect the idea of rebellion against it? So 
it is that, over the past couple of decades of cultural theory, a post-struc- 
turalism which still clings wistfully to the subversiveness of desire, while 
sceptically acknowledging its ultimately compromised, complicit nature, 
has yielded ground to a postmodernism for which fantasy is indeed inte- 
gral to current social reality, but for which this renders that reality all the 
more appealing. 


In such a condition, aesthetics has an obvious appeal. Indeed, since the 
curious prominence of the aesthetic in modern European philosophy 
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cannot be explained by any dewy-eyed devotion to art on the part of the 
bourgeoisie, it might be explained instead as a way of rephrasing cer- 
tain pressing ideological problems, among them the notion of autonomy 
and the relation between form and content. As far as the latter goes, the 
problem is that form can no longer be seen as immanent in an anarchic 
social order; but ifit is not so—if political, ethical and legal forms are too 
obviously ‘formalist’, external to their turbulent socio-economic subject- 
matter—then they will quickly lose all credibility. If form is no longer 
metaphysically immanent in social relations, and if it cannot simply be 
foisted upon them in some self-ironizing modernist gesture, then one 
can either dismiss form as an intrinsic falsification (a doctrine common 
to the otherwise opposed camps of puritans and libertarians), or dream 
alternatively of an order in which form is simply the complex mutual 
articulations of the object’s constitutive parts. The microcosm of this 
order is the work of art. This satisfies the organicist nostalgia of the 
metaphysicans while resolutely secularizing it, removing it from some 
neo-Platonic realm to the sublunary sphere. But it also allows form to 
arise logically from the dynamism of its content, which is hardly the 
case in the divided world of middle-class society. The work of art, or 
perhaps simply the symbol, gathers flux into stillness while preserving 
its vitality, thus resolving the conflict between capitalist dynamism and 
bourgeois stability. A factual contradiction is converted to a spiritual 
value. A rational humanism sets its face at once against vacuous formal- 
ism and shapeless libertarianism. 


Aesthetic discourse is all about healing a fissure between form and 
content which is endemic to the bourgeois order as such, one which 
manifests itself among other places in the gap between the stasis of 
its moral and cultural sphere and the kinesis of its material world. It 
is always possible to reconcile the two by seeing form or limit as the 
essential condition of a potentially infinite dynamism. William Blake, for 
example, sees clearly etched form as enhancing as well as emasculating 
the flow of eternal energy, while Fichte regards objects as a kind of pass- 
ing resistance against which the subject recoils, and in doing so knows 
its own inexhaustible powers. For Nietzsche and Foucault, power throws 
up a counter-force on which it can flex its muscles, like one whose man- 
hood is in doubt desperately in search of an arm-wrestling partner If 
form is internal to force, as the bridling which spurs it into action, a 
number of difficulties can be resolved. 
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Even so, it is not easy for the mind to digest the idea of a form of life 
that seems, in practice, to deconstruct the distinction between order 
and subversion that it is so eager to maintain in theory, and which is 
thus bound to discern in the struggles of its political antagonists a grot- 
esquely parodic version of itself. It cannot avoid teaching certain lessons 
to those antagonists, the most obvious being that, if the ruling order can 
make its revolution, then so can they. More exactly, a bourgeois governing 
order keeps steadily in the minds of its underlings the inherent plasticity 
of the world, which is not quite its intention. But the rather less obvious 
message is that anti-capitalist revolution, if the system it opposes is so 
perpetually restive, must be in the name of a quiet life as well as an excit- 
ing one. The middle-aged, as well as the young, thus have their insights 
to contribute to revolutionary theory. An authentic materialism soberly 
recalls humanity to its creaturely limitations, its frail, vulnerable species- 
being, as well as imagining developed powers far beyond the present. It 
must combat the fearful hubris of capitalism along with its chafing con- 
straints, which is no doubt what Walter Benjamin had in mind when he 
compared socialist revolution not to a runaway train but to the applica- 
tion of the emergency brake. Brecht expressed much the same thought 
when he observed that it is capitalism that is radical, not communism. 
After capitalism, the intuitive connexion between dynamism and revolu- 
tion must be examined afresh. 


Epics of commercial life 


So, indeed, must the equally plausible distinction between the routine 
and the remarkable. In fact the dismantling of this opposition, known 
as the novel, represents one of the middle class’s most astonishing cul- 
tural achievements. In championing the new genre of the historical 
novel, Walter Scott hoped to combine romance with realism, the flam- 
boyant military, religious and political drama of the sectarian Scottish 
past with the less eye-catching equipoise of the Williamite era. In the 
politics of literary genre, romance is Jacobite while quotidian narrative 
is Hanoverian. Romance trades in the marvellous, and the novel in the 
commonplace; so that by weaving these two narrative forms into one, 
Scott can forge a literary genre true to both the revolutionary tumult 
and everyday ambience of the early bourgeois age. The interlacing, how- 
ever, is not complete. With Scott, it is a question not of two synchronous 
layers of history—of the staid and turbulent dimensions of middle-class 
modernity—but of a decisive chronological shift from the one to the 
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other. It is the contrast between them, not the collusion, that is in 
question. We move from the primitivist, pre-modern sublimity of the 
Highlands, at once noble and barbarous, to the ambiguously admirable 
and insipid dawning of civility, normality and moderation symbolized 
by Lowlands enlightenment and the Williamite settlement. A somewhat 
similar chronology is to be found in the Bildungsroman, from Tom Jones 
to Wilhelm Meister, as we move from an original settlement to a period 
of conflict and dislocation, and from there to a final stability. 


What is true of Scott is to some degree true also of Stendhal, for whose 
high-minded protagonists what matters is the conflict between the rev- 
olutionary idealism of the Napoleonic past and the degraded power 
politics of the present. The key difference is that for Scott the loss of 
the past is largely to be welcomed, while for Stendhal’s disiltusioned 
fiction it is unequivocally tragic. Even so, Stendhal marks one of the 
last points at which politics, with its courtly intrigues and military 
valour, can still furnish the stuff of romance. By the time of Flaubert’s 
Sentimental Education, political revolution and everyday life intersect 
only contingently, in a way which devalues them both. It is only with 
Balzac, whose Comédie humaine deals less with the political idealism of 
the middle class than with their post-revolutionary social and economic 
conditions, that the epic and the everyday can fully combine. For what 
Balzac has seen is just how laced with heroism, melodrama and mon- 
strosity the workaday existence of the bourgeoisie really is—how the 
most sordid, frivolous of motives can still at this nascent point in its 
career generate enthralling epic dramas of energy and ambition. 


It is not just that these bankers, big lawyers and high-class courtesans 
have to filch their glamorous heroic costumes from antiquity, as Marx 
will argue of their progeny in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. 
On the contrary, for all that the bathos of a heroic bourgeois is there 
in Balzac to be registered—and by the time of Gustave Flaubert it will 
be more or less all that is registered—these bottomlessly rapacious crea- 
tures, with their grotesquely gargantuan appetites, protean personalities 
and death-dealing, life-enhancing powers, really are the stuff of epic. 
It is just that no classical epic ever imagined that you could wring 
from commerce the kind of prodigious vitality, tragic destructiveness, 
titanic characters and panoramic vision that could be derived from mar- 
tial, mythological and political matters. The Romantics were mistaken 
to believe that the power and the glory had faded with the onset of 
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modernity. They had simply been re-located in civil society, and with 
modernism would be driven in turn from that domain to set up home in 
the interior of the human subject. With Ulysses, bourgeois epic becomes 
mock-epic, even if Joyce’s fastidious reverence for the commonplace 
(he had, he remarked of himself, a mind like a grocer) still preserves a 
fond memory of the real thing. Before then, however, Zola’s Au Bonheur 
des dames will manage to pluck a final piece of heroic mythology out 
of late nineteenth-century capitalism—not, to be sure, from the dull 
compulsion of production, but from the emerging world of large-scale 
consumerism, with its eroticized, palatial department stores and carni- 
val of sensual delights. 


Disguise and representation 


Balzac apart, however, the project of heroizing a stubbornly mundane 
commercial class is not without its difficulty. There are, to be sure, such 
notable exceptions as Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks; but in general it 
would seem that you can elevate the entrepreneur only by showing him 
as something else—as desert-island castaway (Robinson Crusoe), phi- 
losopher-mage (Goethe’s Faust), military officer or captain of industry 
(Carlyle), dashing aristocrat (Disraeli), Amazonian heroine (Charlotte 
Bronté’s Shirley), self-tormenting demon (Melville’s Ahab), stage villain 
(Dickens’s Dombey or Bounderby) or as a quasi-intellectual whom we 
never really see at work, like Charles Gould of Conrad’s Nostromo, Gerald 
Crich of Lawrence’s Women in Love and Arnheim of Robert Musil’s The 
Man Without Qualities. To represent this character, one seems forced 
to draw on figurative modes alien to its own time and place, raiding 
pastoral, mythology, antiquity, feudalism, aristocratism and the like. 
There is indeed something epic about capitalism, but something ignoble 
about it too, so that literary culture on this topic veers uneasily between 
bathos and hyperbole. To highlight capitalism’s heroic struggle with 
Nature, for example, you can translate the entrepreneur from his office 
or factory to some starker, more elemental domain, an ocean as with 
Melville or a jungle as with Conrad; but this then threatens to undercut 
the whole project. 


There are other problems of representation. For one thing, capitalist 
society is characterized above all by the presence on the historical scene 
of a new form of protagonist, the masses, of whom Zola is a leading 
literary champion. But an individualist culture is not accustomed to 
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portraying collective characters, and the realist novel finds it hard to 
depict this formidable new agent (already invisibly present, so Benjamin 
has shown us, as a constant hum and buzz in the background of 
Baudelaire) without falling back on older reach-me-down imagery of the 
insensate mob, storm-tossed ocean or volcanic eruption. The masses are 
curiously hard not to naturalize. For another thing, the founding princi- 
ple of bourgeois society—freedom—is by definition indeterminate, and 
so slips through the net of representation. The bourgeoisie are icono- 
clasts by nature, since to offer a determinate image of freedom would be 
to strike it dead in that very act. For all the literary cult of character, there 
is no adequate way to figure the ineffable uniqueness of the individual, 
which must remain as elusive as Kant’s noumenal realm. In Dickens, 
this uniqueness comes through as eccentricity; but since it belongs to 
such eccentricity to compulsively repeat itself, the very idiosyncrasies 
of human life end up providing an orderly enough taxonomy of charac- 
ter. Modernism is the point at which indeterminacy begins to infiltrate 
form as well as content: the only way to image freedom is by a form 
which, being scarcely determinate itself, risks evaporating altogether, 
rather as Henry James’s cobwebby syntax seems constantly about to col- 
lapse beneath the weight of the materials it has to negotiate. 


The bourgeois order is stable because securely founded; but the principle 
of liberty in which it is anchored is a kind of pure negation or sublime 
indeterminacy, which is to say that the order is not really founded at all. 
In this sense, too, middle-class solidity proves to be at odds with capital- 
ist enterprise. The members of this society are called upon to be both 
devout foundationalists and gratuitous self-inventors, metaphysicians in 
theory and pragmatists in practice. The self in Stendhal is a performa- 
tive one, whose very artifice and opportunism put in question the rooted, 
contented existence for which the middle classes nonetheless continue 
wistfully to search. In Dickens, both forms of subjectivity—performative 
and essentialist—exist cheek by jowl, distributed by and large between 
the populace and the virtuous middle class. Even when the world of late 
modernity is at its most pervasively reified and regulated, we are still 
meant to believe that the determinate is a negation of the very essence of 
middle-class humanity. But the late bourgeois novel suggests otherwise. 
If it can no longer be heroic, it is not because there is any shortage of 
wars and revolutions, but either because these are no longer fit meat for 
fiction, or because the individual can no longer shape its own destiny. If 
Ulysses is an epic, it is one without agents. 
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To claim that the bourgeois order is all along secretly revolutionary is to 
suggest that it is both cop and criminal, Holmes and Moriarty—rather 
as Milton’s Satan, at the very birth of the bourgeois epoch in England, 
is both pompous princeling and fiery rebel. And this means that the 
timeless values cultivated in the ethical, juridical, domestic and cultural 
domains are at odds with the protean, diffuse, provisional forms of life 
bred by the marketplace. A fatal doubleness underlies this Jekyil-and- 
Hyde order, one which dismantles the metaphysical antithesis between 
good and evil in reality, rather than just in theory. (One can contrast 
this dismantling with, say, Dante’s purgatory, which is not some ambig- 
uous zone between good and evil but a world with its own precise 
boundaries, protocols and rules of admission.) In the modern era, the 
more naive strains of Romanticism simply rewrite the good/evil cou- 
plet as dynamism/stasis; but in a social order where dynamism is not 
only often destructive but largely on the side of stasis—which is to say, 
where the forces of production must be developed in ways which main- 
tain the given framework of social relations—this is plainly insufficient. 
(Dickens, for example, is both alarmed and enthralled by the dynamic, 
as the celebrated railways passage in Dombey and Son would suggest.) 


A pact with crime 


The true situation is more complex. At one level, in a strategy of splitting 
and disavowal, the bourgeoisie project their own ‘demonic’, transgres- 
sive qualities on to some monstrous other, thus landing themselves with 
the most blandly monotonous sorts of virtue, along with a major cultural 
problem. How can the good life be imaginatively seductive when the 
middle class has defined virtue not in traditional Aristotelian or Thomist 
terms, as energy, vital capacity, fullness of life, but as prudence, abstin- 
ence, thrift, frugality, chastity and self-discipline? How can the devil not 
have all the best tunes? If this is a cultural as well as a moral problem, 
it is partly because there seems to be something inherently transgres- 
sive about art itself. The whole point of the imagination is to range 
beyond the given, so that there is something strangely self-undoing 
about novels like Clarissa or Mansfield Park, which affirm the more deco- 
Tous, quiescent virtues. If Samuel Richardson were really at one with 
the saintly Clarissa, he could not have imagined the libertine Lovelace 
and so could not have written the novel. Yet unless evil is made com- 
pellingly real, the virtue which resists it remains unreal too. The very 
production of art thus runs counter to the claims of the product. The 
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honest bourgeois may reject the artist as a dangerous transgressor, but 
the virulence with which he does so, rather like the puritan denouncing 
pornography, betrays the fact that part of what he is rejecting here is an 
intolerable image of himself. 


At a certain point in early modern society, then, crime and villainy 
become glamorous, as the picaresque rogue comes to mirror not only 
the citizen’s suppressed desire, but a fair slice of his actual activity. A 
static, censorious ethics breeds its own lawless opposite as surely as 
Oliver Twist breeds Fagin, or Little Nell the malignant Quilp. But at 
another level this antithesis simply writes large your own most guilty 
secret, namely that from Macheath and Moll Flanders to John Gabriel 
Borkman, the true anarchist is the businessman. Vautrin, Balzac’s 
banker to the criminal underworld, is one of the more extravagant 
examples of this identity; Dickens’s Merdle is another. Between burgher 
and bohemian, citizen and criminal, law and transgression, there is 
covert complicity as well as genuine antagonism; and this is no doubt 
one reason why modern European literature is strewn with a series 
of ambiguous encounters between these principles. Othello and Iago, 
the God and Satan of Paradise Lost, Richardson’s Clarissa and Lovelace, 
Blake’s Urizen and Orc, Goethe’s Faust and Mephistopheles, Oliver and 
Fagin, Catherine and Heathcliff, Ahab and Moby-Dick, Alyosha and 
Ivan Karamazov, Leopold Bloom and Stephen Dedalus, Zeitblom and 
Leverktihn of Mann’s Doktor Faustus: all of these confrontations, to be 
sure, are shaped by their varying historical circumstances. Yet common 
to all these couplets is the fact that, as Franco Moretti comments of 
Goethe’s Faust and Mephistopheles, ıt is impossible to decide whether 
the partners are allies or adversaries.’ 


Or if not impossible in every case, then at least intriguingly ambiguous. 
In each instance, a virtuous, heroic or supposedly positive principle 
confronts a destructive force with which it betrays some secret affinity. 
Milton’s Satan is a fallen angel, Iago is perversely fascinated by 
Othello, Clarissa and her seducer Lovelace are perhaps even in love; 
Catherine and Heathcliff may be siblings, the kinetic Dedalus glimpses 
a surrogate father in the spiritually static Bloom, while the stolidly bour- 
geois Zeitblom enjoys the kind of horrified intimacy with the Satanic 
Leverkühn that liberal capitalism has with fascism. Evis attraction to 


5 Franco Moretti, Modern Epic, London 1996, p. 25. 
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good is a venerable theme, but good’s covert pact with evil, the sublimi- 
nal bond between them, is rather less so. A similar ambiguity marks 
some of Henry James’s later protagonists, who may be read as either 
angelic or demonic, saints or schemers. Indeed, with James the dis- 
tinction has finally become undecipherable. To put the point another 
way: in James’s fiction, fineness of moral perception is now so depend- 
ent on civilized living, and that in turn on economic exploitation, that 
the deconstruction of moral superstructure and economic base is more 
or less complete—but this, ironically, at a point when moral values, 
confronted with brutal material interests, must all the more insistently 
affirm their ‘beautiful’ transcendence of the material world. 


Disavowal and recuperation 


Yet the affinities should not distract us from the antagonism. Demonic 
vitality and moral order may be interwoven; but capitalist society also 
needs certain mechanisms of splitting and denial, so that disruptive 
energies may be cast out and the realm of value accordingly insulated 
from the domain of desire. Like the Freudian ego, or (in Freud’s later 
thought) like Eros’s fraught relation to Thanatos, this civilization draws 
for its self-ordering upon a dynamism which it simultaneously denies. 
Or—to put the matter in a different philosophical register—Kant’s nou- 
menal and phenomenal realms which, in the form of ultimate moral 
values and practical material existence, inevitably interact in the very 
texture of the novel, must ideologically speaking be kept rigidly apart. 
Joseph Conrad can affirm the absolute moral code of the ship’s crew, but 
only by suppressing the fact of the cargo that lies a few feet beneath the 
deck on which his sailors stand so loyal and steadfast, and along with 
that cargo the whole exploitative economic enterprise on which the crew 
is bound. Franco Moretti has pointed out how Mephistopheles, in Part 
Two of Goethe’s Faust, is there to do some of the hero’s economic dirty 
work for him, shifting the guilt of this from Faust himself so that he may 
finally be the more effectively redeemed.* Ahab, too, who projects his 
own darkness on to Moby-Dick, has been seen as a kind of displacing 
device in himself, as his status as tragic hero deflects critical attention 
away from the whaling industry in which he is a key player.” 


§ Modern Epic, chapter 1. 
7 P. Royster, ‘Melville's Economy of Language’, in Sacvan Bercovitch and Myra 
Jehlen, eds, Ideology and Classic American Literature, Cambridge 1986, pp. 313-14- 
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The problem can be solved after a fashion, then, by projection and dis- 
avowal. But it can also be resolved by the alternative Freudian strategy 
of idealization; and this is part of Goethe’s great achievement in Faust. 
With Faust, transgression becomes transcendence—a perpetual spiritual 
striving which refuses to rest in the present, and so an angelic version of 
demonic desire. Indeed, Faust will be damned only for ceasing to strive, 
and his spiritual quest is as much a defiance of Mephistopheles as the 
fruit of a pact with him. In a masterly equation, desire is salvation, and 
so is stripped for the most part of its disruptive, hubristic qualities. The 
infinity of desire is a secular equivalent of the eternity of heaven; and 
when Faust is assumed into paradise, the one turns into the other. 


It is no longer, then, a question of the conflict between a static morality 
and a kinetic material world. On the contrary, to live well is to live 
dynamically, a doctrine which Nietzsche will later repromulgate in his 
own style. But the price of this would seem to be to abandon stability; 
and it is perhaps only in a backward society at an early point in the evo- 
lution of capitalism, before the havoc wreaked by that system’s fearful 
energy is fully apparent, that it can appear plausible. Even so, the bour- 
geoisie can now seek to secure for themselves the best of both worlds, 
exchanging the ‘bad’, static otherworldliness of religious morality for the 
affirmative ‘otherworldliness’ of desire, which refuses to settle for the 
actual. Faust’s heroism, in Lacanian idiom, is not to give way on his 
desire—which is to say, to accept its lack (always a foretaste of death) 
rather than, as Mephistopheles would urge him, to cram it with the bric- 
a-brac of a trivial hedonism, or to fixate it on a single object. At the same 
time, the infinity of desire need not be for Faust a ‘bad’ one, in Hegel’s 
sense. For if desire is otherworldly, it is also thoroughly of this world, a 
matter of solid achievements such as Faust’s mighty drainage schemes. 
The infinite simply means what you have yet to achieve, which relativ- 
izes your given achievements in a traditional ‘spiritual’ fashion, but only 
in light of what you still might unspiritually attain. 


Like the commodity form, desire is indifferent to the specificity of its 
object, refusing to nestle in its sensuous embrace. This is one reason 
why it is so destabilizing, as it eviscerates the present in the name of 
some equally hollow future. It is the equivalent of Balzac’s narrational 
mode, a kind of pure narrativity without substantive content. If, how- 
ever, you can hope like Faust to engage with the existential moment, 
savour your achievement and then pass on, you can combine some solid 
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anchorage in the world with ceaseless self-transformation. And this, 
indeed, would be nothing short of bourgeois utopia. For the problem 
with bourgeois society is that its freedom is at odds with its need for 
an impregnable foundation in the world; and that foundation is not just 
desirable in itself; but essential for one’s freedom to be realized. How 
can you be at once autonomous and at home? Faust, in its majestic 
sweepings through time and space, intimates a sort of answer, which 
involves redefining your sense of home. If the whole globe is your dwell- 
ing-place, then freedom and belonging need not be at odds. The trek 
from Goethe to globalization is not as tortuous as it may seem. But 
even if your own at-homeness need not infringe your freedom, someone 
else’s always might. In Faust, this obstacle is represented by the elderly 
peasant couple Philemon and Glaucis, whose modest hut stands in the 
way of Faust’s grandiose land-reclaiming schemes, and who will be bru- 
tally disposed of by his lackeys. Some of the Philemons and Glaucises of 
our own time are proving rather more intransigent. 
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JACQUES RANCIERE 


THE AESTHETIC REVOLUTION 


AND ITS OUTCOMES 


Emplotments of Autonomy and Heteronomy 


T THE END of the fifteenth of his Letters on the Aesthetic 

Education of Mankind Schiller states a paradox and makes a 

promise. He declares that ‘Man is only completely human 

when he plays’, and assures us that this paradox is capable 
‘of bearing the whole edifice of the art of the beautiful and of the still 
more difficult art of living’. We could reformulate this thought as fol- 
lows: there exists a specific sensory experience—the aesthetic—that 
holds the promise of both a new world of Art and a new life for indiv- 
iduals and the community. There are different ways of coming to terms 
with this statement and this promise. You can say that they virtually 
define the ‘aesthetic illusion’ as a device which merely serves to mask 
the reality that aesthetic judgement is structured by class domination. 
In my view that is not the most productive approach. You can say, con- 
versely, that the statement and the promise were only too true, and that 
we have experienced the reality of that ‘art of living’ and of that ‘play’, 
as much in totalitarian attempts at making the community into a work 
of art as in the everyday aestheticized life of a liberal society and its 
commercial entertainment. Caricatural as it may appear, I believe this 
attitude is more pertinent. The point is that neither the statement nor 
the promise were ineffectual. At stake here is not the ‘influence’ of a 
thinker, but the efficacy of a plot—one that reframes the division of 
the forms of our experience. 
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This plot has taken shape in theoretical discourses and in practical 
attitudes, in modes of individual perception and in social institu- 
tions—museums, libraries, educational programmes; and in commercial 
inventions as well. My aim is to try to understand the principle of its 
efficacy, and of its various and antithetical mutations. How can the 
notion of ‘aesthetics’ as a specific experience lead at once to the idea 
of a pure world of art and of the self-suppression of art in life, to the 
tradition of avant-garde radicalism and to aestheticization of common 
existence? In a sense, the whole problem lies in a very small preposition. 
Schiller says that aesthetic experience will bear the edifice of the art of 
the beautiful and of the art of living. The entire question of the ‘politics 
of aesthetics’—in other words, of the aesthetic regime of art—turns on 
this short conjunction. The aesthetic experience is effective inasmuch 
as it is the experience of that and. It grounds the autonomy of art, 
to the extent that it connects it to the hope of ‘changing life’. Matters 
would be easy if we could merely say—natvely—that the beauties of 
art must be subtracted from any politicization, or—knowingly—that the 
alleged autonomy of art disguises its dependence upon domination. 
Unfortunately this is not the case: Schiller says that the ‘play drive’— 
Spieltriebh—will reconstruct both the edifice of art and the edifice of life. 


Militant workers of the 1840s break out of the circle of domination by 
reading and writing not popular and militant, but ‘high’ literature. The 
bourgeois critics of the 1860s denounce Flaubert’s posture of ‘art for 
art’s sake’ as the embodiment of democracy. Mallarmé wants to separate 
the ‘essential language’ of poetry from common speech, yet claims that 
it is poetry which gives the community the ‘seal’ it lacks. Rodchenko 
takes his photographs of Soviet workers or gymnasts from an overhead 
angle which squashes their bodies and movements, to construct the sur- 
face of an egalitarian equivalence of art and life. Adorno says that art 
must be entirely self-contained, the better to make the blotch of the 
unconscious appear and denounce the lie of autonomized art. Lyotard 
contends that the task of the avant-garde is to isolate art from cultural 
demand so that it may testify all the more starkly to the heteronomy of 
thought We could extend the list ad infinitum. All these positions reveal 
the same basic emplotment of an and, the same knot binding together 
autonomy and heteronomy. 


Understanding the ‘politics’ proper to the aesthetic regime of art means 
understanding the way autonomy and heteronomy are originally linked 
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in Schillers formula.‘ This may be summed up in three points. Firstly, 
the autonomy staged by the aesthetic regime of art is not that of the work 
of art, but of a mode of experience. Secondly, the ‘aesthetic experience’ is 
one of heterogeneity, such that for the subject of that experience it is also 
the dismissal of a certain autonomy. Thirdly, the object of that experi- 
ence is ‘aesthetic, in so far as it is not—or at least not only—art. Such is 
the threefold relation that Schiller sets up in what we can call the ‘origi- 
nal scene’ of aesthetics. 


Sensorium of the goddess 


At the end of the fifteenth letter, he places himself and his readers in 
front of a specimen of ‘free appearance’, a Greek statue known as the 
Juno Ludovisi. The statue is ‘self-contained’, and ‘dwells in itself’, as 
befits the traits of the divinity: her ‘idleness’, her distance from any care 
or duty, from any purpose or volition. The goddess is such because she 
wears no trace of will or aim. Obviously, the qualities of the goddess 
are those of the statue as well. The statue thus comes paradoxically to 
figure what has not been made, what was never an object of will. In other 
words: it embodies the qualities of what is not a work of art. (We should 
note in passing that formulas of the type ‘this is’ or ‘this is not’ a work of 
art, ‘this is’ or ‘this is not a pipe’, have to be traced back to this originary 
scene, if we want to make of them more than hackneyed jokes.) 


Correspondingly, the spectator who experiences the free play of the 
aesthetic in front of the ‘free appearance’ enjoys an autonomy of a 
very special kind. It is not the autonomy of free Reason, subduing the 








| distinguish between three regimes of art. In the ethical regime, works of art have 
no autonomy. They are viewed as images to be questioned for their truth and for 
ther effect on the ethos of indrviduals and the community. Plato’s Republic offers 
a perfect model of this regime. In the representational regime, works of art belong 
to the sphere of imitation, and so are no longer subject to the laws of truth or the 
common rules of utihty. They are not go much copies of reality as ways of umposing 
a form on matter As such, they are subject to a set of intrinsic norms: a hierarchy 
of genres, adequation of expression to subject matter, correspondence between the 
arts, etc. The aesthetic regime overthrows this normativity and the relationship 
between form and matter on which rt is based. Works of art are now defined as 
such, by belonging to a specific sensonum that stands out as an exception from the 
normal regime of the sensible, which presents us with an immediate adequation of 
thought and sensible materiality. For further detail, see Jacques Ranclere, Le Partage 
du sensible. Esthétique et Politique, Paris 2000. 
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anarchy of sensation. It is the suspension of that kind of autonomy. 
It is an autonomy strictly related to a withdrawal of power The ‘free 
appearance’ stands in front of us, unapproachable, unavailable to our 
knowledge, our aims and desires. The subject is promised the posses- 
sion of a new world by this figure that he cannot possess in any way. 
The goddess and the spectator, the free play and the free appearance, 
are caught up together in a specific sensorium, cancelling the opposi- 
tions of activity and passivity, will and resistance. The ‘autonomy of art’ 
and the ‘promise of politics’ are not counterposed. The autonomy is the 
autonomy of the experience, not of the work of art. To put it differently, 
the artwork participates in the sensorium of autonomy inasmuch as it 
is not a work of art. 


Now this ‘not being a work of art’ immediately takes on a new meaning. 
The free appearance of the statue is the appearance of what has not been 
aimed at as art. This means that it is the appearance of a form of life in 
which art is not art. The ‘self-containment’ of the Greek statue turns out 
to be the ‘self-sufficiency’ of a collective life that does not rend itself into 
separate spheres of activities, of a community where art and life, art and 
politics, life and politics are not severed one from another. Such is sup- 
posed to have been the Greek people whose autonomy of life is expressed 
in the self-containment of the statue. The accuracy or otherwise of that 
vision of ancient Greece is not at issue here. What is at stake is the shift 
in the idea of autonomy, as it is linked to that of heteronomy. At first 
autonomy was tied to the ‘unavailability’ of the object of aesthetic expe- 
rience. Then it turns out to be the autonomy of a life in which art has 
no separate existence—in which its productions are in fact self-expres- 
sions of life. ‘Free appearance’, as the encounter of a heterogeneity, is 
no more. It ceases to be a suspension of the oppositions of form and 
matter, of activity and passivity, and becomes the product of a human 
mind which seeks to transform the surface of sensory appearances into 
a new sensorium that is the mirror of its own activity. The last letters 
of Schiller unfold this plot, as primitive man gradually learns to cast an 
aesthetic gaze on his arms and tools or on his own body, to separate the 
pleasure of appearance from the functionality of objects. Aesthetic play 
thus becomes a work of aestheticization. The plot of a ‘free play’, sus- 
pending the power of active form over passive matter and promising a 
still unheard-of state of equality, becomes another plot, in which form 
subjugates matter, and the self-education of mankind is its emancipation 
from materiality, as it transforms the world into its own sensorium. 
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So the original scene of aesthetics reveals a contradiction that is not 
the opposition of art versus politics, high art versus popular culture, or 
art versus the aestheticization of life. All these oppositions are particu- 
lar features and interpretations of a more basic contradiction. In the 
aesthetic regime of art, art is art to the extent that it is something else 
than art. It is always ‘aestheticized’, meaning that it is always posed as 
a ‘form of life’. The key formula of the aesthetic regime of art is that art 
is an autonomous form of life. This is a formula, however, that can be 
read in two different ways: autonomy can be stressed over life, or life 
over autonomy—and these lines of interpretation can be opposed, or 
they can intersect. 


Such oppositions and intersections can be traced as the interplay between 
three major scenarios. Art can become life. Life can become art. Art and 
life can exchange their properties. These three scenarios yield three con- 
figurations of the aesthetic, emplotted in three versions of temporality. 
According to the logic of the and, each is also a variant of the politics 
of aesthetics, or what we should rather call its ‘metapolitics’-—that is, 
its way of producing its own politics, proposing to politics rearrange- 
ments of its space, reconfiguring art as a political issue, or asserting 
itself as true politics. 


Constituting the new collective world 


The first scenario is that of ‘art becoming life’. In this schema art is 
taken to be not only an expression of life but a form of its self-education. 
What this means is that, beyond its destruction of the representational 
regime, the aesthetic regime of art comes to terms with the ethical 
regime of images in a two-pronged relationship. It rejects its partition- 
ing of times and spaces, sites and functions. But it ratifies its basic 
principle: matters of art are matters of education. As self-education art 
is the formation of a new sensorium—one which signifies, in actuality, 
a new ethos. Taken to an extreme, this means that the ‘aesthetic self- 
education of humanity’ will frame a new collective ethos. The politics 
of aesthetics proves to be the right way to achieve what was pursued 
in vain by the aesthetics of politics, with its polemical configuration 
of the common world. Aesthetics promises a non-polemical, consen- 
sual framing of the common world. Ultimately the alternative to politics 
turns out to be aestheticization, viewed as the constitution of a new col- 
lective ethos. This scenario was first set out in the little draft associated 
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with Hegel, Hölderlin and Schelling, known as the ‘Oldest System- 
Programme of German Idealism’. The scenario makes politics vanish in 
the sheer opposition between the dead mechanism of the State and the 
living power of the community, framed by the power of living thought. 
The vocation of poetry—the task of ‘aesthetic education’—is to render 
ideas sensible by turning them into living images, creating an equivalent 
of ancient mythology, as the fabric of a common experience shared by 
the elite and by the common people. In their words: ‘mythology must 
become philosophy to make common people reasonable and philosophy 
must become mythology to make philosophers sensible’. 


This draft would not be just a forgotten dream of the r7gos. It laid 
the basis for a new idea of revolution. Even though Marx never read 
the draft, we can discern the same plot in his well-known texts of the 
1840s. The coming Revolution will be at once the consummation and 
abolition of philosophy; no longer merely ‘formal’ and ‘political’, it will 
be a ‘human’ revolution. The human revolution is an offspring of the 
aesthetic paradigm. That is why there could be a juncture between the 
Marxist vanguard and the artistic avant-garde in the 1920s, as each side 
was attached to the same programme: the construction of new forms 
of life, in which the self-suppression of politics would match the self- 
suppression of art. Pushed to this extreme the originary logic of the 
‘aesthetic state’ is reversed. Free appearance was an appearance that did 
not refer to any ‘truth’ lying behind or beneath it. But when it becomes 
the expression of a certain life, it refers again to a truth to which it 
bears witness. In the next step, this embodied truth is opposed to the 
lie of appearances. When the aesthetic revolution assumes the shape 
of a ‘human’ revolution cancelling the ‘formal’ one, the originary logic 
has been overturned. The autonomy of the idle divinity, its unavail- 
ability had once promised a new age of equality. Now the fulfilment 
of that promise is identified with the act of a subject who does away 
with all such appearances, which were only the dream of something he 
must now possess as reality. 


But we should not for all that simply equate the scenario of art becoming 
life with the disasters of the ‘aesthetic absolute’, embodied in the totali- 
tarian figure of the collectivity as a work of art. The same scenario can 
be traced in more sober attempts to make art the form of life. We may 
think, for instance, of the way the theory and practice of the Arts and 
Crafts movement tied a sense of eternal beauty, and a medizval dream 
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of handicrafts and artisan guilds, to concern with the exploitation of the 
working class and the tenor of everyday life, and to issues of function- 
ality. William Morris was among the first to claim that an armchair is 
beautiful if it provides a restful seat, rather than satisfying the pictorial 
fantasies of its owner. Or let us take Mallarmé, a poet often viewed as 
the incarnation of artistic purism. Those who cherish his phrase ‘this 
mad gesture of writing’ as a formula for the ‘intransitivity’ of the text 
often forget the end of his sentence, which assigns the poet the task of 
‘recreating everything, out of reminiscences, to show that we actually 
are at the place we have to be.’ The allegedly ‘pure’ practice of writing is 
linked to the need to create forms that participate in a general reframing 
of the human abode, so that the productions of the poet are, in the same 
breath, compared both to ceremonies of collective life, like the fireworks 
of Bastille Day, and to private ornaments of the household. 


It is no coincidence that in Kant’s Critique of Judgement significant exam- 
ples of aesthetic apprehension were taken from painted décors that were 


‘free beauty’ in so far as they represented no subject, but simply contrib- 
uted to the enjoyment of a place of sociability. We know how far the 
transformations of art and its visibility were linked to controversies over 
the ornament. Polemical programmes to reduce all ornamentation to 
function, in the style of Loos, or to extol its autonomous signifying 
power, in the manner of Riegl or Worringer, appealed to the same basic 
principle: art is first of all a matter of dwelling in a common world. That 
is why the same discussions about the ornament could support ideas 
both of abstract painting and of industrial design. The notion of ‘art 
becoming life’ does not simply foster demiurgic projects of a ‘new life’. 
It also weaves a common temporality of art, which can be summed up 
in a simple formula: a new life needs a new art. ‘Pure’ art and ‘com- 
mitted’ art, ‘fine’ art and ‘applied’ art, alike partake of this temporality. 
Of course, they understand and fulfil it in very different ways. In 1897, 
when Mallarmé wrote his Un coup de dés, he wanted the arrangement of 
lines and size of characters on the page to match the form of his idea— 
the fall of the dice. Some years later Peter Behrens designed the lamps 
and kettles, trademark and catalogues of the German General Electricity 
Company. What have they in common? 


The answer, I believe, is a certain conception of design. The poet wants to 
replace the representational subject-matter of poetry with the design of 
a general form, to make the poem like a choreography or the unfolding 
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of a fan. He calls these general forms ‘types’. The engineer-designer 
wants to create objects whose form fits their use and advertisements 
which offer exact information about them, without commercial embel- 
lishment. He also calls these forms ‘types’. He thinks of himself as an 
artist, inasmuch as he attempts to create a culture of everyday life that is 
in keeping with the progress of industrial production and artistic design, 
rather than with the routines of commerce and petty-bourgeois con- 
sumption. His types are symbols of common life. But so are Mallarmé’s. 
They are part of the project of building, above the level of the monetary 
economy, a symbolic economy that would display a collective ‘justice’ or 
‘magnificence’, a celebration of the human abode replacing the forlorn 
ceremonies of throne and religion. Far from each other as the symbolist 
poet and the functionalist engineer may seem, they share the idea that 
forms of art should be modes of collective education. Both industrial 
production and artistic creation are committed to doing something else 
than what they do—to create not only objects but a sensorium, a new 


partition of the perceptible. 
Framing the life of art 


Such is the first scenario. The second is the schema of ‘life becoming 
art’ or the ‘life of art’. This scenario may be given the title of a book by 
the French art historian Elie Faure, The Spirit of Forms: the life of art 
as the development of a series of forms in which life becomes art. This 
is in fact the plot of the Museum, conceived not as a building and an 
institution but as a mode of rendering visible and intelligible the ‘life of 
art’. We know that the birth of such museums around 1800 unleashed 
bitter disputes. Their opponents argued that the works of art should 
not be torn away from their setting, the physical and spiritual soil that 
gave birth to them. Now and then this polemic is renewed today: the 
museum denounced as a mausoleum dedicated to the contemplation 
of dead icons, separated from the life of art Others hold that, on the 
contrary, museums have to be blank surfaces so that spectators can be 
confronted with the artwork itself, undistracted by the ongoing cultural- 
ization and historicization of art. 


Both, in my view, are mistaken. There is no opposition between life and 
mausoleum, blank surface and historicized artefact. From the beginning 
the scenario of the art museum has been that of an aesthetic condition in 
which the Juno Ludovisi is not so much the work of a master sculptor as 
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a ‘living form’, expressive both of the independence of ‘free appearance’ 
and of the vital spirit of a community. Our museums of fine arts don’t 
display pure specimens of fine art. They display historicized art Fra 
Angelico between Giotto and Masaccio, framing an idea of Florentine 
princely splendour and religious fervour; Rembrandt between Hals and 
Vermeer, featuring Dutch domestic and civic life, the rise of the bour- 
geoisie, and so on. They exhibit a time-space of art as so many moments 
of the incarnation of thought. 


To frame this plot was the first task of the discourse named ‘aesthetics’, 
and we know how Hegel, after Schelling, completed it. The principle of 
the framing is clear: the properties of the aesthetic experience are trans- 
ferred to the work of art itself, cancelling their projection into a new life 
and invalidating the aesthetic revolution. The ‘spirit of forms’ becomes 
the inverted image of the aesthetic revolution. This reworking involves 
two main moves. First, the equivalence of activity and passivity, form and 
matter, that characterized the ‘aesthetic experience’ turns out to be the 
status of the artwork itself, now posited as an identity of consciousness 
and unconsciousness, will and un-will. Second, this identity of contra- 
ries at the same stroke lends works of art their historicity. The ‘political’ 
character of aesthetic experience is, as it were, reversed and encapsulated 
in the historicity of the statue. The statue is a living form. But the mean- 
ing of the link between art and life has shifted. The statue, in Hegel’s 
view, is art not so much because it is the expression of a collective free- 
dom, but rather because it figures the distance between that collective 
life and the way it can express itself. The Greek statue, according to him, 
is the work of an artist expressing an idea of which he is aware and una- 
ware at the same time. He wants to embody the idea of divinity in a 
figure of stone. But what he can express is only the idea of the divinity 
that he can feel and that the stone can express. The autonomous form 
of the statue embodies divinity as the Greeks could at best conceive of 
it—that is, deprived of interiority. It does not matter whether we sub- 
scribe to this judgement or not. What matters is that, in this scenario, 
the limit of the artist, of his idea and of his people, is also the condition 
for the success of the work of art. Art is living so long as it expresses 
a thought unclear to itself in a matter that resists it. It lives inasmuch 
as it is something else than art, that is a belief and a way of life. 


This plot of the spirit of forms results in an ambiguous historicity of art. 
On the one hand, it creates an autonomous life of art as an expression of 
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history, open to new kinds of development. When Kandinsky claims for 
a new abstract expression an inner necessity, which revives the impulses 
and forms of primitive art, he holds fast to the spirit of forms and 
opposes its legacy to academicism. On the other hand, the plot of the life 
of art entails a verdict of death. The statue is autonomous in so far as the 
will that produces it is heteronomous. When art is no more than art, it 
vanishes. When the content of thought is transparent to itself and when 
no matter resists it, this success means the end of art. When the artist 
does what he wants, Hegel states, he reverts to merely affixing to paper 
or canvas a trademark. 


The plot of the so-called ‘end of art’ is not simply a personal theorization 
by Hegel. It clings to the plot of the life of art as ‘the spirit of forms’. That 
spirit is the ‘heterogeneous sensible’, the identity of art and non-art. The 
plot has it that when art ceases to be non-art, it is no longer art either. 
Poetry is poetry, says Hegel, so long as prose is confused with poetry. 
When prose is only prose, there 1s no more heterogeneous sensible. The 
statements and furnishings of collective life are only the statements and 
furnishings of collective life. So the formula of art becoming life is inval- 
idated: a new life does not need a new art. On the contrary, the specificity 
of the new life is that it does not need art. The whole history of art forms 
and of the politics of aesthetics in the aesthetic regime of art could be 
staged as the clash of these two formule: a new life needs a new art; the 
new life does not need art. 


Metamorphoses of the curiosity shop 


In that perspective the key problem becomes how to reassess the ‘hetero- 
geneous sensible’. This concerns not only artists, but the very idea of a 
new life. The whole affair of the ‘fetishism of the commodity must, I 
think, be reconsidered from this point of view: Marx needs to prove that 
the commodity has a secret, that it ciphers a point of heterogeneity in 
the commerce of everyday life. Revolution is possible because the com- 
modity, like the Juno Ludovisi, has a double nature—it is a work of art 
that escapes when we try to seize hold of it. The reason is that the plot of 
the ‘end of art’ determines a configuration of modernity as a new parti- 
tion of the perceptible, with no point of heterogeneity. In this partition, 
rationalization of the different spheres of activity becomes a response 
both to the old hierarchical orders and to the ‘aesthetic revolution’. The 
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whole motto of the politics of the aesthetic regime, then, can be spelled 
out as follows: let us save the ‘heterogeneous sensible’. 


There are two ways of saving it, each involving a specific politics, with 
its own link between autonomy and heteronomy. The first is the sce- 
nario of ‘art and life exchanging their properties’, proper to what can 
be called, in a broad sense, Romantic poetics. It is often thought that 
Romantic poetics involved a sacralization of art and of the artist, but this 
is a one-sided view. The principle of ‘Romanticism’ is rather to be found 
in a multiplication of the temporalities of art that renders its boundaries 
permeable. Multiplying its lines of temporality means complicating and 
ultimately dismissing the straightforward scenarios of art becoming life 
or life becoming art, of the ‘end’ of art; and replacing them with scen- 
arios of latency and re-actualization. This is the burden of Schlegel’ idea 
of ‘progressive universal poetry’. It does not mean any straightforward 
march of progress. On the contrary, ‘romanticizing’ the works of the 
past means taking them as metamorphic elements, sleeping and awak- 
ening, susceptible to different reactualizations, according to new lines of 
temporality. The works of the past can be considered as forms for new 
contents or raw materials for new formations. They can be re-viewed, 
re-framed, re-read, re-made. It is thus that museums exorcized the rigid 
plot of the ‘spirit of forms’ leading to the ‘end of arts’, and helped to 
frame new visibilities of art, leading to new practices. Artistic ruptures 
became possible, too, because the museum offered a multiplication of 
the temporalities of art, allowing for instance Manet to become a painter 
of modern life by re-painting Velásquez and Titian. 


Now this multi-temporality also means a permeability of the boundaries 
of art. Being a matter of art turns out to be a kind of metamorphic status. 
The works of the past may fall asleep and cease to be artworks, they may 
be awakened and take on a new life in various ways. They make thereby 
for a continuum of metamorphic forms. According to the same logic, 
common objects may cross the border and enter the realm of artistic 
combination. They can do so all the more easily in that the artistic and 
the historic are now linked together, such that each object can be with- 
drawn from its condition of common use and viewed as a poetic body 
wearing the traces of its history. In this way the argument of the ‘end of 
art’ can be overturned. In the year that Hegel died, Balzac published his 
novel La Peau de chagrin. At the beginning of the novel, the hero Raphael 
enters the show-rooms of a large curiosity shop where old statues and 
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paintings are mingled with old-fashioned furniture, gadgets and house- 
hold goods. There, Balzac writes, ‘this ocean of furnishings, inventions, 
works of art and relics made for him an endless poem’. The parapher- 
nalia of the shop is also a medley of objects and ages, of artworks and 
accessories. Each of these objects is like a fossil, wearing on its body the 
history of an era or a civilization. A little further on, Balzac remarks that 
the great poet of the new age is not a poet as we understand the term: it 
is not Byron but Cuvier, the naturalist who could reconstitute forests out 
of petrified traces and races of giants out of scattered bones. 


In the show-rooms of Romanticism, the power of the Juno Ludovisi is 
transferred to any article of ordinary life which can become a poetic 
object, a fabric of hieroglyphs, ciphering a history. The old curiosity shop 
makes the museum of fine arts and the ethnographic museum equiva- 
lent. It dismisses the argument of prosaic use or commodification. If 
the end of art is to become a commodity, the end of a commodity is to 
become art. By becoming obsolete, unavailable for everyday consump- 
tion, any commodity or familiar article becomes available for art, as a 
body ciphering a history and an object of ‘disinterested pleasure’. It is re- 
aestheticized in a new way. The ‘heterogeneous sensible’ is everywhere. 
The prose of everyday life becomes a huge, fantastic poem. Any object 
can cross the border and repopulate the realm of aesthetic experience. 


We know what came out of this shop. Forty years later, the power 
of the Juno Ludovisi would be transferred to the vegetables, the sau- 
sages and the merchants of Les Halles by Zola and Claude Lantier, the 
Impressionist painter he invents, in Le Ventre de Paris. Then there will be, 
among many others, the collages of Dada or Surrealism, Pop Art and our 
current exhibitions of recycled commodities or video clips. The most out- 
standing metamorphosis of Balzac’s repository is, of course, the window 
of the old-fashioned umbrella-shop in the Passage de l'Opéra, in which 
Aragon recognizes a dream of German mermaids. The mermaid of Le 
Paysan de Paris is the Juno Ludovisi as well, the ‘unavailable’ goddess 
promising, through her unavailability, a new sensible world. Benjamin 
will recognize her in his own way: the arcade of outdated commodities 
holds the promise of the future. He will only add that the arcade has to 
be closed, made unavailable, in order that the promise may be kept. 


There is thus a dialectic within Romantic poetics of the permeability 
of art and life. This poetics makes everything available to play the part 
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of the heterogeneous, unavailable sensible. By making what is ordinary 
extraordinary, it makes what is extraordinary ordinary, too. From this 
contradiction, it makes a kind of politics—or metapolitics—of its own. 
That metapolitics is a hermeneutic of signs. ‘Prosaic’ objects become 
signs of history, which have to be deciphered. So the poet becomes not 
only a naturalist or an archaeologist, excavating the fossils and unpack- 
ing their poetic potential. He also becomes a kind of symptomatologist, 
delving into the dark underside or the unconscious of a society to deci- 
pher the messages engraved in the very flesh of ordinary things. The 
new poetics frames a new hermeneutics, taking upon itself the task of 
making society conscious of its own secrets, by leaving the noisy stage 
of political claims and doctrines and sinking to the depths of the social, 
to disclose the enigmas and fantasies hidden in the intimate realities of 
everyday life. It is in the wake of such a poetics that the commodity could 
be featured as a phantasmagoria: a thing that looks trivial at first sight, 
but on a closer look is revealed as a tissue of hieroglyphs and a puzzle of 
theological quibbles. 


Infinite reduplication? 


Marr's analysis of the commodity is part of the Romantic plot which 
denies the ‘end of art’ as the homogenization of the sensible world. 
We could say that the Marxian commodity steps out of the Balzacian 
shop. That is why the fetishism of the commodity could allow Benjamin 
to account for the structure of Baudelaire’s imagery through the topo- 
graphy of the Parisian arcades and the character of the flaneur. For 
Baudelaire loitered not so much in the arcades themselves as in the 
plot of the shop as a new sensorium, as a place of exchange between 
everyday life and the realm of art. The explicans and the explicandum are 
part of the same poetical plot. That is why they fit so well; too well, per- 
haps. Such is more widely the case for the discourse of Kulturkritik in 
its various figures—a discourse which purports to speak the truth about 
art, about the illusions of aesthetics and their social underpinnings, 
about the dependency of art upon common culture and commodifica- 
tion. But the very procedures through which it tries to disclose what art 
and aesthetics truly are were first framed on the aesthetic stage. They 
are figures of the same poem. The critique of culture can be seen as the 
epistemological face of Romantic poetics, the rationalization of its way of 
exchanging the signs of art and the signs of life. Kulturkritik wants to cast 
on the productions of Romantic poetics the gaze of disenchanted reason. 
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But that disenchantment itself is part of the Romantic re-enchantment 
that has widened ad infinitum the sensorium of art as the field of disused 
objects encrypting a culture, extending to infinity, too, the realm of fanta- 
sies to be deciphered and formatting the procedures of that decryption. 


So Romantic poetics resists the entropy of the ‘end of art’ and its 
‘de-aestheticization’. But its own procedures of re-aestheticization are 
threatened by another kind of entropy. They are jeopardized by their 
own success. The danger in this case is not that everything becomes pro- 
saic. It is that everything becomes artistic—that the process of exchange, 
of crossing the border reaches a point where the border becomes com- 
pletely blurred, where nothing, however prosaic, escapes the domain of 
art. This is what happens when art exhibitions present us with mere 
reduplications of objects of consumption and commercial videos, label- 
ling them as such, on the assumption that these artefacts offer a radical 
critique of commodification by the very fact that they are the exact 
reduplication of commodities. This indiscernibility turns out to be the 
indiscernibility of the critical discourse, doomed either to participate in 
the labelling or to denounce it ad infinitum in the assertion that the sen- 
gorium of art and the sensorium of everyday life are nothing more than 
the eternal reproduction of the ‘spectacle’ in which domination is both 
mirrored and denied. 


This denunciation in turn soon becomes part of the play. An interest- 
ing case of this double discourse is the recent exhibition, first presented 
in the United States as Lers Entertain, then in France as Beyond the 
Spectacle. The Parisian exhibition played on three levels: first, the Pop 
anti-high-culture provocation; second, Guy Debord’s critique of enter- 
tainment as spectacle, meaning the triumph of alienated life; third, the 
identification of ‘entertainment’ with the Debordian concept of ‘play’ as 
the antidote to ‘appearance’. The encounter between free play and free 
appearance was reduced to a confrontation between a billiard table, a 
bar-football table and a merry-go-round, and the neo-classical busts of 
Jeff Koons and his wife. 


Entropies of the avant-garde 
Such outcomes prompt the second response to the dilemma of the de- 


aestheticization of art—the alternative way of reasserting the power of 
the ‘heterogeneous sensible’. This is the exact opposite of the first. It 
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maintains that the dead-end of art lies in the romantic blurring of its 
borders. It argues the need for a separation of art from the forms of aes- 
theticization of common life. The claim may be made purely for the sake 
of art itself, but it may also be made for the sake of the emancipatory 
power of art. In either case, it is the same basic claim: the sensoria are to 
be separated. The first manifesto against kitsch, far prior to the existence 
of the word, can be found in Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. The whole plot 
of the novel is, in fact, one of differentiation between the artist and his 
character, whose chief crime is to wish to bring art into her life. She who 
wants to aestheticize her life, who makes art a matter of life, deserves 
death—literarily speaking. The cruelty of the novelist will become the 
rigour of the philosopher when Adorno lays the same charge against 
the equivalent of Madame Bovary—Stravinsky, the musician who thinks 
that any kind of harmony or disharmony is available and mixes classi- 
cal chords and modern dissonances, jazz and primitive rhythms, for the 
excitement of his bourgeois audience. There is an extraordinary pathos 
in the tone of the passage in Philosophy of Modern Music where Adorno 
states that some chords of nineteenth-century salon music are no longer 
audible, unless, he adds, ‘everything be trickery’. If those chords are still 
available, can still be heard, the political promise of the aesthetic scene 
is proved a lie, and the path to emancipation is lost. 


Whether the quest is for art alone or for emancipation through art, the 
stage 1s the same. On this stage, art must tear itself away from the ter- 
ritory of aestheticized life and draw a new borderline, which cannot be 
crossed. This is a position that we cannot simply assign to avant-garde 
insistence on the autonomy of art. For this autonomy proves to be in 
fact a double heteronomy. If Madame Bovary has to die, Flaubert has to 
disappear. First he has to make the sensorium of literature akin to the 
sensorium of those things that do not feel: pebbles, shells or grains of 
dust. To do this, he has to make his prose indistinguishable from that 
of his characters, the prose of everyday life. In the same way the auto- 
nomy of Schénberg’s music, as conceptualized by Adorno, is a double 
heteronomy: in order to denounce the capitalist division of labour and 
the adornments of commodification, it has to take that division of labour 
yet further, to be still more technical, more ‘inhuman’ than the prod- 
ucts of capitalist mass production. But this inhumanity, in turn, makes 
the blotch of what has been repressed appear and disrupt the perfect 
technical arrangement of the work. The ‘autonomy’ of the avant-garde 
work of art becomes the tension between two heteronomies, between 
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the bonds that tie Ulysses to his mast and the song of the sirens against 
which he stops his ears. 


We can also give to these two positions the names of a pair of Greek 
divinities, Apollo and Dionysus. Their opposition is not simply a con- 
struct of the philosophy of the young Nietzsche. It is the dialectic of 
the ‘spirit of forms’ in general. The aesthetic identification of conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness, logos and pathos, can be interpreted in two 
ways. Either the spirit of forms is the logos that weaves its way through 
its own opacity and the resistance of the materials, in order to become 
the smile of the statue or the light of the canvas—this is the Apollonian 
plot—or it is identified with a pathos that disrupts the forms of doxa, 
and makes art the inscription of a power that is chaos, radical alterity. 
Art inscribes on the surface of the work the immanence of pathos in the 
logos, of the unthinkable in thought. This is the Dionysian plot. Both are 
plots of heteronomy. Even the perfection of the Greek statue in Hegel's 
Aesthetics is the form of an inadequacy. The same holds all the more 
for Schdnberg’s perfect construction. In order that ‘avant-garde’ art stay 
faithful to the promise of the aesthetic scene it has to stress more and 
more the power of heteronomy that underpins its autonomy. 


Defeat of the imagination? 


This inner necessity leads to another kind of entropy, which makes 
the task of autonomous avant-garde art akin to that of giving witness 
to sheer heteronomy. This entropy is perfectly exemplified by the ‘aes- 
thetics of the sublime’ of Jean-François Lyotard. At first sight this is 
a radicalization of the dialectic of avant-garde art which twists into 
a reversal of its logic. The avant-garde must indefinitely draw the 
dividing-line that separates art from commodity culture, inscribe inter- 
minably the link of art to the ‘heterogeneous sensible’. But it must do 
so in order to invalidate indefinitely the ‘trickery’ of the aesthetic prom- 
ise itself, to denounce both the promises of revolutionary avant-gardism 
and the entropy of commodity aestheticization. The avant-garde is 
endowed with the paradorical duty of bearing witness to an imme- 
morial dependency of human thought that makes any promise of 
emancipation a deception. 


This demonstration takes the shape of a radical re-reading of Kant’s 
Critique of Judgement, of a reframing of the aesthetic sensorium which 
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stands as an implicit refutation of Schiller’s vision, a kind of counter- 
originary scene. The whole ‘duty’ of modern art is deduced by Lyotard 
from the Kantian analysis of the sublime as a radical experience of dis- 
agreement, in which the synthetic power of imagination is defeated by 
the experience of an infinite, which sets up a gap between the sensible 
and the supersensible. In Lyotard’s analysis this defines the space of 
modern art as the manifestation of the unrepresentable, of the ‘loss of 
a steady relation between the sensible and the intelligible’. It is a para- 
doxical assertion: firstly, because the sublime in Kant’s account does 
not define the space of art, but marks the transition from aesthetic to 
ethical experience; and secondly, because the experience of disharmony 
between Reason and Imagination tends towards the discovery of a 
higher harmony—the self-perception of the subject as a member of the 
supersensible world of Reason and Freedom. 


Lyotard wants to oppose the Kantian gap of the sublime to Hegelian 
aestheticization. But he has to borrow from Hegel his concept of the 
sublime, as the impossibility of an adequation between thought and its 
sensible presentation. He has to borrow from the plot of the ‘spirit of 
forms’ the principle of a counter-construction of the originary scene, to 
allow for a counter-reading of the plot of the ‘life of forms’. Of course 
this confusion is not a casual misreading. It is a way of blocking the 
originary path from aesthetics to politics, of imposing at the same cross- 
road a one-way detour leading from aesthetics to ethics. In this fashion 
the opposition of the aesthetic regime of art to the representational 
regime can be ascribed to the sheer opposition of the art of the unrep- 
resentable to the art of representation. ‘Modern’ works of art then have 
to become ethical witnesses to the unrepresentable. Strictly speaking, 
however, it is in the representational regime that you can find unrep- 
resentable subject matters, meaning those for which form and matter 
cannot be fitted together in any way. The ‘loss of a steady relation’ 
between the sensible and the intelligible is not the loss of the power of 
relating, it is the multiplication of its forms. In the aesthetic tegime of 
art nothing is ‘unrepresentable’. 


Much has been written to the effect that the Holocaust is unrepresent- 
able, that it allows only for witness and not for art. But the claim is 
refuted by the work of the witnesses. For example, the paratactic writ- 
ing of Primo Levi or Robert Antelme has been taken as the sheer mode 
of testimony befitting the experience of Nazi de-humanization. But this 
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paratactic style, made up of a concatenation of little perceptions and 
sensations, was one of the major features of the literary revolution of the 
nineteenth century. The short notations at the beginning of Antelme’s 
book L’Espéce humaine, describing the latrines and setting the scene of 
the camp at Buchenwald, answer to the same pattern as the description 
of Emma Bovary’s farmyard. Similarly, Claude Lanzmann’s film Shoah 
has been seen as bearing witness to the unrepresentable. But what 
Lanzmann counterposes to the representational plot of the US television 
series The Holocaust is another cinematographic plot—the narrative of 
a present inquiry reconstructing an enigmatic or an erased past, which 
can be traced back to Orson Welles’s Rosebud in Citizen Kane. The 
argument of the ‘unrepresentable’ does not fit the experience of artistic 
practice. Rather, it fulfils the desire that there be something unrepre- 
sentable, something unavailable, in order to inscribe in the practice of 
art the necessity of the ethical detour. The ethics of the unrepresentable 
might still be an inverted form of the aesthetic promise. 


In sketching out these entropic scenarios of the politics of aesthetics, 
I may seem to propose a pessimistic view of things. That is not at all 
my purpose. Undeniably, a certain melancholy about the destiny of art 
and of its political commitments is expressed in many ways today, espe- 
cially in my country, France. The air is thick with declarations about 
the end of art, the end of the image, the reign of communications and 
advertisements, the impossibility of art after Auschwitz, nostalgia for 
the lost paradise of incarnate presence, indictment of aesthetic utopias 
for spawning totalitarianism or commodification. My purpose has not 
been to join this mourning choir. On the contrary I think that we can dis- 
tance ourselves from this current mood if we understand that the ‘end 
of art’ is not a mischievous destiny of ‘modernity’, but the reverse side 
of the life of art. To the extent that the aesthetic formula ties art to non- 
art from the start, it sets up that life between two vanishing points: art 
becoming mere life or art becoming mere art. I said that ‘pushed to the 
extreme’, each of these scenarios entailed its own entropy, its own end 
of art. But the life of art in the aesthetic regime of art consists precisely 
of a shuttling between these scenarios, playing an autonomy against a 
heteronomy and a heteronomy against an autonomy, playing one link- 
age between art and non-art against another such linkage. 


Each of these scenarios involves a certain metapolitics: art refuting the 
hierarchical divisions of the perceptible and framing a common senso- 
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rium; or art replacing politics as a configuration of the sensible world; 
or art becoming a kind of social hermeneutics; or even art becoming, in 
its very isolation, the guardian of the promise of emancipation. Each of 
these positions may be held and has been held. This means that there 
is a certain undecidability in the ‘politics of aesthetics’. There is a meta- 
politics of aesthetics which frames the possibilities of art. Aesthetic art 
promises a political accomplishment that it cannot satisfy, and thrives 
on that ambiguity. That is why those who want to isolate it from politics 
are somewhat beside the point. It is also why those who want it to fulfil 
its political promise are condemned to a certain melancholy. 
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SHOCK THERAPY IN THE CITY 


In 1971 Richard Nixon set in train the sequence of events that has given the con- 
temporary capitalist world its distinctive structure. What we now know loosely as 
‘globalization’ began in earnest with the removal of the lynch pins of the Bretton 
Woods international monetary system—the breaking of the gold—dollar link in 
1971 and, in 1974, the abolition of all exchange controls on capital movements 
to and from the US. The money market, as Schumpeter accurately observed, 
is the headquarters of capitalism, and Nixon’s actions were in part intended to 
ensure that it remained, if not geographically within US junsdiction, then at 
least firmly under the control of its financiers. By the late 19608, a view had 
formed in the US that the post-war international financial system was no longer 
in 1ts interests. On the one hand, a revitalized Wall Street, nding on the backs of 
US multinational corporations, pressed for the global reach it had desired since 
the 19208; tt was now in a fit condition to throw off the Bretton Woods fetters. 
On the other hand, this ambition coincided with a re-definition of the American 
state's own interests. An unimpeded inflow of capital, it was now argued, could 
finance the hegemon’s spiralling expenses. Doubts were also raised about the 
costs that global monetary responsibility might bring. Robert Gilpin’s influen- 
tial view, later expressed in his US Power and the Multinational Corporation: The 
Political Economy of Direct Foreign Investment (1975), was that Bntain had been 
weakened by its management of the international monetary order, and that this 
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had played a part in its loss of dominance in the twentieth century. In 1944, the 
US had had little choice but to accept the hegemon’s burden; but by the early 
19708, things were beginning to take on a different complexion. 

The severance of:the link between the dollar and gold created a regime of 
floating exchange-rates and made the successive abandonment of the exchange 
controls on international capital-flows by the other major capitalist states almost 
inevitable. It should also be pointed out, however, that with the revival of the 
world economy after 1945, Bretton Woods had become increasingly difficult and 
costly to umplement. By the 19708, over a quarter of the Bank of England’s staff 
was employed in monitoring and enforcing the controls; a similar number in 
the banks and markets were doubtless busy devising schemes by which to evade 
them. The existence of formal exchange controls had also provided a basis for 
the growth of unofficial currency markets. The most important of these was 
the informal, parallel caprtal-market in Eurodollars—the result of the City of 
London's ingenuity in creating and exploiting a loophole in the Bretton Woods 
system, by which resident non-nationals could trade in the huge stock of dollars 
that US deficits had placed in the hands of its foreign creditors. In the 1960s, 
hampered by their own domestic controls and, at this juncture, by continued US 
support for the Bretton Woods regime, American banks followed the dollars and 
established bases in London. The colonization that would lead to the eventual 
extermination of the City’s native ‘gentlemen’ had begun. 

Nixon’s abandonment of the dollar-gold standard and the opening of the 
weakened financial sluice-gates wrought further rapid transformations in all 
sectors of the money market. Restrictrve practices within the closed, locally 
embedded stock markets had been sustained by the Bretton Woods system. 
Their ‘deregulation’ was the corollary of a regime of floating exchange-rates. A 
global market m equities/securities had now become possible but first, these old 
social and legal structures had to be swept away. ‘May Day’—May 1, 1975—2aw 
the abolition of barriers to entry and fixed commissions on the New York Stock 
Exchange. With no controls on capital movements to the US, foreign invest- 
ment—British included—flowed into Wall Street. Overnight, the London Stock 
Exchange, along with all the rest, became globally uncompetitive and increas- 
ingly restricted to poor-grade domestic securities. The US action set off a tidal 
wave of responses: ‘competitive deregulation’ swept around the world durmg 
the 19808; by 1992, even the Japanese were pushed into a grudging and very 
gradual relaxation of their ‘closed shop’ stock-exchange rules. As in all previous 
hegemonic extensions of the market, the odds were that the strongest players 
would, as intended, dominate the ‘levelled’ playing field—although before the 
implosion of the Japanese economy, the outcome was by no means certain. Since 
the mid-19908, however, US firms have inexorably come to dominate the global 
money and capital markets. 
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The early threat that London’s stock market might be reduced to a local and 
declining backwater had moved even the beleaguered Labour government of the 
late 19708 to issue a lawsurt against the London Stock Exchange, alleging that 
its modus operandi was in ‘restraint of trade’. The ‘winter of discontent’ and sub- 
sequent electoral defeat ın 1979 saved Labour the trouble of assuming the then 
uncharacteristic role of market deregulator. Thatcher’s first act was to follow the 
US lead and to abolish all remaining exchange controls, before zealously setting 
about the outstanding matter of Stock Exchange rules. 

It is at this juncture that Philip Augar takes up the story. Armed with a 
Cambridge doctorate in history, Augar—presumably wearing the ‘shoes with 
laces, trousers with braces’ described in chapter 4—had entered the world of 
stockbroking at Fielding Newson Smith in 1978, and subsequently worked at 
Natwest and then Schroders mvestment bank, quitting ın 2000 after its sale to 
Citigroup. The Death of Gentlemanly Capitalism is a thoughtful, intelligent work, 
rich in personal insight and anthropological detail, laying out a distinctive narra- 
tive of the City’s decline. The book’s opening section portrays the ambience in 
the City on the eve of Thatcher's reforms as reminiscent of a ‘boarding school, 
officers’ mess or the junior combination room of an Oxbridge college of the 
19508’, with brokers distinguished from merchant bankers by style of cufflinks, 
shoes and ties; by sporting interests and weekend haunts. Augar documents 
the regional and class antagonisms—the public-school ethos and predominantly 
Home Counties origins of the merchant bankers and brokers; the grammar- 
school training and provincial backgrounds of the clearing (retail) bankers. He 
captures well the shocks administered to the ‘twilight world of gentlemanly capi- 
talism’ by the arrival of computerized trading floors and extended working days, 
and by the disruption of such deeply entrenched class hierarchies. 

Augar’s account charts the striking disappearance of almost all the elite 
family firms and partnerships of merchant bankers and stockbrokers that had, 
for centuries, been at the heart of the world’s dominant financial and com- 
mercial centre. Only Cazenove, Lazards and Rothschild now remain, as small 
and peripheral ‘niche’ players. The cream of Britain’s clearing banks—Barclays, 
NatWest and Lloyds—showed both an unwillingness and, more importantly, an 
abject inability to operate in the harsher environment after 1986. Augar deplores 
what he sees as an ‘unnecessary’ loss of control over national economic destiny, 
writing presclently (in late 1999) that the first serious bear market of the twenty- 
first century would see the ‘downsizing’ of activity in London, as Citigroup, 
Morgan Stanley ¢ al withdrew to their native core. While conceding that US 
power and the loss of autonomy brought about by deregulation would inevita- 
bly have diminished domestic involvement and control, Augar stresses that it is 
only British firms that have disappeared, or strategically withdrawn, from global 
investment banking. Continental competitors such as Deutsche Bank, SBC and 
ING maintain a strong and growing London presence. 
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How did what Augar terms ‘one of the most abject surrenders in business 
history’ come about? The Big Bang of 1986 abolished the Stock Exchange's 
closed-shop membership restrictions, the Tequirement that its members act 
in a ‘single capacity’ (that is, as either brokers or jobbers, but not both) and 
its fixed commissions. Before deregulation, the trading of securities /equities 
on the London Stock Exchange bore scant resemblance to microeconomic- 
textbook models of a perfectly competitive ‘market’. The ‘sell-side’ comprised a 
vertically segregated hierarchy of merchant banks, brokers and jobbers, embed- 
ded within structures of social solidarity, informal custom and practice (based 
on the Exchange’s own rules), under the watchful but genial eye of the Bank of 
England. In other words, the stock market was governed by a local ‘self-regula- 
tion’, held together by the face-to-face contact of status equals whose common 
social origins eased the informality of its operation. 

With deregulation and, in particular, the abolition of single capacity, banks 
were permitted to enter the market as brokers. The expertise and stock-market 
contacts of the established firms were needed, however, in order to participate in 
the increasing numbers of international mergers and acquisitions. In the three 
years after planned deregulation was announced in 1983, British merchant and 
clearing banks and US and continental investment banks all scrambled to buy a 
suitable broker. From their point of view, meanwhile, the brokers themselves had 
to calculate the risks of remaining independent, and thus too small to be players 
in the new global market. Within three years the City’s structure had changed 
dramatically. The City merchant bank, Warburg, had bought the brokers Rowe 
& Pitman, Akroyd & Smithers and Mullens & Co; Citigroup had snapped up 
Scrimgeour Kemp Gee and Vickers da Costa; and the Swiss UBS had purchased 
Phillips & Drew. Most ominously, small, efficient American investment banks 
such as Goldman Sachs and Morgan Stanley entered the fray. Their skills had 
been honed by over half a century's experience m exactly the kind of aggressive 
securities market that the Big Bang had created, and they already knew the City 
from their experience of Burodollar trading. This group did not have to undergo 
any destabilizing organizational, fimctional or operational change. Rather, ın 
peak condition they slipped into a business they already knew well—integrated 
securities and corporate finance at the international level. In great—and some- 
times repeated—detail, Augar chronicles the carnage that ensued. 

By 1986, a new competitive dealing-system had been established, and firms 
forged out of businesses that previously had been rigidly segregated. As a 
consequence, internal relationships, as well as those with clients, had to be 
redefined and restructured. Most of the old firms had been partnerships or 
wholly owned family businesses; employment contracts now had to replace own- 
ership stakes. Few social arrangements would prove capable of handling such a 
simultaneous perturbation of both internal structure and external environment. 
Furthermore, the difficulties of fundamental reorganization were compounded 
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by the impossibly short time-scale in which to implement the change—a scant 
three years from the Parkinson—Goodison agreement in 1983 to Big Bang. At 
this juncture, the ‘cultural tensions’ central to Augar’s account undoubtedly exac- 
erbated the organizational and managerial problems involved. The public-school 
partners and owners of the old City firms, as the author observed ın person, 
did not take kindly to their integration as employees in the managerial hier- 
archy of, say, the NatWest retail bank, run by people with rather different accents 
and social codes from their own—‘more regional than Home Counties, more 
polyester than silk’. 

Along similar lines to the shock-therapy theorists of the transition from 
socialism to capitalism in Hastern Europe, the Thatcher government had been 
persuaded that the competitive ‘market’ was both self-generating and self- 
regulating—just as the microeconomic textbook implied. It was wrong, as 
events during the 19908 were frequently to prove. Significantly, Augar argues, 
British implementation omitted one of the vital elements of the US model— 
strong external regulation of the kind delivered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The values, norms, practices and social relations that had devel- 
oped over the years, and which had constituted the ‘old’ City as a functionally 
viable marketplace, had been blown away by the Big Bang. It took the Barings 
debacle in 1995 to concentrate attention on the fact that, as Augar correctly 
implies, self-interest and open competition alone cannot generate and regulate 
an orderly market. But it is hard to see how, with the best will (and prescience) 
in the world, a Financial Services Authority could have been put ın place in the 
three years before 1986—or that it would have made any difference. Augar 1s on 
stronger ground ın posing a sharp contrast between the relative success of the 
European universal banks, ın the post-1986 regime, and the failure of will and 
competence among their nearest British competitors. By the end of the 19908, 
as noted, all Britain’s large, bureaucratically managed retail clearing banks had 
withdrawn from global investment banking, due to internal failure or predation 
by stronger competitors. 

The Death of Gentlemanly Capitalism 1s very much a view from the inside, and 
its explanatory reach is perhaps marred by the limits of this perspective. Augar 
gives too much weight to Thatcherite ideology, as opposed to straightforward 
strategic self-interest in joming the global competition, and scarcely touches 
on the international political and economic determinants of deregulation. As 
a result, he exaggerates the extent to which domestic ownership of the City 
might have survived. His restriction of explanatory focus to the organizational 
and cultural problems that disabled the City’s ‘gentlemen’, in an uneven con- 
test with powerful, keen-witted transatlantic invaders, 18 too parochial. In this 
regard, his work implies a cruel irony. In the annals of British ‘decline’ literature, 
with which this journal has been so closely associated over the years, the gentle- 
manly dominance of the world’s clearing-house has been seen as the source of 
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a debilitating disregard for the British manufacturing sector—the same cosy, 
insular regume which Augar here argues to be the underlying cause of the City 
elite’s own demise. 

But the analysis is overdrawn; there is more to the issue of the City’s fate 
than gentlemanly culture. Most obviously, British manufacturers themselves 
have also proved to be feeble global competitors for clearly different reasons 
(although an indirect influence of the City cannot be ruled out). Nuffield, Rootes 
and others in the car industry, for example, may have been ennobled, but they 
were hardly the kind of gentlemen that Augar has in mind. Moreover, the 
automobile pioneers single-handedly created large corporations based on mass 
production, not the partnerships and family firms of the old City. Nonetheless, 
they suffered the same fate—which, similarly, has not been shared by continen- 
tal Europeans. Ford has been well established in Britain since the 19208 and 
continues to devour the juicier remnants, such as Jaguar. But Volkswagen and 
BMW now control significant parts of the British car industry, and the Agnelh 
family m Italy, for example, is forging global alliances for the marketing of Fiat 
and Alfa Romeo. The Nissan plants in the northeast of England are as efficient 
as the ones in Japan. But for Cazenove read Morgan Cars: both exquisite and 
beautifully crafted, but forever destned to be limited to the comfort of their 
niche. The imputation of primary explanatory force to ‘culture’ ın accounting 
for the demuse of the City firms, or any others, is fraught with methodological 
and analytical problems. 

One of Augar’s central arguments is that the near absolute annihilation of 
British investment banking could have been avoided. Somewhat unconvincingly, 
he suggests that the US banks were inept at the new business up to the mid 
19908. But even in terms of his own analysis, it is hard to see how domestically 
controlled mvestment banking could have prospered. The century or more of the 
genteel ‘twilight world’ that had ticked over, comfortably and profitably, ın the 
low-risk system of relational exchange and fixed commissions, had disabled the 
London brokers. It was not so much their ‘gentlemanly’ culture but this mode of 
operation that was redundant in a world of competitive market transactions. The 
old City’s strengths had lain in the assessment of credit risk, but the new system 
was increasingly governed by the analysis of market risk—that is, the price move- 
ments that the previous structure had sought to control, if not entirely eliminate. 
The larger British retail bankers were unable to pick up the mantle. 

Augar’s passionate belief that the disappearance of British-controlled invest- 
ment banking represents the loss of a valuable resource is, perhaps, too coloured 
by nostalgia. The loss both of power and of a ‘culture’, charted so passionately, 
was also a personal one. However, his indictment implies a deep intuitive scepti- 
cism of the current, supposedly apolitical conception of economic globalization 
to be found in New Labour's Third Way. Augar begins his narrative with an 
account of a conversation over dinner with Eddie George, before he became 
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Governor of the Bank of England. George was utterly indifferent to any problems 
that might result from the growing dominance of the City by American invest- 
ment banks, invoking the analogy of the Wimbledon Tennis Championships: 
it was held in Britain, staffed by locals, dominated by foreigners; but it gener- 
ated money and prestige for the UK. More recently, he has similarly averred 
that ‘nationality’ has no significance ın the global market place. Augar disagrees, 
and evokes for comparison the loss of strategic control, particularly over employ- 
ment, that foreign ownership of manufacturing has brought. In the heady days 
of the 19808, he notes, the ‘globalization’ of financial markets was seen as a con- 
tinuous, three-legged circuit between the equal stages of New York, Tokyo and 
London. Now, Augar suggests, a wheel-like structure with New York as the con- 
trollmg hub is a more appropriate image. 

As it has done for centuries, the City continues to exercise an almost 
unchecked dominance and influence over the rest of the British economy; this 
18, of course, in the nature of any ‘headquarters’ of capitalism. But until recently 
it was, at least, under domestic control. In the 1920s, London lost its financial 
‘weight’ to New York but retained an mtermediary degree of control over a 
large part of the market structure and the flows of finance. With the power 
of Wall Street temporarily reined in by Bretton Woods, London—with its net- 
works, expertise, guile and more than a slice of luck—hung on famously to 
‘live by its wits’. Now even these have been bought—but, of course, at a price 
acceptable to the sellers. 
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WOE TO THE VICTOR 


In the confused interregnum following the death of Tsar Alexander I in 
December 1825, a group of conspirators dedicated to the introduction of a lib- 
eral constitution decided their moment had come. Members of the ‘Northern 
Society —largely officers from the Imperial Army’s elite regiments—persuaded 
the men under their command to refuse to take the oath of allegiance to the 
future Nicholas I, and a crowd of 3,000 soldiers assembled on Senate Square 
in St Petersburg. There followed the tragic debacle of what came to be known 
as the Decembrist rebellion which, after several of its leaders lost their nerve or 
fled the scene, was rapidly and forcefully crushed by the new tsar, two weeks 
later a rising orchestrated by the ‘Southern Society’ in the Ukraine, in belated 
and ill-informed support of the revolt in the capital, was similarly despatched. 
Five of the ringleaders were executed; over a hundred of the conspirators were 
sentenced to hard labour or exile in Siberia; still others, who knew one or 
more Decembrists from the officers’ clubs, literary salons and theatres of St 
Petersburg, Moscow or Kiev, were dragged in for interrogation in the dank cells 
of the Peter and Paul Fortress on the Neva. 

If the reign of Nicholas I has come to embody the depths of autocratic obscu- 
rantism, the Decembrists have for their part come to stand for the progressive 
(liberal) Russia that might have been. Born in the last years of the eighteenth 
century and educated in the tradition of the Enlightenment, they came to adult- 
hood during the Napoleonic campaigns of 1812-15. As they marched to Paris they 
observed adminngly both the constitutional order of Western Europe and the 
succession of invigorated national movements the Grande Armée was leaving in 
its wake. Indeed, on their return Russian officers were jolted into a recognition 
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of the deficiencies of ther own system of government. The rationalism of their 
schooling combined with a new attachment to—and romance of—the nation, 
which the officers who were to lead the movement of December 1825 were deter- 
mined to serve by recasting the autocratic state as a modern polity, at the service 
of the people. The mood among them was one of stern, civic virtue—Konstantin 
Ryleev proclaimed ‘I am a citizen, nota poet’—and the ideas (half) formed from 
a broad range of sources: from Benjamin Constant to Adam Smith, from the 
English parliament to the Jacobins. But diffuse as their programme may have 
been, the Decembrists acquired mythological status as a distillation of the hopes 
of a generation, and their social position meant that there was no part of the 
political and cultural elite left untouched by their arrest, execution or exile. 

Among the many figures on the periphery of the movement was Aleksandr 
Gniboyedov, best known for his play Gore ot uma (usually translated as Woe from 
Wit or the The Misfortune of Being Clever), which satirizes Muscovite mores and 
social conformity, and is the most cited literary text in the Russian language. 
Born in 1795, Griboyedov was of the same generation as Pushkin and most of 
the Decembrists, and was formed by a similar combination of Voltairean ideals 
and nascent Russian patriotism. He appears in one of Pushkin’s doodles in the 
margins of a manuscript for Evgeni; Onegin, bespectacled, with pointed, bird- 
lıke features. Fascinated by the combination of ‘his melancholy character, his 
caustic wit, his good nature’, Pushkin even planned a novel based on his life. 
Aleksandr Blok, on the other hand, saw m Griboyedov a duality, describing him 
as ‘an unfriendly man, with a cold and delicate face, a venomous mocker and 
sceptic’, but nonetheless a man of many friends and the author of a witty and 
much-loved play There are other tensions: Gore ot uma, which never passed 
the censors in his lifetime, might seem to point to an oppositional stance, yet 
Griboyedov was exemplary in his career as an imperialist drplomat, playing an 
important role in Russian expansion across the Caucasus. Laurence Kelly’s biog- 
raphy—remarkably, the first in English—touches on some of these tensions in 
a lavishly illustrated account that furnishes a decent narrative, despite a tangle 
of confused notes. 

Born into an aristocratic famuly in decline, Griboyedov grew up in Moscow, 
and began hus studies at the university there at the precocious age of 11—his con- 
temporaries including the philosopher Petr Chaadaev and the future Decembrists 
Artamon Muravev and Sergei Trubetskoi In 1812, as Napoleon advanced on 
Moscow, Griboyedov volunteered for military duty but saw no action, waiting 
in the reserves while many of his peers fought at Borodino. His military career 
lasted only until 1816, and he spent much of the time on sick leave with 
complaints ranging from rheumatic fevers to ‘continuous colds’. Having distin- 
guished himself only by a pair of articles sycophantically singing the praises of 
his commanding officer, Griboyedov left the army for the Foreign Ministry. 
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He had served only a few months in the joint domain of Nesselrode and 
Capodistnias before he became involved in a four-sided duel—a parte carrée— 
which resulted ın the death of one of the participants. Though he received no 
formal punishment, Griboyedov was under pressure to leave the capital, and in 
1818 duly accepted a posting as an attaché to the first permanent Russian mis- 
sion to Persia. The southward expansion of the Russian empire had, after the 
annexation of Georgia in 1801, once again gathered pace, and a war with Persia 
from 1804 to 181a added a succession of khanates to the tsar’s lands. Tbilisi 
became both the headquarters for General Ermolov’s brutal military subjuga- 
tion of the North Caucasus and the nexus of increasingly uneven trade between 
the Russian heartland and Persia. Griboyedov’s task in the Persian diplomatic 
capital, Tabriz, was to enforce the terms of the Treaty of Gulistan of 1813—chief 
among them the return of Russian deserters, who formed an 800-strong bat- 
talion in the army of Abbas Mirza, the Shah’s heir. What followed remains a 
controversial and murky episode in Griboyedov’s career: between 70 and 150 
deserters were returned to an unknown fate, after he had very probably prom- 
ised them some form of amnesty. That he was aware that such a promise might 
not be kept is suggested by a guilt-laden phrase in a letter to his superior, 
Mazarovich: ‘me void dupe et trompeur’. 

Griboyedov divided the next few years between Tabriz and Tbilisi, and 
between toeing the conciliatory line of Mazarovich and the Foreign Ministry 
and, whenever possible, voicing his support for the bellicose stance of Ermolov. 
When Griboyedov arrived in Tbilisi, the latter had just founded the garrison 
town of Grozny, claiming, in the midst of genocidal punitive missions, that 
‘out of pure humanity I am inexorably severe’. Griboyedov found him to have a 
Napoleonic gift of oratory’—indeed, others of Russia's liberal youth were greatly 
drawn to Ermolov: Pushkin praised him ın ‘The Prisoner of the Caucasus’, and 
there were a number of future Decembnsts on his staff, including the writer 
and close friend of Pushkin, Vilgelm Kiukhelbeker. The Caucasus was an impe- 
nal proving-ground for the Russian jeunesse dorée in somewhat the way India 
became for the Bnitish, helping to form a series of aristocratic writers—Ler- 
montov and Tolstoy as well as Griboyedov—whose higher social and military 
rank was matched by literary gifts a cut above those of their later British colo- 
nial counterparts, the journalist Kipling or policeman Orwell. No doubt there 
was also an element of generational conflict in the gravitation of Griboyedov 
and others to the maverick general, opting for the swagger of the frontier over 
stagnation among the bureaucrats. Their frustration and impatience to apply 
their talents were early manifestations of the mood that crystallized into the 
movement of December 1825. 

In March 1823 Griboyedov went on a leave that was to last until the summer 
of 1825, and during which he put the fimshing touches to the play he had been 
working on in Tabriz. He had written a handful of vaudevilles and adaptations 
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of French comedies in the years before leaving for the Caucasus, mostly well 
received; there was, however, little to suggest the brilliance of his new work, 
Gore ot uma, which rapidly acquired fame as he read from it in the salons of 
first Moscow and then St Petersburg, where he went in 1824 to try to smooth 
the play's progress past the censors. He was unsuccessful—sections of the play 
were first performed in theatres only ın 1831, and it was not widely staged until 
the 1860s. What secured the play’s reputation, however, was the circulation of 
manuscript copies. Kelly describes how 


a whole chancery of clerks and copyists were set to work. Young officers on leave 
would join the group, taking thew copies with them when they left for the prov- 
inces The process snowballed, copies were copied and re-copied, until by 1830... 
there was scarcely a small town in Russia, or a literary household, which did 
not have a handwritten version of the play One estimate puts the number of 
manuscripts of the play in arculation at 40,000, a form of samizdat unequalled 
untl Soviet times 


The central character in the play, Chatskii, returns to the provincial town in 
which he grew up, and is immediately smitten with his childhood frend Sofia 
Pavlovna—who in turn 18 in love with Molchalin, a time-serving bureaucrat in 
the employ of her father, Famusov. The play hinges on a moment when Chatskii, 
having belittled the object of Sofia’s affections, declares that his love for Sofia will 
drive him insane; Sofia then spreads a rumour that Chatskii 1s mad, and since 
Moscow’s narrow-minded, conformist society has no time for his caustic wit or 
wide intellectual horizons, the rumour rapidly acquires the status of truth. At 
the end Sofia discovers that Molchalin has designs on her maid; Chatskii leaves 
in disgust at the baseness of everyone around him, while Molchalin grovels and 
Famusov worries about what a scandal these events will create. 

The success of the play 1s principally due to its language: rhymed verse of 
irregular metre, reflecting the patterns of daily speech, brings the characters 
to life. Phrases from the play have become proverbs, in particular Chatskirs 
witticisms and lines from his diatribes against Muscovite social graces. The 
characters, too, have entered common parlance as comic types—the blustering 
mediocrity of Famusoy, the shallow, career-mmded Skalozub—and in this we 
can perhaps see both an echo of Voltaire’s satirical protagonists and a prefigur- 
ing of Gogol’s. Griboyedov also owed a great deal to Molière, and Chatskii to 
Alceste in Le Misanthrope, but both Chatski and the wily and wilful Sofia also 
have a depth and independence from the immediate purposes of the plot that 
made it possible for people to identify with them in broader cultural terms. 
Chatski?s ennui and despair at Muscovite social and intellectual inertia came to 
embody the feehngs of a generation—‘melancholy, ironic, quivering with indig- 
nation and replete with dreamy ideals’, in Herzen’s words. 
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But if Herzen and many others since have been keen to claim Chatskii— 
and by extension Griboyedov—for the progressive cause, Kelly makes the point 
that one should resist the temptation to see Gore ot uma as a ‘Decembnst 
manifesto’—as Kelly observes, Griboyedov’s ‘cold, sceptical brain was not in 
tune with their exalted idealism’. Gnboyedov was not himself a member of any 
of the secret societies contributing to the Decembrist conspiracy—once remark- 
ing that ‘a hundred second lieutenants cannot transform the whole governing 
structure of Russia’—but he was on intimate enough terms with several of the 
conspirators to be arrested in Grozny in January 1826, having left St Petersburg 
in the summer of the previous year. He was taken back to the capital and inter- 
rogated, once by the tsar himself, and released only at the beginning of June, 
having been cleared of any complicity. 

Griboyedov returned to his duties in Tbilist—with a heavy heart, since many 
of his closest friends were now in exile. He wrote to his friend Stepan Begichev 
in December 1826, with an air of resignation: ‘I have stopped being clever’; 
a poem written the previous summer, entitled The Liberated One’, includes 
the lines “My lips are sealed with grief, / My hands bear heavy chains.’ But he 
set to his diplomatic tasks with alacrity, negotiating the Treaty of Turkmanchai 
that followed Russia’s defeat of Persia in the war of 1826—27. Terms agreed ın 
February 1828 included Russia’s acquisition of exclusive navigation nghts to the 
Caspian sea, an indemnity of 20m silver roubles (around £30m sterling), and 
the khanates of Nakhichevan and Erivan, forming a border which stood until 
1991. It is worth noting, incidentally, that to celebrate the capture of Erivan, capi- 
tal of today’s Armenia, the soldiers of the 7th Carabiniers staged an impromptu 
production of Gore ot uma in the palace of the sardar of Erivan—the only per- 
formance of the play that Griboyedov would have witnessed. 

Griboyedov was much feted for his success in negotiating the Treaty, and 
Nesselrode sought to reward him with a post as envoy to Tehran. Griboyedov 
had, however, become preoccupied with another venture—a Transcaucasian 
version of the East India Company, which would ‘supply Russia with a wide 
range of sem1-tropical goods hitherto only imported from abroad’, using inden- 
tured labour ın its factones and plantations. The plan was not approved by 
Colonel Burtsov, a former Decembrist on the staff of General Paskevich, mili- 
tary governor of the region—partly because it would create a state within a state, 
undermining Paskevich’s authority, and partly on the more progressive grounds 
that serfdom was not an institution Russia wished to export beyond the heartland 
if at all possible. Griboyedov was offered instead a promotion to Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary ın Tehran, an appointment he felt he could not turn down. 

In 1828 Griboyedov left for Tehran, via Tbilisi, where he spent some months 
waiting for the rest of his mission to join him—during which time he marned 
Nina Chavchavadze, a Georgian aristocrat whom he had known from hus pre- 
vious stays in the city and who was, at 16, half his age; the two travelled to 
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Tabriz m the autumn of the same year. But here their ways parted forever. 
Griboyedov went on to Tehran alone, to discuss the payment of another instal- 
ment of the indemnity. He made a series of gaffes on arrival—fhstly, visiting 
Persian dignitaries in an order which defied protocol, and secondly arriving in 
Tehran on a black stallion shortly before the Shiite ‘mystery play’, which re- 
enacted the deaths of Hassan and Hussein at the hands of Yazid, who rode a 
black horse. But more important was his determination to insist on the terms 
of the Treaty of Turkmanchai, and in particular the clause giving any peoples 
now subject to Russian rule the right to be repatriated—for example, displaced - 
Armenians. The arrival at Griboyedov’s quarters of Mirza Yakub, one of the 
Shah’s eunuchs and an Armenian Christian, precipitated a crisis which was 
only exacerbated by the seizure of several Armenian women by members of 
Griboyedov’s entourage. Already resentful of Griboyedov’s enforcement of the 
victors’ peace and the exorbitant financial and dietary exactions of his subordi- 
nates, several of Tehran’s inhabitants became enraged by the apparent insult 
to the dignity of these women and their husbands; mullahs fanned the flames; 
the Persian soldiers guarding the embassy fled, and on 29 January 1829 a mob 
broke ito the Russian compound and killed all but one of the members of 
the delegation. Bodies were stripped and dragged through the streets, and the 
disorder was such that the Shah remained locked in his citadel untl calm was 
restored four days later. 

Griboyedov'’s body was identified (perhaps erroneously) by a dueling injury 
to his left hand, and returned to Tbilisi for burial; by a remarkable coincidence, 
Pushkin happened to cross paths with the cart bearing his old acquaintance’s 
body on his way to visit his brother in Erzerum. ‘The abilities of the statesman 
remained unapplied’, Pushlan lamented, ‘the talent of the poet was not recog- 
nized; even his cold and brilliant courage was for a time under suspicion.’ Abbas 
Mirza went to St Petersburg to make a formal apology, which was accepted— 
Nesselrode blaming the whole madent on Gnboyedov’s intransigence. There 
have been allegations of foul play, smce the British were conspicuous by their 
absence from the city, and the men sent by the Shah to guard Griboyedov were 
unarmed; it ıs also possible that any one of a number of parties—the British, 
Persian notables, the Shah—wanted to stage an incident which would have 
embarrassed Griboyedov, but which then escaped their control Kelly slips into 
a facile and prejudicial condemnation of local fanaticism, but makes the valu- 
able point that the Shah’s loss of control here compounded the utter mulitary 
failure of the year before, and contributed to the British loss of faith in Persia 
as a buffer-state for India. The diplomatic manœuvres of Griboyedov and his 
British counterparts in the 18a0s appear as a forerunner to the Great Game 
played out in Central Asia decades later, whose consequences are still unfolding 
in devastating fashion. 
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In Smert’ Vazir-Mukhtara (1928), a fictionalized version of the last eleven 
months of Griboyedov’s life, Iurii Tymanov describes him as ‘a man detached 
from his medium, his pendulum of a heart swinging now towards youth, now 
towards old age’. Though Griboyedov’s place in Russian literature had already 
been guaranteed in his lifetime, he spent much of his adult life far from the 
literary miHeu to which he aspired, his diplomatic career a form of literary exile. 
It is tempting to see in his arrival in Moscow with the manuscript of Gore ot 
uma something of a parallel to Chatski?’s return, and the bile vented by his char- 
acter as issuing from his own mouth. But Griboyedov lacks Chatskifs idealism, 
and his cool ambition in furthering his career—writing sycophantic articles, 
finding the right patrons to manceuvre for promotion, planning a colonial capi- 
tahst adventure—suggest an underlying accommodation to the conventions of 
his time. Chatski stood for the disappointed hopes of a generation; Griboyedov 
more ambiguously represents both its most piercing, self-critical moment and 
its ultimate resignation to the defeat of its ideals—the ‘youth’ and ‘old age’ of a 
generation cowed into a conformity from which it had barely begun to escape. 
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TIMOTHY BEWES 


AN ANATOMY OF NOSTALGIA 


It was a Swiss doctor, Johannes Hofer, who in 1688 coined the term ‘nostalgia’, 
from the Greek nostos—return home, and algia—longmg. Not so much an 
ancient passion as a pseudo-classical creation of the early modern world, 
nostalgia was, Svetlana Boym informs us, first diagnosed among the various dis- 
placed persons of the seventeenth century: Swiss mercenaries soldiering abroad; 
domestic servants working in France and Germany; freedom-loving students 
from Berne, studying ın Basel. As cure, Hofer prescribed opium, leeches and a 
return to the Alps. It was not until the eighteenth century that poets and philoso- 
phers seized nostalgia from the medical men. For the Romantics, the symptoms 
became a sign of sensibility, or of newly minted patnotic feeling. Herderians 
discovered that each had their own, apparently untranslatable pang: German 
Heimweh, French maladie du pays, Spanish mal de corazón, Czech litost, Russian 
toska, Polish tesknota, Portuguese and Brazilian saudade (‘a tender sorrow, breezy 
and erotic), Romanian dor (‘sonorous and sharp’). Modernists responded dif- 
ferently to what Lukács called ‘transcendental homelessness’—Baudelaire, for 
example, seeking to be chez hd in the perpetual flow of the Pariman crowd. 
‘Happy are those ages when the starry sky is the map of all possible pathy’, 
Lukács wrote in The Theory of the Novel (1916), when ‘everything is new and yet 
familiar, full of adventure and yet their own.’ This is the nostalgia that interests 
Boym: not an individual sickness but ‘a historical emotion’, a symptom of our 
age; a yearning for a different time as much as a faraway place. 

Since 1789, revolutions and restorations have frequently been followed by 
outbreaks of nostalgia—in part, a process of grieving, she argues, ‘for the unreal- 
ized dreams of the past and visions of the future that have become obsolete’. 
The restoration of 1989 is the crucial one here. Born in Leningrad, Boym left for 
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the US in 1981 and was told at the Soviet border that she would never be able 
to return. ‘Nostalgia seemed like a waste of time’, she remembers, ‘an unafford- 
able luxury’. (Later, interviewing other first-generation immigrants to the States, 
she finds the taboo is common. looking back could paralyse you forever, like 
Lot’s wife.) Nostalgia catches up with her when she returns to Russia in 1991, 
but what moves her is not the smell of frying cutlets or the grey drizzle over the 
Neva. It 1s the different rhythm of lrfe—the sense that there is time for conversa- 
tion and reflection. In a perverse outcome of the socialist economy, ‘time was 
not a precious commodity; the shortage of private space allowed people to make 
private use of their time’. That is what she misses now. ‘Nostalgically, I thought 
that the slow rhythm of reflective time made possible the dream of freedom.’ 

In taking nostalgia as the subject of her new book, Boym is thus addressing a 
politically charged concept. She suggests that ın an age when the ‘constant revo- 
lutionizing of production’ has reached a pace disorienting to huge numbers of 
people, nostalgia has become normalized: ‘we are all nostalgic for a time when 
we weren't nostalgic’. In an era of shifting borders, increased population mobil- 
ity and the consoldation of the principle of planned obsolescence in Western 
economies, only the least sensitive can claim to be entirely nostalgia-free. It 
is this sense that informs Boym’s project, and motivates her tum towards the 
realm of subjective experience. In a world where nostalgia has become paradig- 
matic, how is it to be analysed objectively—without complicity? Boym’s work 
proceeds on the premise of a paradox that the only way to maintain an objective 
stance towards nostalgia is by subjectively inhabiting it. 

This approach takes her a long way from the twentieth-century engagé tradi- 
tion, which saw nostalgia as the very definition of reaction. Adorno, one of those 
who took it seriously, wrote of it as determined by a ‘fear of gaping meaning- 
lessness’ before an unstable present, forgetful of the lessons of past horrors, 
bearing us obliviously towards barbarism. Today, surviving members of that tra- 
dition often seem overwhelmed by the perception that, finally, things really have 
got worse. A generation of intellectuals has sunk, by and large, mto unreflective 
nostalgia for a world of conviction and idealism that ‘no longer exists’. 

Boym, however, thinks nostalgia can be prospective as well as retrospective: 
‘Considerations of the future make us take responsibility for our nostalgic tales’, 
and it is the joint future of ‘nostalgic longing and progressive thinking’ that 
she wants to place at the centre of her work. What has been neglected in the 
conceptualization of nostalgia, she argues, are the nuances of a subjective rela- 
tionship to the world that an approach such as Adorno’s obliterates. To retrieve 
these, she draws a distinction between ‘restorative’ and ‘reflective’ nostalgia— 
splitting the term ito its two constituents, nostos and algia, ‘home’ and ‘longing’. 
Restorative nostalgia, seeking a ‘transhistorical reconstruction of the lost home’, 
does not recognize itself as such, generating every reactionary version of the sen- 
tument—nationalist, fundamentalist, heritage-firated, etc. Restorative nostalgia 
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is not concerned to understand its own anxiety, but to dissolve it by recovering 
truths that inhere in tradition. 

Reflective nostalgia, on the contrary, is self-aware, and as such operates as 
the template for Boym’s general approach in this book. Reflective nostalgia 
‘dwells on the ambivalences of human longing and belonging’ and does not 
shy away from the contradictions of modernity. It involves social rather than 
national memories; it can awaken ‘multple planes of consciousness’, driving 
people ‘to narrate the relationship between past, present and future’. It offers 
not a mere pretext for midnight melancholia, but ‘an ethical and creative chal- 
lenge’. Nostalgia, Boym argues, as long as it recognizes the ‘impossibihty of 
homecoming’, is an acceptable, even obligatory response to the contemporary 
world, since anything else risks installing its own unacknowledged origin as a 
false certainty at the heart of some new, authoritarian political project. We are 
all nostalgic, she claims. The only significant distinction 1s between those who 
are aware of it and those who are not. What the twenty-first century needs is 
to retrieve the utopian elements of the past, the dreams of how it could have 
been. To do so, it must turn away from the technocratic details of the external 
world to the ‘mechanisms of consciousness’; for it is in these that an ‘tronic, 
inconclusive and fragmentary’ kind of truth is to be found, far removed from the 
self-certainties either of scientific monographs or political programmes. 

How does this work in practice? The book’s main engagement is with post- 
Soviet Russia. Boym is critical of mass nostalgia for the Soviet past, defending 
the young shock therapists (‘hardly the main culprits’) against what she describes 
as the ‘popular anger’ directed at them. She disapproves strongly of the young 
computer hackers who cut into NATO’s website during the Yugoslav war, leav- 
ing a picture of Beavis and Butthead and the slogan, ‘From Russia with Love’. 
This, apparently, 1s restorative nostalgia. Her own yearning, she confesses, is for 
the ‘unpredictable, fascinating, disorganized’ time of transition between 1988 
and 1991—one of the moments that she sees Mayor Luzhkov’s subsequent com- 
mercial make-over of Moscow as attempting to wipe away. Komar and Melamid’s 
opinion-poll finding for the ‘most-wanted’ Russian painting—a blue landscape 
with bears and Jesus Christ in the foreground, entitled The Appearance of Jesus 
before the Bears’—has, she suggests, been almost perfectly realized in Luzhkov’s 
Moscow, thronged as it is with ‘toy towers, gilded cupolas, fountains and fairy- 
tale bears’. Yet her discussion of the new architecture is curiously bland. One 
waits in vain for a withering blast against Tseretel?s monstrous 200-foot statue 
of Peter the Great atop a miniaturized galleon, towering over the surrounding 
landscape; or of the colossal, remnforced-concrete Cathedral of Christ the Saviour, 
built over a luxury carpark, with a special VIP elevator going straight up to the 
altar. But ‘reflective nostalgia’ seems to lack the dimension of anger. 

Boym is distressed at the lack of public acknowledgement in Russia of the 
traumatic experience of Communism and state repression, seeing it as a con- 
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tributing factor to the resurgence of restorative nostalgia there. She is happier 
with the debates that have accompanied rebuilding work in Berlin. Central to 
her discussion here is the ideological turmoil surrounding the proposed recon- 
struction of the eighteenth-century Prussian Stadtschloss—heavily damaged by 
Allied bombing during World War II, and then blown up by the GDR—on the 
site of the Honecker-era Palace of the Republic. Advocates and opponents alike, 
she notes, are open to charges of nostalgia: ‘if one admires the Schloss, one 
nurtures conservative tendencies, if one advocates against the destruchon of 
the Palace of the Repubhc, one defends East German politics’. (Boym 1s rather 
sympathetic to the Palace of the Republic, having fond childhood memories of 
sipping chilled orange juice there, an awe-struck Russian tourist.) The problem 
arises, she suggests, when memories and a sense of the ‘potentialities’ of a par- 
ticular site are confused with ‘a coherent sense of identity—a confusion her 
book intends to resolve. 

Boym argues instead for architectural historian Dieter Hoffmann-Axthelm’s 
notion of a ‘critical reconstruction’ in which the two palaces will ‘coexist, toler- 
ate each other, and make each other readable’. The years of 1933-45 will always 
be ‘an affront, an unassimilable challenge’; instead of covering up the destruc- 
tion of the Schloss, this proposal ‘will leave the wounds of the past open’, to 
make of the site ‘a common memory of East and West’. Here Boym seems to 
find the sort of creative nostalgia she is seeking, since for Hoffmann-Axthelm, 
the baroque Schloss stands for an alternative German history that might have 
happened, if ‘enlightened rationalism and urban civility’ had prevailed. Boym 
1s sharp enough to ask whether the projected conglomeration of government 
offices, conference halls, Turkish restaurants, Polish jeans shops and Jewish 
bakeries (to be inserted within an eventually reconstructed joint Schloss—Palace 
complex) would actually create, m the heart of Berlin, a locus for the sort of 
‘moral reflexive discourse’ that Hoffmann-Arthelm wants. Would it not be a 
further step towards the ‘normalization’—that ‘antidote to both nostalgia and 
historical critique’—from which Boym rather mildly distances herself? What she 
fails to explain, here as elsewhere, is how the political project of reflective nostal- 
gia differs from banal adhesion to a more or less hberal status quo. 

Traversing Europe in search of fragments to shore against current ruin, 
Boym recounts a series of epiphanies in which ‘unofficial culture’ has frustrated 
appropriation by ‘official culture’, each with its retrograde ‘restorative’ converse. 
They include a bohemian bar called Saigon ın Leningrad; the smattering of 
graffiti on the heads and torsos of Dzerzhinsky, Lenin and Khrushchev in the 
garden opposite the Central House of Artists in Moscow after the collapse of the 
regime in August 1991; Ampelmann, the ‘Walk’ icon on GDR pedestrian cross- 
ings, elevated from invisibility to national hero when replaced in the 19908 by 
a ‘characterless’ West German stick version; Tacheles, an arhsts’ squat in West 
Berlin's Oranienburger Strasse; and the origins of the Berlin Love Parade in 
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‘the living tradition of the techno underground’. The redeemable element in 
each case is that which precedes or exceeds its mstitutional appropriation, dis- 
playing an ‘ironic’ or ‘ambivalent’ relation to its own being, and preserving some 
trace of organic historical processes. Boym’s method, if it is one, lies in the cele- 
bration of this unappropriable detail which escapes the tendency of the whole 
towards institutionalization, thereby resisting the propensity of ‘reflectrve’ nost- 
algia to become ‘restorative’. If this element has a name, it might be the porosity 
that Walter Benjamin thought he found in Naples, where ‘a grain of Sunday 
is hidden in each weekday’, and ‘every private attitude or act is permeated by 
streams of communal life’. Porosity for Boym 1s a signifier of becoming that 
eludes projects both of radical modernization and literal-minded reconstruction 
of the past. Thus the Saigon café of the seventies, frequented by ‘bohemuans, 
poets, black marketeers and KGB informants’, rebukes the Saigon music store 
opened on the same site in the nineties, in rebaptized St. Petersburg. In Moscow, 
the broken statues of Soviet leaders in the newly established Park of Arts have 
been cleaned up and turned into respectable monuments of ‘artistic and histori- 
cal significance’. Tacheles is now a stop on a bus tour of bohemian landmarks, 
and the Love Parade has lost any connexion with its ‘ostentatiously apolitical’ 
origins, becoming a garish official festivity of the new inclusive Berlin. 

The Future of Nostalgia aspires to the seventeenth-century genre of the 
‘Anatomy’ an idiosyncratic yet exhaustive catalogue of the dimensions of a 
particular mental affliction. Part cultural history, part travelogue, part literary 
analysis, it exemplifies a current trend in the academy to disregard disciplmary 
boundaries in pursuit of a wider audience, or simply in response to a world in 
which they seem increasingly arbitrary or parochial. One price of this approach 
is that earlier writers tend to be given bite-sized consideration; Nietzsche, Lukács 
and Benjamin get two pages each (Jurassic Park gets four). Another problem 
hes in Boym’s source material—one of the book’s claims to originality—most of 
which comes in the form of urban legends, personal anecdotes, untranslatable 
jokes, conveying an ‘unofficial’ version of events of greater nuance and com- 
plexity than standard accounts. The legitimacy of Boym’s method depends, of 
course, on the distinction she would draw between her handling of this mate- 
rial and the ‘falsifying effects of a conventional history. But like the book’s 
separation of ‘reflective’ from ‘restorative’ nostalgia, the line between the two 
is neither stable nor clear. Boym’s objections to the new Saigon, ‘slick and self- 
conscious about its radicalness’, make no senge unless prompted by nostalgia (in 
the ‘restorative’ sense) for 1ts predecessor. 

Boym’s discussion of the restoration of the Sistine Chapel frescoes illus- 
trates these ambiguities. Here too, all sides in the debate are open to charges 
of nostalgia, and Boym declines to take any explicit position on the issue. 
Nonetheless, outlining the possible objections to what at one stage she calls 
the ‘Benetton Michelangelo’, she remarks: ‘Believing that their own final touch 
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is invisible, the scientists didn’t take into account that modern airborne toxins. 
might begin to corrode the perfect work of restoration in ways that Michelangelo 
could never have predicted.’ Her purpose is to show that any talk of a ‘return 
to Michelangelo’ is undermined by the fact that the painter himself—unavoid- 
ably but incontrovertiblyp—‘eft his masterpiece open to the accidents of time’. 
She cannot, of course, use this observation to argue against the restoration, 
smce that would be merely another variant of the ‘restorative’ fallacy. Few who 
have seen the results of the restoration would argue against ıt on aesthetic 
grounds; and Boym’s discussion only remforces the impression that the notion 
of nostalgia, no matter how anatomuzed, offers little guide to action, perhaps 
least of all in the aesthetic field. Once consciousness becomes the privileged 
analytic standpoint, there is no stopping a kind of voluntaristic delirium in 
which everything 1s potentially available both for retrograde reconstruction and 
redemptive reflection, and inconclusiveness appears to be the only response 
untainted by violence. 

The final section of the book deals with nostalgia in the work of three 
Russian-American artists who never returned to their homeland: Vladimir 
Nabokov, Joseph Brodsky and Ilya Kabakov. An appealing feature of The Future 
of Nostalgia 1s Boym’s attempt to overturn the complacent assumption that a 
progressive politics must aim to abolish, rather than creatively reinvent, the 
experience of alienation. In a society of literally or metaphoncally displaced 
persons, alienation—in the form of the aesthetic reserve of Nabokov, say, or 
Brodsky’s ‘aversion to sentimentality—can become, in Boym’s words, ‘a per- 
sonal antibiotic against homesickness’. But to introduce Nabokov was perhaps 
a tactical error. His caustic prose sears through her more saccharine pages, and 
her consideration of his ‘nostalgic and anti-nostalgic revelations’ backfires. ‘I get 
no special kick out of revisiting old émigré haunts in those incidental countries’, 
sneers Nabokov of his time in France. Boym is left to gush that ‘algia helped the 
writer to inhabit virtual planes of existence. Nostos was what he carried with him, 
light as ashes and dreams.’ Something more tough-minded than the gossamer 
line between the ‘reflective’ and ‘restorative’ is needed to grasp the longings that 
are the subject of her book. Nostalgia ıs a sentiment that entails no practice. 
A one-way relationship to the world, its typical effect is to reify the past into a 
frieze of clichés, incapable of releasing inventive action in the present. Boym’s 
book does little to disturb its doubtful reputation, though much to illuminate 
its workings. Only a genuine transformative passion can weave lost experience 
into the finding of a more liveable future. In the meantime: opium, leeches 
and brisk mountain air. 








Timothy Bewes researches at Liverpool John Moores; Reification, or the Anxisty of 
Late Capitalism, will be published by Verso later this year. 
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GIOVANNI ARRIGHI 


THE AFRICAN CRISIS 


World Systemic and Regional Aspects 


VER THE LAST quarter of a century, the African crisis of the 

late 19708 has been transformed into what has aptly been 

called the ‘African Tragedy’.' In 1975, the regional GNP per 

capita of Sub-Saharan Africa stood at 17.6 per cent of ‘world’ 
per capita GNP; by 1999 it had dropped to 10.5 per cent. Relative to over- 
all Third World trends, Sub-Saharan health, mortality and adult-literacy 
levels have deteriorated at comparable rates. Life expectancy at birth now 
stands at 49 years, and 34 per cent of the region’s population are clas- 
sified as undernourished. African infant-mortality rates were 107 per 
1,000 live births in 1999, compared to 69 for South Asia and 32 for 
Latin America. Nearly 9 per cent of Sub-Saharan 15 to 49-year-olds are 
living with HIV/AIDS—a figure that soars above those of other regions. 
Tuberculosis cases stand at 121 per 100,000 people; respective figures 
for South Asia and Latin America are 98 and 45.2 


The main purpose of this essay is to recast this transformation in world- 
historical perspective, locating Sub-Saharan Africa’s experience within 
the broader bifurcation of Third World destinies that has taken place 
since 1975. This recasting, in turn, serves a double purpose. On the one 
hand, it is meant to assess the extent to which the crisis and tragedy 
could have been foreseen using the particular variety of political econ- 
omy that John Saul and I introduced in the late 19608.3 On the other 
hand, it will seek to remedy what in retrospect seem to me the most glar- 
ing deficiencies, not just of our (‘old’) variety of political economy, but 
also and especially of the ‘new’ variety that rational-choice theorists and 
practitioners introduced in the 1980s in response to the crisis. 
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I shall proceed as follows. I first lay out the main theses that Saul and 
I advanced before the crisis set in, and compare these with the claims 
of the ‘new’ political economy. I then analyse the stylized facts of the 
African crisis to show that the years around 1980 constitute a major 
turning point in Sub-Saharan fortunes in the global political economy; 
and offer a first-cut explanation of it focusing on the radical change in 
the overall context of Third World development that occurred between 
1979 and 1982. In the final sections of the essay, I move to a second-cut 
explanation, which concentrates on the extremely uneven impact of this 
change in global context on different Third World regions, paying spe- 
cial attention to the sharp contrast between the fortunes of Africa and 
East Asia; and conclude with a brief assessment of what African elites 
and governments could have done to avoid the African tragedy or to neu- 
tralize its most destructive aspects. 


I. POLITICAL ECONOMY OF AFRICA, ‘NEW’ AND ‘OLD’ 


Over the last twenty years the dominant interpretation of the African 
crisis has traced it to an alleged propensity of the elites and ruling 
groups of Africa for ‘bad policies’ and ‘poor governance’. The definition 
of these, as well as the reasons for the alleged African addiction to 
them, has varied. But the idea that the primary responsibility for the 
African tragedy lies with African elites and governments has been 
common to most interpretations. As we shall see, in recent years this 
idea has been challenged by some authoritative investigations of the 
determinants of economic performance in Third World countries. This 





* This paper—first presented at the conference on ‘The Political Economy of 
Africa Revisited’, Institute for Global Studies, Johns Hopkins University, April 
200a—originates from a jomt project with John Saul, aimed at evaluating our 
writings on the political economy of Africa thirty years after their publication. In 
preparing this version of the paper I greatly benefited from the assistance of Ben 
Brewer, Jake Lowinger, Darlene Miller and Cagla Ozgur, and from comments on 
earlier versions by John Saul, Beverly Silver and José Itzigsohn. The term ‘African 
Tragedy’ comes from Colin Leys: ‘Confronting the African Tragedy’, NLR I/204, 
March-April 1994, PP 33-47. 

* See UN Development Programme, Human Development Report 2001, pp 144, 165, 
169. The figures ın this report are drawn from the UN, WHO and FAO. 

3 This was done in a series of articles later collected in Essays on the Political Economy 
of Africa, New York 1973. In that collection, as in this paper, ‘Africa’ refers to Sub- 
Saharan Africa. 
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challenge, however, has remained implicit and has had little impact on 
the dominant view of the crisis. 


The most influential text in launching the standard interpretation was 
a World Bank document of 1981, known as the Berg Report‘ Its assess- 
ment of the causes of the African crisis was highly ‘internalist’, sharply 
critical of the policies of African governments for having undermined 
the process of development by destroying agricultural producers’ incen- 
tives to increase output and exports. Overvalued national currencies, 
neglect of peasant agriculture, heavily protected manufacturing indus- 
tries and excessive state intervention were singled out as the ‘bad’ 
policies most responsible for the African crisis. Substantial currency 
devaluations, dismantling industrial protection, price incentives for agri- 
cultural production and exports, and substitution of private for public 
enterprise—not just in industry but also in the provision of social ser- 
vices—were singled out as the contrasting ‘good’ policies that would 
rescue Sub-Saharan Africa from its woes. 


The diagnoses and prognoses of the Berg Report converged with those 
of another highly influential text also published in 1981—Robert Bates’s 
Markets and States in Tropical Africa, which rapidly acquired classic 
status as an exposition both of the ‘new’ political economy and of the 
perils of state intervention in underdeveloped countries.’ In Bates’s view, 
state officials in newly independent African countries used the powerful 
instruments of economic control that they had inherited from colonial 
regimes to benefit urban elites and, first and foremost, themselves. By 
destroying farmers’ incentives to increase agricultural output, these pol- 
icies undermined the process of development. Bates’s answer to the 
problem—dismantling state power and leaving the peasantry free to 
take advantage of market opportunities—was similar to that advocated 
by the World Bank in the Berg and subsequent reports on Africa. 





‘ World Bank, Accelerated Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: An Agenda for Action, 
Washington, DC 1981. 

5 Robert Bates, Markets and States in Tropical Africa: The Political Basis of Agricultural 
Policy, Berkeley 1981. For the emergence of the ‘new’ pohtical economy of Africa in 
the 19808, see among others Carol Lancaster, ‘Political Economy and Policy Reform 
in Sub-Saharan Afnca’, in Stephen Commins, ed., Africa’s Development Challenges 
and the World Bank, Boulder 1988. 

€ See especially World Bank, Toward Sustained Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: 
A Joint Programme of Action, Washington, DC 1984; and Financing Adjustment with 
Growth in Sub-Saharan Africa: 1986-1990, Washington, DC 1986. 
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Nevertheless, his interpretation of the crisis was both more pessimistic 
and more radically anti-statist than that of the World Bank. For World 
Bank assessments of the situation were ostensibly based on a double 
assumption. They assumed that an important reason for the ‘bad’ 
policies was that African governments had failed to understand their 
negative effects, and that the positive effects of ‘good’ policies, once 
implemented, would generate widespread support for their contin- 
uation. The only (or main) thing needed to solve the crisis, therefore, 
was to persuade African governments that the switch from bad to 
good policies was in their own and their constituencies’ interests. By 
introducing historical and social-structural considerations—the power- 
ful instruments of domination that African elites inherited from colonial 
tule; conflicts among ethnic, regional and economic groups and classes 
for power—the ‘new’ political economy (henceforth NPE) was far more 
sceptical than the World Bank about the likelihood that African govern- 
ments could be persuaded to switch from ‘bad’ to ‘good’ policies and 
that they would stick to ‘good’ policies after the switch.” At least implic- 
itl, therefore, the anti-statism of the NPE sought not just to set market 
forces free from governmental constraints and regulations, as the World 
Bank advocated. It also aimed to undermine the legitimacy of the social 
coalitions that controlled the state—forces that were seen as irremedi- 
ably committed to ‘bad’ policies as effective means in the reproduction 
of their own power and privilege. 


The ‘internalist’ and ‘state-minimalist’ diagnoses of the World Bank and 
the NPE did not go unchallenged. The greatest challenge came from the 
African governments themselves. In a document published the same 
year as the Berg Report, but signed in 1980 at a meeting in Lagos, 
the heads of state of the OAU traced the crisis to a series of external 
shocks. These included deteriorating terms of trade for primary prod- 
ucts, growing protectionism of wealthy countries, soaring interest rates 
and growing debt service commitments. The Lagos Plan of Action—as 
it came to be called—accordingly saw the resolution of the crisis in 
a greater reliance, not on world-market mechanisms, but on the capac- 
ity of African states to mobilize national resources and foster greater 
mutual economic integration and cooperation.’ In its emphasis on 


7 See Lancaster, ‘Political Economy and Policy Reform’, pp. 171-3. 
® OAU, The Lagos Plan of Action for the Economic Development of Africa 1980-2000, 
Geneva 1981. 
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collective self-reliance through the eventual creation of a continental 
common market, the Plan reflected the influence of dependency theory 
at the time, as well as the sense of empowerment that African states 
derived from the near completion of the continent’s formal decoloni- 
zation. Neither the influence of dependency theory, nor the sense of 
empowerment, however, lasted very long. 


Shortly after the promulgation of the Plan, and in the midst of a rapidly 
deteriorating economic situation, the Sahelian drought and famine 
struck with staggering virulence, peaking in 1983-4. The following year, 
a new summit of the OAU was convened in Addis Ababa with the spec- 
ific purpose of preparing a proposal for action on Africa's economic 
and social problems, to be presented to a special session of the General 
Assembly of the UN. The summit produced a document, Africa’s Priority 
Programme for Economic Recovery, 1986-1990 (APPER), which empha- 
sized once again the role of external shocks in deepening the crisis 
and the need for greater self-reliance in order to overcome it. In sharp 
contrast to the Lagos Plan, however, APPER openly acknowledged the 
responsibilities of African governments for the crisis, and the limita- 
tions of any actions undertaken by African states on their own. In line 
with this acknowledgment, it agreed to implement a variety of policy 
reforms consistent with the Berg Report and asked the international 
community to take action to ease the crushing burden of Africa’s exter- 
nal debt, and to stabilize and increase the prices paid for their exports. 
The result was a ‘compact’ between African states and the ‘international 
community’ for joint action towards the resolution of the crisis, set out 
in the United Nations Programme of Action for African Economic Recovery 
and Development, 1986-1990 (UNPAAERD).9 


In pointing out that African states largely held to their side of the 
compact while the Western powers did not, Fantu Cheru characterizes 
UNPAAERD as ‘simply a reincarnation of the Berg Report. This 
characterization is largely accurate but glosses over the changes that 
occurred in the position of the World Bank itself. As a growing 
number of African states subjected themselves to IMF and World Bank 


9 Akflagpa Sawyerr, ‘The Politics of Adjustment Policy’, in Adedeji, Rasheed and 
Morrison, eds, The Human Dimension of Africa’s Persistent Economic Crisis, London 
1990, pp. 218-23. 

» Fantu Cheru, The Silent Revolution in Africa: Debt, Development and Democracy, 
London 1999, pp. 15-16. 
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structural-adjustment programmes, with mixed results at best, both 
the NPE and the World Bank started to revise their neo-utilitarian, 
state-minimalist prescriptions and to emphasize the role of institutions 
and ‘good governance’. By 1997, the World Bank had for all practical 
purposes abandoned a minimalist view of the state. In its World 
Development Report for that year, earlier concerns with the size of 
state apparatuses and the extent of public intervention in the economy 
were completely overshadowed by the call for effective bureaucracies 
and activist states in the implementation of structural-adjustment pro- 
grammes. The new imperatives, however, put even greater responsibility 
on the shoulders of African elites and governments both for the failure 
of their economies to recover and for the social disasters accompanying 
that failure. Bouts of optimism premised on Africa’s greater integration 
into the world economy, the freeing of markets from governmental con- 
trol and the wider opportunities for private enterprise—that is, African 
compliance with IMF and World Bank prescriptions—were followed in 
short order by ever more pessimistic assessments of the capabilities of 
African governments and elites to resolve the long-standing crisis.” 


In re-reading our Essays on the Political Economy of Africa, I am struck 
as much by the similarities as by the differences between our conten- 
tions and those of the NPE that became dominant in the 1980s and 
19908. Our analysis anticipated most of the criticisms of African elites 
that Bates advanced thirteen years later. Long before the African tragedy 


= Robert Bates, Beyond the Miracle of the Market: The Political Economy of Agrarian 
Development in Kenya, Cambridge 1989; see also World Bank, Sub-Saharan Africa: 
From Crisis to Sustainable Growth. A Long-term Perspective Study, Washington, DC 
1989, and World Bank, Governance and Development, Washington, DC 1992. 

™ See Ray Bush and Morris Szeftel, ‘Commentary: Bringing Impenalism Back In’, 
Review of African Political Economy, no. 80, 1999, p. 168. Two cover stories of the 
Economist also provide a good measure of this kind of swing. Just three years after 
claiming in a cover story that ‘Sub-Saharan Africa is in better shape than rt has been 
in a generation’, on the cover of tts May 13-19, 2000 issue the Economist declared 
Africa to be The Hopeless Continent’. In excomating Africa’s ‘poor crop of lead- 
ers’, who by ‘personalizing power have ‘undermined rather than boosted national 
institutions’ and turned their countries into ‘shell states’, with the trappings of 
modernity but a hollow core, the magazine asked: ‘Does Afnca have some inher- 
ent character flaw that keeps 1t backward and incapable of development?’ Noting 
the contrast between the two cover stories, Johannesburg’s business magazine 
Financial Mail retorted: ‘Do the editors of the Economist have a character flaw that 
makes them incapable of consistent judgement’ see The Hopeless Continent’, 
World Press Review, October 2000, pp. 24-25. 
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began, we were among the first to point out that the ruling groups of 
the time, regardless of their ideological leanings, were more likely to 
be part of the problem than of the solution to Sub-Saharan Africa’s con- 
dition of underdevelopment. In an essay first published in 1968, we 
argued that the most central of these problems was a pattern of ‘surplus 
absorption’ that fostered the conspicuous consumption of urban elites 
and sub-elites in bureaucratic employment, the relatively high mass con- 
sumption of ‘labour aristocracies’ and the transfer abroad of profits, 
interests, dividends and fees of various kinds. By restraining the growth 
of agricultural productivity and domestic markets, this pattern perpet- 
uated the dependence of African economies on the growth of world 
demand for primary products. Unless the pattern changed, we observed, 
‘an acceleration of economic growth in tropical Africa within the existing 
political economic framework is highly unlikely and, as the phase of easy 
import substitution is superseded, a slowdown may actually be expected’. 


At the same time, a change in the pattern of surplus absorption capable 
of stimulating agricultural productivity required ‘an attack on the privi- 
leges of those very classes constituting the power base upon which most 
African governments are likely to rely’. We therefore characterized the 
economic development of tropical Africa-in the 19608 as “perverse 
growth”; that is, growth which undermines rather than enhances the 
potentialities of the economy for long-term growth’. At a time of general 
optimism about the prospects of economic development in Africa, and 
especially about the developmental role of African elites, we were thus 
rather sceptical about both. Indeed, we even noted how ‘the character of 
inter-elite competition in contemporary Africa and, in particular, the rise 
of the military to a position of special prominence, show the strength of 
forces driving the situation in a counter-revolutionary direction’. 


Despite such diagnostic parallels, however, our variety of political econ- 
omy differed radically from the NPE in two respects. It paid far greater 
attention to the global context in which African developmental efforts 
unfolded; and it was far more neutral on the role of states in devel- 
opmental processes. The global context loomed large in our view of 
the situation. Unlike the NPE, we attributed a key role to world capital- 
ism in constraining and shaping developmental efforts and outcomes at 
the national level. The pattern of surplus absorption that undermined 





3 Arnghi and Saul, Essays on the Political Economy of Africa, pp. 16-23, 33, 34; 
emphasis added. 
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the long-term growth potential of African economies—inchiding the 
conspicuous consumption of urban elites and the relatively high mass- 
consumption levels of assorted ‘labour aristocracies—owed at least as 
much to the integration of those economies in the global circuits of capi- 
tal as to the policies of African elites aimed at appropriating the largest 
possible share of the economic surplus. Moreover, as one of the passages 
quoted above shows, we realized that the supersession of the phase of 
easy import substitution would involve a tightening of the constraints 
that world capitalism imposed on national development in Africa. 


As we shall see, this was a political economy capable of predicting and 
explaining the African crisis of the 1970s. Nevertheless, it did not pro- 
vide any guidance to an understanding of the forces that would later 
transform the crisis into tragedy. We showed no awareness of the incip- 
ient turmoil in world capitalism, still less of the particularly disastrous 
impact that it would have on the political economy of Africa, in sharp 
contrast to its beneficial effects on other Third World regions, most nota- 
bly East Asia. In highlighting and seeking to repair these deficiencies, I 
shall begin by showing what we did and what we did not foresee about 
the African crisis. 


II. UNEVEN DEVELOPMENT OF THE AFRICAN CRISIS 


In spite of a widespread disposition to treat Sub-Saharan Africa as a uni- 
form developmental disaster, the sub-continent has had its fair share 
of success stories. In their study of sustained economic growth expen- 
ences in Africa between 1960 and 1996, Jean-Claude Berthélemy and 
Ludvig Soderling identify as many as twenty such experiences, four 
in North Africa and the remaining sixteen in Sub-Saharan Africa.4 
These are exceptionally good performances which compare very favour- 
ably with those of the ‘miracle’ economies of East Asia. As such, they 





4 A sustained strong growth experience is defined as ‘an uninterrupted period 
of 10 years or more, during which time the five-year moving average of annual 
GDP growth exceeds 3.5 per cent’. The sixteen Sub-Saharan experiences that met 
this standard had an average length of 15.4 years and an average annual growth 
rate of 7.1 per cent. See Jean-Claude Berthélemy and Ludvig Soderling, The Role 
of Caprtal Accumulation, Adjustment and Structural Change for Economic Take- 
Of Empirical Evidence from African Growth Episodes’, World Development, no. 2, 
2001; the above averages have been calculated from their Table 1. 
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provide conclusive evidence that, pace the Economist, African countries 
in comparison to othėr low-income countries have no ‘character flaw’ 
that makes them incapable of sustained development. For our present 
purposes, however, the main interest of these experiences lies in ‘their 
distribution over time. 


TABLE 1: Sub-Saharan Africa’s Success Stories, 1960—96 
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‘Total populehon m thousands by 2000: 
Botrwana 1,541 Male 11,308 
Cameroon 14,876 Maunttus 1,161 
Che d'Trorre 16,013 Mozambique 18,292 
Ethiopia 62,908 Namibia 1757 
Gaban 1,230 South Afoa 43,309 
Ghana 19,306 Togo 4577 
Kenya 30,669 Torma 35,119 
Lesotho 2,035 Uganda 3,300 
The total populenon of Sub-Saharan Afnca by 2000 was 650,946,000. 
f t Growth penod continues after 1996 


Source. Constructed from Jean-Chude Berth4lemy and Ludvig Sodering, The Role of Caprtal Accumulation, 
Adjustment and Structural Change for Economic Take-Off, p 325 
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In Table 1, I have classified the sixteen Sub-Saharan success stories by 
the years in which they started and the years in which they ended. As 
can be seen from the table, most success stories (12 out of 16) cluster 
in two groups: a larger group of experiences (8) that began in the 19608 
and ended in the 1970s, and a smaller group (4) that began in the 1980s 
and had not yet ended in 1996. With the exception of demographically 
insignificant Mauritius, the smaller group consists of countries that had 
disastrous developmental experiences in earlier years. Since their later 
growth did not compensate for their earlier contraction, their ‘success’ 
was largely fictitious. The larger group, in contrast, consists of true suc- 
cess stories and provides strong circumstantial evidence in support of 
our 1968 contention that the economic growth experienced by African 
countries at the time was ‘perverse’-—that is, a pattern which under- 
mined rather than enhanced their potential for long-term development. 
Indeed, all but one of the eight success stories that started in the early 
1960s ended in the 1970s, and the one that survived the 1970s (Kenya) 
ended in the early 1980s. Moreover, none of the countries that experi- 
enced these early successes appears again in the later group. 


There is nonetheless one aspect of the temporal distribution of Table 1 
that our diagnosis of 1968 leaves largely unexplained. This is the precipi- 
tous decline in the number of success stories that started in successive 
sub-periods: from eight in 1960—64, to three in 1965-69, to one in 
1970-74, to none in 1975~79. In part, the decline can be attributed to 
the dynamic of ‘perverse growth’. The extent of the decline, however, 
points to some major change in the conditions of African develop- 
ment—a change, that is, which drastically reduced the chances not only 
for ongoing experiences of strong sustained growth to continue, but 
also for new such experiences to begin. The idea that something more 
than ‘perverse growth’ was involved in the deterioration of economic 
conditions in Sub-Saharan Africa in the late 1970s is confirmed by the 
overall performance of the region. Table 2, opposite, shows the GNP per 
capita of different Third and First World regions and countries as a per- 
cent of ‘world’ GNP per capita, while Table 3 shows percentage changes 
in the values of Table 2 for select sub-periods and for the 1960-99 
period as whole.» 








3 The relative GNP per capita figures ın Table a are particularly suitable for measur- 
ing differences in national income and wealth, as well as advances or declmes in 
the world ranking of nations and regions by income and wealth. As we shall note 
later, they are very imperfect measures of differences in welfare. 
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TABLE 2: Regional GNP per capita as a percentage of world GNP per capita 








1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 1999 





Sub-Saharan Africa 19 18 17 18 16 13 12 11 10 
Latm Ametica 71 65 65 73 76 66 59 61 60 
M East & N. Africa 31 25 31 35 37 36 36 34 34 
South Asia 6 6 6 5 5 6 6 7 7 
East Asia” 7 7 7 9 11 13 17 23 25 
Third Workd* 16 15 16 17 18 18 19 22 23 
North Amenca 443 329 416 326 433 333 469 334 489 
Western Europe 328 439 353 416 384 462 411 468 417 
Australasia 339 338 331 375 321 393 317 4% 357 
Japan 282 355 500 535 578 640 715 719 7% 
First World 359 374 397 413 431 456 479 475 486 
Third World as a % 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 
of First World 





Source Our aulculatons based on Word Bank, Worid Tables, vols 1 and 2, 1984 and Word Bank, World Developrusst 
Indicators, CD ROM, Washington DC, 100L 

* [nctuding China 

"Work? GNP=r00 We have excluded from the calculebons of ‘work’ GNP per capita the former USSR and Hestern 
Europe, along with some Afnan, Aman and Laim Amenam countnes, because of lack of comparable data for one or 
more of the years chown in the table Nevertheless, ın 1999 the stztes mchuded mm the alculebon accounted for about 
96 7 per cent of word GNP The ‘wadd GNP per capita used to calculate the percentages of Table II 1s tirus a very dose 
gpprocmmation to the actual GNP per carpeta of the earth 


TABLE 3: Percentage changes in GNP per capita as a proportion of world 
GNP per capita 





1960-75 1975-90 1990-99 1965099 





Sub-Saharan Africa 5 -33 -17 —47 
Latin America 3 -19 2 -15 
M. East & N. Afnca 13 3 4 10 
South Asia -17 20 17 17 
East Asia 29 89 47 257 
Third World 6 12 21 44 
North America -26 44 4 10 
Western Europe 27 -1 1 27 
Australasıa 11 -15 13 5 
Japan 90 34 -2 150 
First World 15 16 1 35 
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Taken jointly, the two tables provide a synthetic overview of the com- 
parative success or failure of world regions. Three main features of 
the record stand out for comment. First, although Sub-Saharan Africa 
is by far the worst performer among Third World regions, this nega- 
tive record is almost entirely a post-1975 phenomenon. Up to 1975, 
the African performance was not much worse than that of the world 
average and better than that of South Asia and even of the wealthiest 
among First World regions (North America). It is only after 1975 that 
Africa experiences a true collapse—a plunge followed by continuing 
decline in the 1980s and 19903, which is the main reason for the com- 
paratively poor performance for the period 1960-99 as a whole. Here 
too, ‘perverse growth’ may help to explain the collapse but can hardly 
account for its extent. 


Second, the African collapse of 1975—90 was integral to a major change 
in the inter-regional unevenness of Third World economic performance. 
In this period a sharp bifurcation developed between the deteriorating 
performance of Sub-Saharan Africa, Latin America, and to a lesser extent 
the Middle East and North Africa, on the one hand, and the improving 
performance of East and South Asia on the other (see Table 3). The 
African collapse was a particularly extreme manifestation of this diver- 
gence. The question then arises of why the divarication occurred when it 
did, and why it proved particularly deleterious for Africa and particularly 
beneficial for East Asia. 


Finally, both the African collapse and inter-regional bifurcation were 
associated with an important reversal of tendencies within the First 
World itself. As the figures above show, the comparative performance 
of First World regions since 1960 has been characterized by three main 
tendencies. One is the very substantial improvement up to 1990 of 
Japan’s position, and its levelling off thereafter. Another is the less sub- 
stantial improvement of Western Europe’s position also up to 1990, 
and its less marked levelling off in the 1990s. The third is the deteri- 
oration of the North American position up to 1975 and improvement 
thereafter The question then arises of how these tendencies relate to 


*6 A fourth striking feature 1s that of the mutually counter-cyclical oscillahons of the 
North American and Western European values in Table 2 A discussion of this ten- 
dency falls beyond the scope of this paper. The oscillations are nonetheless taken 
into account in the identification of trends that follows. 
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one another and whether the African and Latin American collapses of 
the 19808 are in some way connected to the contemporaneous reversal 
in the fortunes of North America. 


In sum, what turned the crisis of Sub-Saharan Africa into tragedy, with 
disastrous consequences not only for the welfare of its people but also 
for their status in the world at large, was the region’s economic col- 
lapse of the 19808.” Although unique in its severity, the collapse was 
integral to a broader change of tendencies among First and Third World 
regions. The African tragedy must therefore be explained in terms 
of both the forces that brought about this transformation, and those 
that made its impact on Africa particularly severe. That is to say, we 
must provide answers to the following two basic questions. First, what 
accounts for the change in the fortunes of world regions of the late 
19708? And second, why did the change affect the performance of some 
Third World regions positively and others negatively, and the perform- 
ance of Sub-Saharan Africa far more negatively than that of any other 
Third World region? 


III. WORLD SYSTEMIC CONTEXT OF THE AFRICAN CRISIS 


A good part of the answer to the first question lies in the nature 
of the crisis that overtook world capitalism in the 1970s, and in the 
response of the hegemonic power, the United States, to it. The global 
crisis of the 19708 was simultaneously a crisis of profitability and of 
legitimacy." The crisis of profitability was due primarily to the world- 
wide intensification of competitive pressures on business enterprises 
in general, and industrial firms in particular, that ensued from the 
great expansion of world trade and production of the 19508 and 1960s. 
To some extent, the crisis of legitimacy emanated from the crisis of 
profitability. Policies and ideologies that had played an essential role 
in launching and sustaining the worldwide expansion of trade and 


7 On the broader sodal imphcations of the African collapse, see Mary Chinery- 
Hesse, ‘Divergence and Convergence in the New World Order’, in Adebayo Adedeji, 
ed., Africa Within the World: Beyond Dispossession and Dependence, London 1993, pp. 
144-7. 

3 See my The Long Twentieth Century. Money, Power and the Origins of Our Times, 
London 1994, pp. 300-56; and Arrighi, Beverly Silver et al, Chaos and Governance 
in the Modern World System, Minneapolis 1999. 
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production in the 1950s and 1960s—so-called Keynesianism, broadly 
understood—became counterproductive, socially as well as econom- 
ically, once the expansion intensified competition for increasingly scarce 
resources, human and natural. But the crisis of legitimacy was also due 
to the increasing social and economic costs of US reliance on coercion 
to contain the Communist challenge in the Third World. 


The initial response of the United States to the crisis—withdrawal 
from Vietnam and opening to China, but continued adherence to 
Keynesianism at home and abroad—only worsened it, provoking a pre- 
cipitous decline of US power and prestige. Integral to this decline 
was a widespread disenchantment (particularly acute in Africa) with 
the achievements of what Philip McMichael has called the ‘develop- 
ment project’ launched under US hegemony." This was not due to a 
deterioration of economic conditions in the Third World. For initially 
the global crisis seemed to improve the economic prospects of Third 
World countries, African states included. In the early 1970s, the terms 
of trade—especially, but not exclusively, for oil-producing countries— 
improved for them. Moreover, the crisis of profitability in First World 
countries, combined with the inflation of oil rents routinely deposited in 
Western banks and ‘extra-territorial’ financial markets, created an over- 
abundant liquidity. This excess liquidity, in turn, was recycled as loan 
capital on highly favourable terms to Third and Second World coun- 
tries—African states included. As a result, in the early 1970s the position 
of all Third World regions, except South Asia, if anything improved 
(see Table 2). Yet it was at this time that Third World countries, becom- 
ing increasingly impatient with the ‘development project’, sought to 
renegotiate the terms of their incorporation in the global political econ- 
omy through the establishment of a New International Economic Order 
(NIEO). There were at least three good reasons for this. 


The first was that, even in the best performing Third World regions, 
economic progress fell far short of the expectations aroused by decolon- 
ization and generalized industrialization or modernization. As Tables 
4 and 5 show, relative to First World countries, all Third World 
regions increased their degree of industrialization (as measured by 
the manufacturing share of GDP) and urbanization (as measured by the 


» Philtp McMichael, Development and Social Change: A Global Perspective, Thousand 
Oaks, CA 1996. 
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TABLE 4: Manufacturing as a percentage of GDP in region relative to 

















‘world’ average 

1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 I990 1998 
Sub-Saharan Africa 55 65 65 72 71 76 87 75 
Latin America 100 99 98 114 115 122 112 10 
M East & N. Africa 39 39 4440 41 57 69 69 
South Asia 49 52 53 65 71 74 81 76 
East Asia” 63 69 83 9 115 117 124 149 
Third World’ 77 80 81 94 100 105 107 114 
North America 99 100 90 89 88 85 83 90 
Western Europe 102 99 101 104 101 98 96 93 
Australasia 90 92 88 84 80 76 67 65 
Japan 123 120 131 120 120 126 126 115 
First World 103 103 103 101 100 1% 99 97 
Third World as a % 75 78 78 92 9 106 108 118 
of First World 
Source as Table 1 
* Induding China 
TABLE 5: Percentage of non-rural population in region relative to 

‘world’ average 

1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 1999 
Sub-Saharan Afnca 51 54 59 64 67 69 72 76 79 
Latin Amena 149 154 161 168 170 170 168 166 164 
M. Hast & N. Africa 91 9%8 105 110 111 117 121 126 128 
South Ama 51 51 53 56 59 59 59 60 61 
East Ama* 51 53 52 53 57 64 1 4 7 
Third World” 64 6 69 7 %7 79 &8& 84 86 
North America 212 207 207 202 1% 186 178 172 168 
Western Europe 206 204 206 205 199 191 183 178 173 
Australana 242 237 237 234 224 213 201 192 185 
Japan 190 193 200 207 200 191 183 177 #172 
First Worid 206 204 206 205 198 190 182 176 171 
Third World as a % 31 33 33) 35 38 4. 4&5 48 5 
of First World 
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non-tural share of total population) to a far greater extent than they 
improved their GNP per capita. Comparatively speaking, in other 
words, Third World countries were bearing the social costs of increas- 
ing industrialization and urbanization without the economic benefits 
they had expected to reap on the basis of the historical experience of 
First World countries. 


A second, and in part related, reason for the crisis of the ‘development 
project’ was that economic growth was doing little to alleviate poverty 
in the Third World. Already in 1970, the president of the World Bank, 
Robert McNamara, had acknowledged that the attainment of high rates 
of growth of GNP in low-income countries left infant mortality ‘high’, life 
expectancy ‘low’, illiteracy ‘widespread’, unemployment ‘endemic and 
growing’ and the distribution of income and wealth ‘severely skewed’.» 
Although for most of the 19708 the income of many Third World nations 
increased in absolute and relative terms, the welfare of their populations 
continued to improve at a slow pace, if at all™ 


Finally, improvements in the economic position of Third World regions, 
or at least some of them, vis-à-vis the First World seemed to fall far short 
of the generally perceived shift in the world balance of political power 
that followed the US debacle in Vietnam, Portuguese defeat in Africa, 
Israeli difficulties in the 1973 War, and the entry of the PRC into the 
Security Council of the United Nations. The first and second oil shocks 
were in part both effect and cause of this perceived change in the world 
balance of power. So too was the growth of North-South flows of capi- 
tal, both private and public. Third World demands for a NIEO sought to 
increase and at the same time institutionalize this ongoing redistribu- 
tion of resources.4 


The Lagos Plan of Action signed by African heads of State in 1980 still 
expressed the sense of empowerment that Third World governments 
derived from the crisis of US hegemony. But the Plan also reflected 
rapidly changing circumstances. These were, in part, an effect of the 





= Robert McNamara, ‘The True Dimension of the Task’, International Development 
Review, vol. 1, 1970, pp. 5—6. 

2 Dudley Seers, The Birth, Life and Death of Development Economics’, Development 
and Change, October 1979. 

= Stephen Krasner, Structural Conflict: The Third World Against Global Liberalism, 
Berkeley 1985. 
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slowdown in world trade and production, which after 1975 resulted 
in worsening terms of trade for most non-oil-producing Third World 
countries. More important, however, was a radically new response of 
the United States to the continuing slide in its power and prestige. This 
decline reached its nadir in the late 19708 with the Iranian Revolution, 
a further hike in oil prices, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, and a 
new and serious crisis of confidence in the US dollar. It was in this 
context that, in the closing years of the Carter Administration—and 
then with greater determination under Reagan—there occurred a drastic 
change in US policies. 


Militarily, the American government began avoiding the kind of battle- 
fields on the ground that had led to defeat in Vietnam, opting instead for 
war by proxy (as in Nicaragua, Angola and Afghanistan), confrontations 
of merely symbolic value, with insignificant enemies (as in Grenada 
and Panama), or bombardment from the air, where its high-tech war 
machine had an absolute advantage (as with Libya). At the same time, 
the US unleashed an escalation of the arms race with the USSR well 
beyond what the latter could afford. More important, the US government 
began resorting to economic policies—a drastic contraction in money 
supply, higher interest rates, lower taxes for the wealthy, and virtually 
unrestricted freedom of action for capitalist enterprise—that liquidated 
not just the legacy of the domestic New Deal but also, and especially, the 
Fair Deal for poor countries ostensibly launched by Truman in 1949.3 
Through this battery of policies, the US government started to compete 
aggressively for capital worldwide, to finance a growing trade and cur- 
rent account deficit in its own balance of payments; thereby provoking a 
sharp increase in real interest rates worldwide—and a major reversal in 
the direction of global capital flows. 


Thus the United States, which in the 19508 and 1960s had been the 
major source of world liquidity and of direct investment, in the 1980s 
became the world’s main debtor nation and by far the largest recipient 
of foreign capital. The extent of the reversal can be gauged from the 
change in the current account of the US balance of payments.™ In 
the five-year period 1965-69 that account still recorded a surplus of 


» See McMichael, Development and Social Change. 
™ Leaving aside ‘errors and omissions’, current-account surpluses are indicative of 
net outflows of capital and deficits of net inflows. 
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$12 billion, which constituted almost half (46 per cent) of the total 
surplus of G7 countries. In 1970-74, the surplus contracted to $4.1 
billion and to 21 per cent of the total of G7 countries. In 1975~79, the sur- 
plus turned into a deficit of $7.4 billion. After that the deficit escalated 
to previously unimaginable levels: $146.5 billion in 1980-84; $660.6 
billion in 1985-89; $324.4 billion in 1990-94; and $912.4 billion in 
1995-99. As a result of these escalating US deficits, the $46.8 billion 
outflow of capital from G7 countries of the 19708 (as measured by their 
consolidated current account surpluses for the period 1970-79) turned 
into an inflow of $347.4 billion in 1980-1989, and of $318.3 billion 
in 1990-1999. 


This was a reversal of historic proportions, that reflected an extra- 
ordinary, absolute and relative, capacity of the US political economy to 
attract capital from all over the world. It is likely that this was the single 
most important determinant of the contemporaneous reversal in the 
economic fortunes of North America and of the bifurcation in the eco- 
nomic fortunes of Third World regions. For the redirection of capital 
flows to the United States reflated both effective demand and invest- 
ment in North America, while deflating it in the rest of the world. At the 
same time, this redirection enabled the United States to run large defi- 
cits in its balance of trade that created an expanding demand for imports 
of those goods that North American businesses no longer found profit- 
able to produce. Since competitive pressures had become particularly 
intense in manufacturing industries, these imported goods tended to be 
industrial rather than agricultural products. 


These contrasting effects tended to split world regions into two groups. 
On the one hand, there were those that, for historical and geographical 
reasons, had a strong advantage in competing for a share of the expand- 
ing North American demand for cheap industrial products. These 
regions tended to benefit from the redirection of capital flows, because 
the improvement in their balance of payments lessened the need to com- 
pete with the United States in world financial markets. On the other 
hand, there were regions that, for historical and geographical reasons, 
were particularly disadvantaged in competing for a share of the North 
American demand. These areas tended to run into balance-of-payment 
difficulties that put them into the hopeless position of having to compete 


5 All figures have been calculated from IMF data. 
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directly with the United States in world financial markets. In broad 
outline, this seems to me the primary source of the bifurcation in the 
fortunes of Third World regions that began in the late 1970s and mate- 
rialized fully in the 1980s. 


A secondary but nonetheless significant source of the bifurcation 
was the emergence of the so-called Washington Consensus which 
accompanied the change in US policies in the military and financial 
spheres—what John Toye has aptly called the ‘counter-revolution’ in 
development theory.** The Berg Report and the string of World Bank 
reports on Africa that followed, as well as much of the NPE, were 
part and parcel of this counter-revolution. The development-friendly 
regime of the preceding thirty years was officially liquidated and Third 
World countries were invited to play by the rules of an altogether dif- 
ferent game—that is, to open up their national economies to the cold 
winds of intensifying world-market competition, and to rival each other 
and First World countries in creating within their jurisdictions the 
greatest possible freedom of movement and action for capitalist enter- 
prise. Especially in Africa, this new strategy of ‘structural adjustment’ 
was presented as the antidote to an increasingly discredited statist 
model, prevalent in the preceding thirty years. In practice, the cure 
often turned out to be worse than the disease.” Nevertheless, while 
the new strategy did not deliver on its promises of development, it 
did—knowingly or unknowingly—succeed in inducing Third World 
countries to adapt their economies to the new conditions of accumul- 
ation on a world scale created by the redirection of capital flows towards 


* John Toye, Dilemmas of Development: Reflections on the Counter-Revolution in 
Development Economics, Oxford 1993. 

= See, among others, Yusuf Bangura and Bjorn Beckman, ‘African Workers and 
Structural Adjustment: The Nigerian Case’, and Richard Sandbrook, ‘Economic 
Crisis, Structural Adjustment, and the State in Sub-Saharan Africa’, both in Dharam 
Ghai, ed., The IMF and the South: The Social Impact of Crisis and Adjustment, 
London 1991; Sawyerr, ‘The Politics of Adjustment Policy’; Paul Mosley and John 
Weeks, ‘Has Recovery Begun? Africa’s Adjustment in the 1980s Revisited’, World 
Development, no. 10, 1993; Susan George, ‘Uses and Abuses of African Debt, 
in Adebayo Adedeji, ed, Africa Within the World; Ademola Ariyo and Aferkhena 
Jerome, ‘Privatization m Africa: an Appraisal’, World Development, no. 1, 1998; 
Sarah Bracking, ‘Structural Adjustment Why It Wasn't Necessary and Why It 
Did Work’, Review of African Political Economy, no. 80, 1999; and Jake Lowinger, 
‘Structural Adjustment and the Neoclassical Legacy m Tanzania and Uganda’, 
unpublished paper. 
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the United States. The Washington Consensus thus contributed to 
consolidating the bifurcation in the fortunes of Third World regions. 


IV. THE AFRICAN CRISIS IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Why, however, did East Asia—and, to a lesser extent, South Asia— 
perform so much better than Latin America and, especially, Sub-Saharan 
Africa under these conditions? At least part of the answer is that, 
through the 1970s, Latin America and Sub-Saharan Africa had become 
far more dependent on foreign capital than Hast or South Asia. As the 
re-direction of capital flows towards the United States gained momen- 
tum, such dependence became unsustainable. Once the Mexican default 
of 1982 dramatically revealed how unviable the previous pattern had 
now become, the ‘flood’ of capital that Third World countries (and Latin 
American and African countries in particular) had experienced in the 
1970s turned into the sudden ‘drought’ of the 1980s. In the case of 
Africa, the literal Sahelian drought made things considerably worse. We 
should nonetheless bear in mind that the Mexican version struck Africa 
before the Sahelian, considerably reducing its capacity to cope with sub- 
sequent natural and man-made disasters. 


Greater previous dependence on foreign capital may explain why Latin 
America and Sub-Saharan Africa turned out to be more vulnerable 
than South Asia and East Asia to the drastic change in world-economic 
circumstances that occurred around 1980. Nevertheless, it can hardly 
explain why, under the new circumstances, South Asia and East Asia 
performed so much better than they had before 1980. Nor does it explain 
the persistence of South and East Asian improvement relative to Latin 
American and, especially, African deterioration. I suspect that in order 
to understand why the change in global context had such a persistently 
uneven impact on Third World regions, we must look at these regions 
as geo-historical ‘individuals’ with a specific pre-colonial, colonial, and 
post-colonial heritage which endowed them with different capabilities to 
cope with the change. 


3 See my ‘World Income Inequalities and the Future of Socialism’, NLR 1/189, 
September—October 1991, McMichael, Development and Social Change; Bracking, 
‘Adjustment’; Manfred Bienefeld, ‘Structural Adjustment: Debt Collection Device 
or Development Policy?’, Review (Fernand Braudel Centre), no. 4, 2000. 
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This is more easily said than done. In retrospect, one of the main 
weaknesses of our essays on the political economy of Africa is that 
they paid virtually no attention either to the resource endowments or 
to the political-economic configurations that Sub-Saharan Africa inher- 
ited from the pre-colonial and colonial eras, in comparison to those 
inherited by other Third World regions. As long as relationships among 
Third World regions were predominantly non-competitive, as they were 
through the early 1970s, this comparative heritage still mattered, of 
course, but not as much as it did when these relations became pre- 
dominantly and increasingly competitive, as they did in the 1980s and 
19903. Here, I will confine myself to illustrating the point with some 
remarks on the two regions with which I am more familiar, East Asia 
and Sub-Saharan Africa—which also happen to be the best and worst 
performers of the period under consideration. I will focus on three dis- 
tinct but closely related questions: labour, entrepreneurship, and state- 
and national-economy formation. 


Arthur Lewis's classic argument that underdeveloped regions are charact- 
erized by ‘unlimited supplies of labour’ never really applied to Africa, 
where labour appears to have always been in short supply.2? Sub- 
Saharan Africa’s primary form of interaction with the Western world 
in pre-colonial times—the import of guns and the export of slaves— 
undoubtedly worsened whatever structural shortage of labour relative 
to natural resources might have existed in the region prior to that 
interaction. As Eric Wolf notes, even before the slave trade took off, 
‘Africa was not . . . an area burgeoning with population . . . The scarce 
factor . . . was not land but labour.’ The subsequent depopulation 
and disruption of productive activities, directly or indirectly associated 
with the capture and export of slaves, left a legacy of low population den- 
sity and small local markets which, in many parts of Africa, persisted 
through the colonial era.* 





39 Arthur Lewis, ‘Economic Development with Unlimited Supplies of Labour’, 
Manchester School, no. 2, 1954. See my ‘Labour Supplies in Historical Perspective’, 
reprinted as chapter 5 in Arnghi and Saul, Essays on the Political Economy of Africa. 
The article was a critique not gso much of Lewis (who was aware of the limited appli- 
cability of hus theory to Africa) as of the application of Lewis's theory to Southern 
Rhodesia by W. L. Barber, in The Economy of British Central Africa, London 1961. 
» Eric Wolf, Europe and the People Without History, Berkeley 1982, pp. 204-5. 

2 See, among others, Bade Ommode, A Political Economy of the African Crisis, 
London 1988, pp. 14-15; and Walter Rodney, How Europe Underdeveloped Africa, 
Washington, DC 1974, pp. 95-013. 
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Under colonialism the supply of labour did expand; but so did the 
demand for it, as exploitation of African natural resources was stepped 
up. Large population surpluses, readily available for employment at the 
conditions obtaining in the formal sectors, were often present in urban 
areas. These conditions, however, were available only for that minority 
of the labour force which private or public employers chose to incor- 
porate in stable fashion within their organizations—they were, that is, 
the conditions of an ‘internal labour market’. Although here there was 
indeed a surplus of labour, in the conditions actually available in the 
‘external’ labour market supply tended to fall generally, and persistently, 
short of demand.” 


During and after de-colonization, the underlying shortage of labour was 
reproduced partly by a demand for Africa’s natural resources which 
remained brisk through the mid-1970s, and partly by the efforts of the 
newly independent states to modernize and industrialize. It was only 
after the collapse of the 1980s that Sub-Saharan Africa’s structural labour 
deficit turned into a labour surplus, evident in the sharp increase of 
migration in the 1980s in most Sub-Saharan countries, in spite of the 
collapse of urban ‘internal labour markets’ and diminishing rural-urban 
income gaps. Suffice it to mention that, at the end of the 1980s, African 
cities were growing at 6—7 per cent per annum, compared with only 2 
per cent for the rural areas.» 


In sharp contrast, East Asia inherited from the pre-colonial and colonial 
eras a condition of underdevelopment that approached Lewis's ideal type 
more closely than any other Third World region—certainly more closely 
than Sub-Saharan Africa, Latin America, the Middle East or North Africa, 
and at least as closely as South Asia. East Asia’s structural abundance of 
labour relative to natural resources had multiple origins. In part, it was 
due to the predominance in the region of the material culture of rice cul- 
tivation. In part, it was a consequence of the China-centred ‘population 
explosion’ which accompanied and followed the intensification of com- 
mercial and other exchanges with the Western world in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In part, too, it was due to the obsolescence 


a See Arrighi and Saul, Essays on the Political Economy of Africa, pp. 16-29. 

» Vali Jamal, ‘Adjustment Programmes and Adjustment: Confrontmg the New 
Parameters of African Economies’, in Vali Jamal, ed., Structural Adjustment and 
Rural Labour Markets in Africa, New York 1995, pp. 22-23. 
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and gradual abandonment of labour-intensive techniques in traditional 
industries, precipitated by the incorporation of the region within the 
structures of the European-centred world system in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. 


Through the 1950s and 1960s, the structural abundance of cheap labour 
relative to natural resources in the region was preserved by a general 
reliance of developmental efforts on the capital- and natural resource- 
intensive techniques typical of Western industrialization. It was only 
in the 1980s—when these efforts became both more labour-intensive 
and more successful—that the labour surplus began to be absorbed. 
Comparatively speaking, however, the surplus of labour in East Asia 
remains one of the largest among Third World regions. Especially in 
China, sustained economic growth has been associated with an intensi- 
fication of migratory flows to the centres of expansion which, in absolute 
numbers, far surpass similar processes in Sub-Saharan Africa. 


This first difference was crucial because, under the conditions of escalat- 
ing competition among Third World regions of the 1980s, the availability 
of a large, flexible and low-cost labour supply became the primary deter- 
minant of a country’s capacity to reap the benefits rather than bear the 
costs of the new conjuncture. Equally important, however, was the pres- 
ence of an indigenous entrepreneurial stratum capable of mobilizing 
the labour supply for capital accumulation within the region, so as to 
expand its share of the world market and of global liquidity. Fortunately 
for East Asia, and unfortunately for Sub-Saharan Africa, the discrep- 
ancy between local entrepreneurial resources inherited from the colonial 
and pre-colonial past was also far more favourable to East Asia. In this 
respect, indeed, the East Asian endowment was truly exceptional. By far 
the oldest and most extensive among the region’s entrepreneurial net- 
works were those embedded in the overseas Chinese diaspora. This was 
a network which had dominated the region for centuries; it continued to 
do so until it was overshadowed by Western and Japanese rivals, grow- 
ing under the carapace of their respective imperialisms, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. After the Second World War, the spread of 
economic nationalism restrained the expansion of all kinds of transna- 
tional entrepreneurship in East Asia. But it often promoted in hothouse 
fashion the formation of new entrepreneurial layers at the national level. 
All along, moreover, the structural abundance of labour relative to nat- 
ural resources continued to provide a favourable environment for the 
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emergence of such strata in trade and industry. But the greatest oppor- 
tunities for old and new strata to profit from the mobilization within and 
across borders of the regional labour supply came precisely when the 
crisis of the 1970s, and the US response to it, turned large, flexible and 
low-cost labour supplies into a powerful lever in competing for a share 
of the expanding US demand for industrial products. 


Nothing of the sort could be observed in Sub-Saharan Africa. All along, 
the region’s structural shortage of labour relative to natural resources 
created an unpropitious setting for the emergence and reproduction 
of entrepreneurial strata in trade and industry. In the pre-colonial era, 
the slave trade had not just intensified both labour and entrepreneurial 
shortages, it had also redirected already scarce entrepreneurial resources 
towards ‘the protection-producing industry’, to borrow Frederic Lane’s 
expression.” In the colonial era, protection-producing activities were 
taken over by colonial administrations and armies, while entrepreneurial 
functions in trade and production came to be exercised predominantly 
by foreigners—Africans, indeed, were often barred from operating 
businesses. As Bates noted, ‘indigenous people throughout much 
of Africa turned quickly, vigorously and skilfully to production for 
colonial markets’, members of indigenous agrarian societies even cham- 
pioning the cause of private ownership. Ironically, however, the primary 
agents of capitalism in the region—the governments of the colonial 
powers—often thwarted these tendencies by advocating and enforcing 
‘communal’ property rights.” 








4 On the transborder mobilization of the regional labour supply in East Asia, see 
Arrighi, Satoshi Ikeda and Alex Irwan, The Rise of Hast Asia: One Miracle or 
Many”, ın Ravi Palat, ed., Pacific-Asla and the Future of the World-System, Westport 
1993; and my “The Rise of East Asia: World-Systemic and Regional Aspects’, 
International Journal of Sociology and Social Policy, no. 7, 1996. For the vitality 
of the Overseas Chinese as a transnational entrepreneurial stratum in the pre- 
colomal, colonial and post-colonial eras, see Arrighi, Po-keung Hui, Ho-Pung 
Hung and Mark Selden, ‘Historical Capitalism, East and West’, revised version 
of a paper presented to the Institute for Global Studies at Johns Hopkins in 
December 1999. 

% See Frederic Lane, Profits from Power: Readings in Protection Rent and Violence- 
Controlling Enterprises, Albany 1979. 

% John Iliffe, The Emergence of African Capitalism, Minneapolis 1983. 

Y Robert Bates, ‘Some Conventional Orthodoxies m the Study of Agrarian Change’, 
World Politics, no. 2, 1984, pp. 240-44. 
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After independence, economic nationalism—whether capi} ist or anti- 


capitalist—scared away large numbers of non-African small bysinesses. a 


without creating a compensating number of new African Eritrepre- 


neurs. In the late 19708, Sub-Saharan Africa was thus at a disadvantage A 


in the incipient competitive struggle, not just because of its structural 
shortage of flexible and low-cost labour supplies, but also because of 
the sparsity of local entrepreneurial strata capable of mobilizing profit- 
ably whatever flexible and low-cost labour supplies existed. Whether 
the greater abundance of flexible and low-cost labour supplies brought 
about in Sub-Saharan Africa by the collapse of the 1980s will over time 
create a more favourable environment for the growth of an indigenous 
business class, remains to be seen. For the time being, by provoking 
a sharp contraction in domestic markets, the collapse has worsened 
rather than improved the prospects of such a development. 


Finally, these competitive advantages of East Asia and disadvantages 
of Sub-Saharan Africa were compounded by the very different legacies 
each inherited in the domains of state-formation and national- 
economic integration. Contrary to widespread belief, throughout the 
eighteenth century East Asia was ahead of any other region of the 
world, Europe included, in both respects. This early edge did not 
prevent, over the next century, the subordinate incorporation of the 
China-centred system of states and national economies within the 
structures of the European-centred system. Still, this did not erase 
the historical heritage of the China-centred system. Rather, it pro- 
moted a process of hybridization between the structures of the two 
systems which, after the Second World War (and especially after the 
crisis of the 19708), created particularly favourable conditions for the 
accumulation of capital. 


In sharp contrast to East Asia, Sub-Saharan Africa inherited from the 
pre-colonial and colonial eras a political-economic configuration that left 
little room for the construction of viable national economies or robust 
national states. Attempts to build these against all the odds did not 
on the whole get very far, in spite of the considerable legitimacy that 


+ Lancaster, ‘Political Economy and Policy Reform’, pp. 174-5. 
» See Arrighi, Hui, Hung and Selden, ‘Historical Capitalism, East and West’. 
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they enjoyed at the time of independence.*° At that time, as Mahmood 
Mamdani has emphasized, the core agenda of African nationalists com- 
prised three basic tasks: ‘deracializing civil society, detribalizing the 
Native Authority, and developing the economy in the context of unequal 
international relations’. While nationalist regimes of all political persua- 
sions made major strides in deracializing civil society, they did little 
or nothing to detribalize rural power. In Mamdanjs view, this is the 
reason ‘why deracialization was not sustainable and why development 
ultimately failed’.* The argument developed here suggests that African 
states would have probably failed economically even if they had been suc- 
cessfully detribalized. Nevertheless, the fact that African elites needed to 
detribalize the social structures they inherited from colonialism, if they 
were to create viable national states, did constitute yet another handicap 
in the intensely competitive environment created by the global crisis of 
the 1970s and the US response to it. 


We should add that the discrepancy between the developmental poten- 
tials of the two regions was magnified before the crisis by the preferential 
treatment that the United States accorded its East Asian allies in the 
early stages of the Cold War. As many observers have underscored, this 
preferential treatment played a critical role in the ‘take-off of the region’s 
economic renaissance. The Korean War, notes Bruce Cumings, func- 
tioned as ‘Japan’s Marshall Plan’. War procurements ‘propelled Japan 
along its world-beating industrial path’ Altogether, in the 20-year 
period 1950~70, US aid to Japan averaged $500 million a year. Aid 
to South Korea and Taiwan combined was even more massive. In the 


4° | disagree here with Pierre Englebert’s contention that ‘low-legitimacy states are 
not unique to Africa, but thelr concentration in the continent is unique among all 
regions of the world and accounts m part for the differential in economic perform- 
ance between Africa and the rest of the world’: State Legitimacy and Development in 
Africa, Boulder 2000, p. 6. I suspect that any valid and rehable indicator of state 
legrtrmacy—which to my knowledge has yet to be devised —would show that at the 
time of independence no such concentration can be observed, and that any subse- 
quent decrease in the relative legitmacy of African states was the outcome rather 
than the cause of Africa’s comparatively poor economic performance in the 1980s. 
# Mahmood Mamdani, Citizen and Subject: Contemporary Africa and the Legacy of 
Late Colonialism, Princeton 1996, pp. 287-8. 

* Bruce Cumings, ‘The Political Economy of the Pacific Rim’, in Ravi Palat, ed., 
Pacfic-Asia and the Future of the World-System, p. 31. 

4) Wilham Borden, The Pacific AlHance: United States Foreign Economic Policy and 
Japanese Trade Recovery 1947-1955, Madison, WI 1984, p. 220. 
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period 1946—78, military and economic aid to South Korea amounted to 
$13 billion ($600 per capita) and to Taiwan $5.6 billion ($425 per capita). 
The true dimensions of this munificence are revealed by the fact that the 
nearly $6 billion in US economic aid to South Korea in 1946-78 com- 
pare with a total of $6.89 billion for all of Africa and of $ 14.8 billion for 
all of Latin America in the same period.# 


Equally important, the United States gave the exports of its East Asian 
allies privileged access to the US domestic market, while tolerating their 
protectionism, state interventionism and even exclusion of US multi- 
nationals to an extent that had no parallel in US practices anywhere else 
in the world. ‘Thus, the three Northeast Asian political economies [of 
Japan, South Korea and Taiwan] had in the 1950s a rare breathing space, 
an incubation period allowed to few other peoples of the world’.*5 The 
political economies of Africa were given no such break. On the contrary, 
the centrepiece of US Cold War practices in Africa was the replacement 
of Lumumba’s democratic government with Mobutu’s predatory regime, 
at the very heart of the continent. By the time the world economic crisis 
of the 19708 set in, the Cold War had thus further increased the chances 
that Hast Asia would succeed and Africa fail in the coming competitive 
struggles of the next two decades. 


v. ‘BAD LUCK’ AND ‘GOOD GOVERNANCE’ 


It follows from this analysis that, contrary to the tenets of the Washington 
Consensus (and mutatis mutandis of most theories of national devel- 
opment), there exist no policies that are in themselves ‘good’ or ‘bad’ 
across time and space. What is good in one region may be bad in a dif- 
ferent region at the same time, or in the same region at a different time. 
Interestingly, starting from different premises, a distinguished World 
Bank economist, William Easterly, has recently reached very similar con- 
clusions. Easterly had already published a co-authored study in the early 
1990s entitled ‘Good Policy or Good Luck? Country Growth Performance 
and External Shocks’, which showed that the economic performance of 


“# Bruce Cumings, ‘The Origms and Development of the Northeast Asian Political 
Economy. Industrial Sectors, Product Cycles, and Political Consequences’, in F. C. 
Deyo, ed., The Poltical Economy of New Asian Industrialism, Ithaca, NY 1987, p. 67. 
4 Cumings, ‘Origins and Development of the Northeast Asian Political Economy’, 
p. 68. 
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individual countries varied considerably over time in spite of the fact that 
their governments continued to pursue the same kind of policy. Good 
economic performance thus seemed to depend more on ‘good luck’ than 
‘good policies’.45 In a recent article, Easterly has carried this claim one 
step further by showing that a significant ‘improvement in policy varia- 
bles’ among developing countries since 1980—that is, greater adherence 
to the agenda of the Washington Consensus—has been associated, not 
with an improvement, but with a sharp deterioration of their economic 
performance; the median rate of growth of their per capita income fall- 
ing from 2.5 per cent in 1960-79 to o per cent in 1980-98.” 


Easterly does not question explicitly the merits of the policies advocated 
by the Washington Consensus. Nevertheless, the two main explanations 
he offers for their failure to deliver on their promises constitute a devast- 
ating critique of the very idea that they were ‘good’ policies in some 
absolute sense, as their propagators maintained. Firstly, he suggests 
that they were subject to decreasing returns: when pursued beyond a 
certain point by a particular country, or pursued simultaneously by a 
growing number of countries, they cease to yield ‘good’ results. ‘While 
you may grow faster than your neighbour if your secondary enrolment 
is higher, your own growth does not necessarily increase as your (and 
everyone else’s) secondary enrollment ratios rise’. The second, and in 
Easterly’s view more important, explanation is that ‘worldwide factors 
like the increase in world interest rates, the increased debt burden of 
developing countries, the growth slowdown in the industrial world, and 
skill-biased technical change may have contributed to the developing 
countries’ stagnation’. 


Although not specifically formulated for African countries, for our pur- 
poses the striking fact about this dual explanation is how much closer 
it is to the diagnosis of the African crisis that underlay the Lagos Plan 
of Action than to that offered by the Berg Report and the NPE. For 
the explanation is an unmistakable, if implicit, recognition of the lack 
of factual justification for the World Bank and NPE’s claim that the 


+ William Easterly, Michael Kremer, Lant Pritchett and Lawrence Summers, ‘Good 
Policy or Good Luck? Country Growth Performance and Temporary Shocks’, Journal 
of Monetary Economics, val. 32, 1993. 

# William Easterly, The Lost Decades: Developing Countries’ Stagnaton in Spite 
of Policy Reform 1980-1998’, Journal of Economic Growth, vol. 6, 2001. 

4 Easterly, “The Lost Decades’, pp. 135, 137, 151-155. 
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‘bad’ policies and ‘poor’ governance of African elites were the primary 
causes of the African crisis. Rather, it suggests that the crisis has been 
due primarily to structural and conjunctural processes of the global 
economy, as the signatories of the Lagos Plan of Action would have 
wholeheartedly agreed. 


Structural processes of the global economy roughly correspond to the 
first part of Easterly’s explanation, which points to the fact that policies 
and activities that are associated with desirable attributes—such as 
national wealth, welfare and power—may be, and often are, subject to 
a ‘problem of composition’. Their generalization is liable to generate a 
competition that undermines their original objectives.49 Conjunctural 
processes of the global economy, by contrast, correspond to Easterly’s 
second explanation. For however important structural processes may 
have been in unleashing the global crisis of the 19708, the sudden 
change in world-systemic circumstances that occurred around 1980 was 
primarily the result of the response of the United States to it. It was 
this reaction, more than anything else, that provoked the world-wide 
increase in interest rates, the deepening of the global recession, and the 
increasing debt burden of Third World countries. The ‘improvement in 
policy variables’ promoted by the agencies of the Washington Consensus 
did nothing to counter the negative repercussions of these changes on 
Third World countries, and in all likelihood strengthened their tendency 
to reflate US power and wealth. 


This possibility is now entertained even in the columns of the New York 
Times. Its correspondent Joseph Kahn recently reported from the United 
Nations International Conference on Financing and Development in 
Monterrey, Mexico: 


Perhaps aside from China, the only country that appears to have benefited 
unambiguously from the trend toward open markets worldwide is the 
United States, where a huge inflow of caprtal has helped allow Americans 











49 For an early analysis of this kind of processes, see Arrighi and Jessica Drangel, 
The Stratificaton of the World Economy: An Exploration of the Semiperipheral 
Zone’, Review (Fernand Braudel Centre), Summer 1986; and my ‘Developmentahst 
Illusion: A Reconceptualization of the Semuperiphery’, in W. G. Martin, ed, 
Semiperipheral States in the World-Economy, Westport 1990. For a more recent anal- 
ysis, see Arrighi, Beverly Silver and Benjamin Brewer, ‘Industrial Convergence and 
_ the Persistence of the North-South Divide’, revised version of a paper presented to 
the International Studies Association m February 2001. 
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to spend more than they save, and to import more than they export. ‘The 
trend of globalization 1s that surplus capital is moving from the periphery 
countries to the centre, which is the United States’, said George Soros... 
[who] came to Monterrey to persuade leaders to back his idea of creating a 


$a7 billion pool . . . to finance development, especially when private capital 
flows dry up. ‘The US government view is that markets are always right’, 
Mr Soros said. ‘My view is that markets are almost always wrong, and they 
have to be made right’.» 


For the casualties of so-called globalization, first and foremost the peo- 
ples of Sub-Saharan Africa, the problem is not that ‘markets are almost 
always wrong, and they have to be made right’. The real problem is that 
some countries or regions have the power to make the world market 
work to their advantage, while others do not, and have to bear the costs. 
This power largely corresponds to what Easterly and his co-authors call 
‘good luck’. From the perspective developed here, what appears at any 
given time as good or bad luck has in fact deep roots in a particular 
historical heritage that positions a country or a region favourably or 
unfavourably in relation to structural and conjunctural processes within 
the world system. If this is what we understand by the terms, then the 
African tragedy has indeed been due to a large dose of bad luck—that 
is, to a pre-colonial and colonial heritage which has gravely handicapped 
the region in the intensely competitive global environment engendered 
by the US response to the crisis of the 1970s. Still, neither American 
responsibilities for the change in the world conjuncture, nor African bad 
luck in being ill-equipped to compete in the new conditions, absolve 
the African elites from their failure to do what was in their power to 
make the collapse of the 1980s less severe, and alleviate its disastrous 
social consequences. 


Let me briefly state what, in my view, are the three most conspicuous 
failures. First, although there was very little that the ruling groups in 
Africa could have done to prevent the change in systemic circumstances 
that precipitated the economic collapse of the region in the 1980s, they 
could nonetheless have mitigated it if they had been more realistic about 
the sustainability of the region’s prior pattern of economic growth. This 
might have led to greater restraint—not just in fostering conspicuous 
consumption but also, and especially, in assuming levels of foreign 
indebtedness that magnified the region’s vulnerability to the change of 








r ‘Globalization Proves Disappointing’, New York Times, 21 March 2002. 
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systemic weather. In this respect, the Lagos Plan of Action’s call for col- 
lective self-reliance was right on target. Unfortunately it came too late 
and, worse still, led to no action at all. 


Second, once the change had occurred, it would probably have been 
less damaging to default on the foreign debt than to reschedule it 
under the conditions dictated by the World Bank. In the short-run, 
the collapse would have been more severe; but the negative long-term 
effects of the ‘good policies’ imposed by the agencies of the Washington 
Consensus would have been avoided. In this respect, UNPAAERD was 
a bad bargain for Africa from the start—all the more so, once African 
states kept their side of the bargain while wealthy countries and their 
agencies did not. 


Third, and most important, even assuming that there was nothing that 
the ruling groups of Africa could have done to pre-empt or mitigate the 
economic collapse of the 1980s, there was much that they could have 
done to alleviate its impact on the well being-of their citizenry. This 
brings us to the issue of the relationship between national wealth and 
national welfare. Over the last half century, it has become increasingly 
evident that the global hierarchy of wealth, as measured by relative GNP 
per capita, is very stable. With few exceptions; low-income countries 
tend to remain poor, high-income countries tend to remain rich, and 
middle-income countries tend to remain in-between.* At the same time, 
it has also become evident that within each stratum there is consider- 
able variation in the degree of welfare (as measured by a variety of social 
indicators) enjoyed by the citizens of different states. 


It follows that, while there may be little that most states can do to 
upgrade their national economies in the global hierarchy of wealth, 
there is always something that each can do to increase (or decrease) 
the well-being of its citizenry at any given level of poverty or wealth.” 


3 See Arrighi and Drangel, ‘Stratfication of the World Economy’; and Roberto 
Patrido Korzeniewicz and Timothy Patrick Moran, ‘World-Economic Trends in the 
Distribution of Income, 1965-1992’, American Journal of Sociology, no. 4, 1997, PP- 
1000-1039, especially Table 5. 

} Peter Evans has recently underscored this possibility with specific reference to 
the experiences of Kerala, India and Porto Alegre, Brazil in ‘Beyond “Institutional 
Monocropping”: Instituhons, Capabilities, and Deliberative Development’, unpub- 
hshed paper. See also Santosh Mehrotra and Richard Jolly, Development with a 
Human Face: Experience in Social Achievements and Economic Growth, Oxford 1997. 
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In the African context, the kind of detribalization that Mamdani advo- 
cates would have probably yielded greater returns than any other strategy. 
From this standpoint, most African ruling groups have probably done 
far less than was in their power to do. But it is not at all clear whether 
and to what extent they have on the whole been more deficient than 
the ruling groups of other countries and regions, the United States 
included. Indeed, if we take into account differentials in wealth and 
power, it seems likely that they have been comparatively less so. 
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BLOOD IN THE SNOWS 


Reply to Wang Lixiong 


HE STARTING POINT of Wang Lixiong’s ‘Reflections on Tibet’ 

is the proposition that the Tibetan people have been active 

participants in the destruction of their own culture. The logic 

of the argument is one often employed by those responsible 
for injustice—that is, to heap the blame on the victim. It is reminiscent 
of the view once advanced by apologists for the apartheid regime in 
South Africa: since blacks made up the majority of the police force, and 
since hundreds of thousands of black people flocked from neighbour- 
ing countries to work in South Africa’s dust-choked mines, the system 
could not be as bad as its critics supposed. But colonialism and injustice 
are never consensual: they are always achieved through the use of force, 
and perpetuated through the brutalization and degradation of the native 
people. It was, after all, Mao who announced that political power grows 
out of the barrel of a gun. 


It is true that Tibetans played an active part in the Cultural Revolution, 
and this fact cannot be wiped out of history. It should, however, be put 
into proper perspective, and the actual nature of their participation sub- 
jected to examination. The Cultural Revolution is a difficult topic not 
only for Tibetans but also for the Chinese. The strategy of China’s lead- 
ers has been to blame it all on the Gang of Four, with nothing more 
being said about the others who plundered or killed. The question, 
‘What did you do during the Cultural Revolution?’ is not an easy one to 
put to Chinese of a certain age; it tends to bring any conversation to a 
halt, with much being left unspoken or passed over in discomfort. Tibet 
was swept up in the fervour of the times, just like the rest of China; 
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many did go on to destroy religious buildings, to denounce friends and 
neighbours as reactionaries, or to revolt against their teachers. It was a 
mass movement from which no individual was exempt. Nor was there 
any question of watching passively from the sidelines: it was either 
denounce or be denounced—the Party allowed no other option. The 
brave few who refused to participate in the madness paid the price of 
being branded as enemies of the people and subjected to mass-struggle 
sessions. Only the crudest notion of freedom could suggest that such par- 
ticipation was a ‘choice’ for the ordinary men and women of the time. 


Millenarian insurgency 


Nevertheless, as Wang should know, there were Tibetans who resisted, 
and faced the full wrath of the Party. In 1969 there was widespread 
rebellion throughout Tibet, eventually crushed by the PLA. The best- 
documented episode is the revolt led by Thrinley Chodron, a young nun 
from the xian (county) of Nyemo, who marched her followers—armed 
with swords and spears—to the local Party headquarters, and slaugh- 
tered both the Chinese officials and the Tibetan cadres working for 
them. At first the Party ignored the massacre, thinking it was a mani- 
festation of the Cultural Revolution—as we know, murders could be 
exonerated if they fell under the rubric of class struggle. But the author- 
ities soon realized that these Tibetan peasants were rebelling not in the 
name of the ‘newly liberated serfs’ but in defence of their faith. What was 
more, they targeted only Chinese Party officials and those Tibetans seen 
as colluding with the colonizing power. The revolt spread from Nyemo 
through eighteen xians of the Tibetan Autonomous Region (TAR), and 
the Party was forced to send in the PLA to suppress it. Thrinley and fif- 
teen of her followers were eventually captured and brought to Lhasa for 
public execution. Even today, the Party has expurgated this episode from 
the historical record as it fails to conform to their image of liberated 
peasants—or, indeed, to Wang’s portrayal of Tibetans joyfully ‘casting off 
the spectre of the afterlife that had hung over them for so long’. 


Wang concedes that there was widespread revolt in 196g—although 
this contradicts his perception of a docile and submissive Tibetan 
peasantry—but attempts to portray it in a very different light. His 





1 See Wang Lixiong, ‘Reflections on Tibet’, NLR 14, March-April 2002, translated 
by Liu Xiaohong and A. Tom Grunfeld. 
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account secularizes the rebellion, explaining it in utilitarian terms—the 
peasants wanted to protect the gains of the initial land reforms from 
the extension of People’s Communes—while stripping it of the cultural 
and religious elements that reveal its nationalist content. In doing so, 
he grossly distorts the historical record. For example: Thrinley Chodron 
told the PLA after her capture that she had been visited by a bird who 
had come as a messenger from the Dalai Lama, and who had told her to 
drive out the Chinese. Other rebels claimed to be reincarnations of Ling 
Gesar, the mythical hero-king of Tibetan epic who fought for the Buddhist 
religion. There can be no mistaking the symbolism here. Indeed, we 
can describe the revolt of 1969 as a millenarian uprising, an insurgency 
characterized by a passionate desire to be rid of the oppressor. 


Before Wang claims this as fresh evidence of the retarded mind of the 
native, he might wish to consider the broader historical record of peas- 
ant and national revolts that have begun with visions and voices. If the 
Maid of Orléans is the best-known European instance, similar cases are 
to be found even in Chinese history. The leader of the Taiping Rebellion 
Hong Xiuquan, from rural Guangxi, was said to be the Son of God and 
the younger brother of Jesus Christ. His illiterate disciple, Yang Xiuqing, 
claimed to have spoken with the Holy Ghost while in a trance. Foreign 
gods thus inspired the Chinese uprising against what they saw as alien 
and despotic Manchu rule; the Tibetans can at least claim to have 
heard native voices. Wang is surely familiar with the heroic status attrib- 
uted to such psychotic figures as Hong Xiuquan and Yang Xiuging 
within Chinese national narratives—their promotion to the pantheon of 
modern revolutionary heroes. Yet he balks at Tibetans hailing the revolt 
of 1969 as a national movement against a colonial oppressor. Wang 
tries to suggest that the Cultural Revolution was a ‘liberating’ experi- 
ence for the Tibetans, who could now cast off their gods and spirits. But 
the millenarian nature of the revolt suggests something else: that it was 
induced, rather, by the deep fracturing of the self caused by the Cultural 
Revolution, which attempted to erase every trace of Tibetan identity. 


Wang’s argument that the Red Guards could not have reached remote 
areas of Tibet because of the lack of transportation and manpower also 
needs qualification. The Red Guards were charged with such revolution- 
ary fervour that they would have walked barefoot through the mountains 
to get to Tibet, so desperate were they to bring revolution to its snowy 
peaks; but there was strong pressure from Beijing not to let them go. 
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Far from being a period of mindless chaos, the Cultural Revolution was 
a carefully orchestrated affair in Tibet, and the Party was always in con- 
trol. There were sound strategic reasons for keeping the Red Guards 
away from the border areas. This was the height of the Cold War in the 
Himalayas, India and China were on a war footing after the Sino-Soviet 
rift, the Russians had moved closer to the Indians and the CIA was 
still aiding several thousand Tibetan guerrillas based in Nepal. Tibet 
was a flashpoint and the Party did not want any disturbances in such 
a militarily sensitive region. Order reigned in the midst of disorder. 
Another aspect that Wang ignores was the overall division of the Cultural 
Revolution into two main factions. In Tibet, these consisted of the 
Rebel Group—supported by Red Guards from China, and seeking the 
overthrow of the ‘power holders—and the Alliance group, made up 
mainly of the Party leadership and cadres in Tibet. The Rebels were 
strong in urban areas, with Lhasa, the capital, more or less under their 
control, while the Alliance dominated the countryside, forcibly prevent- 
ing Chinese Red Guards from venturing into its zones. Members of 
the Alliance faction actually blocked the road leading from Chamdo to 
Lhasa, and Red Guards trying to enter the region from China were held 
and beaten up by organized Party mobs. These were the practical politi- 
cal realities of Tibet at the time. 


Wang's assertion that most of the destruction in Tibet took place during 
the Cultural Revolution also fails to tally with the historical record. As 
he himself admits, the monasteries and temples had been emptied long 
before, and ‘the PLA had bombed them as it re-established control’ after 
the 1959 Rebellion. In fact, the destruction of religious sites in Eastern 
Tibet—outside the TAR—had begun in 1956, under the guise of sup- 
pressing local uprisings in Gansu, Qinghai, Yunnan and Sichuan. In 
May 1962, the Panchen Rinpoche submitted a long memorandum to 
the Party Central Committee, detailing the terrible failures of Chinese 
government policies throughout the entire Tibetan region. Two passages 
prove categorically that much of Tibet’s cultural heritage had already 
been destroyed. The Panchen Rinpoche writes: 


Our Han cadres produced a plan, our Tibetan cadres mobilized, and some 
people among the activists who did not understand reason played the part 
of executors of the plan. They usurped the name of the masses, they put 
on the mask [mianju] of the masses, and strred up a great flood of waves 
to elrminate statues of the Buddha, scriptures and stupas [rehquaries]. 
They burned countless statues of the Buddha, scriptures and stupas, threw 
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them into the water, threw them onto the ground, broke them and melted 


them. Recklessly, they carried out a wild and hasty [fengedang chuangru] 
destruction of monasteries, halls, ‘man? walls and stupas, and stole many 
ornaments from the statues and precious things from the stupas 


Referring only to the area within the boundaries of the TAR when he 
speaks of Tibet—the situation was probably worse in other Tibetan dis- 
tricts—+the Panchen Rinpoche goes on: 


Before democratic reform, there were more than 2,500 large, medium and 
small monasteries ın Tibet. After democratic reform, only 70 or so mon- 
asteries were kept in existence by the government. This was a reduchon 
of more than 97 per cent. Because there were no people living in most of 
the monasteries, there was no-one to look after their Great Prayer Halls [da 
jing tang] and other divine halls, or the lodgings of the monks. There was 
great damage and destruction, both by man and otherwise, and they were 
reduced to the point of collapse, or beyond.” 


This memorandum to the Central Committee was written four years 
before the Cultural Revolution. 


There is no need to resort to the kind of cheap psychological analysis 
Wang adduces to explain why Tibetans turned against the sacred sym- 
bols of their religion during the Cultural Revolution. The real reasons 
are far more straightforward. One of these lay in the Party’s need to 
restrict the inter-factional struggle in an area which, as we have seen, 
was highly sensitive militarily. As soon as things looked like getting out 
of hand the Central Committee issued an order that, in these zones, 
the struggle should not be formulated as a fight between the ‘two lines’. 
Such conflict was thus essentially confined to the towns, especially 
Lhasa. The result was that, in most rural areas of Tibet, the ferocity of the 
Cultural Revolution was shifted away from the battle between the two 
factions and directed instead towards an attack on tradition, under the 
call to smash ‘The Four Olds’. In this effort, no stone was left unturned. 
The Red Guards may not have entered far into the countryside but 
CCP rule penetrated every crevice of the vast Himalayan landscape. The 
Party’s hegemony was so deeply entrenched at this time that even the 
way a peasant slept was said to indicate ideological orientation—some- 


2 ‘Seventy-Thousand Character Petition’, in A Poisoned Arrow: The Secret Report of 
the Tenth Panchen Lama, London 1997, pp. 51-2 (translation modified). 
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one who lay with their head towards the west was accused of turning 
away from Chairman Mao, since he was ‘the Sun that rises in the East’. 
One of the crimes of which the Panchen Rinpoche was accused during 
his trial by Red Guards in Beijing was of having anti-Party and reaction- 
ary dreams. (The Red Guards here, it should be noted, were not Tibetans 
but Chinese students.) 


The Cultural Revolution was exported from China to the High Plateau 
by the Communist Party, much as opium was forced upon China by 
British gunboats—and eagerly consumed by the Chinese. Do we con- 
demn the starving coolie for resorting to narcotics to escape the pains 
of his empty stomach, or do we censure the drug-pushing masters of 
a foreign empire who, despite endless pleas and petitions, directed the 
expeditions? There is no doubt that individual Tibetans committed des- 
picable acts in the course of the Cultural Revolution; and many of them 
today hold senior posts in the regional Communist Party. In fact, such 
deeds are now viewed as a badge of party loyalty. Wang fails to mention 
the fact that in China, in the 1980s, the CCP purged ‘three categories of 
people’ who had committed crimes during the Cultural Revolution, but 
that in Tibet, despite repeated appeals by leaders such as the Panchen 
Rinpoche, no such purge took place. Hu Yaobang noted in his speech 
at the Tibet Work Forum in 1984 that he had received written submis- 
sions from both traditional leaders and CCP members, urging the Party 
to expel such people; instead he promoted them, saying they could be 
reformed. The real reason was that the Communist Party could not find 
anyone else they could trust to run Tibet so dutifully. The stark contrast 
between the policy implemented in the TAR and that applied to the 
rest of China highlights the classic colonial tactic, often observed in 
Western imperial practice, whereby the hegemonic power seeks to 
cultivate loyal and servile natives to guard its interests. China rules 
Tibet differently from China, because there it faces the problems of 
being a colonial power. 


Colonial attitudes of the Chinese intelligentsia 


How, Wang asks, was it possible for supposedly devout Tibetan 
Buddhists to destroy their temples and smash their holy statues? The 
answer he urges upon us is that the Cultural Revolution was a liberat- 
ing experience for the Tibetan peasantry, who now ‘forcefully asserted 
that they would rather be men in this life than souls in the next—a 
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fine phrase but utterly meaningless, since it ignores the fact that such 
choices were made by people with bayonets at their back. Wang is, 
indeed, quite unable to explain the actions of these newly liberated 
men once the bayonet was removed and—as Wang himself attests—the 
peasants rushed to rebuild the temples and monasteries and reinstate 
the Buddha’s statue among the ruins. Complaining that ‘the Tibetans’ 
reaction to the liberalization of the eighties is hard to understand’, he 
offers some convoluted remarks about how the native now needed to 
atone for his sins. 


Given Wang’s current stature among the Chinese intelligentsia, such 
propositions raise a much more serious and pervasive issue. It seems 
that asking some Chinese intellectuals—be they Communist Party offi- 
cials, liberal democrats or dissident writers—to think about Tibet in an 
objective and reasonable manner is like asking an ant to lift an elephant, 
it is beyond their capabilities and vision. Their perception is impaired 
by racial prejudice and their imagination clouded by the convictions and 
certainties of all colonial masters. Wang’s essay exhibits the same arro- 
gance of reasoning and contempt for the native mind—into which he 
purports to have delved deep, and to have felt the heartbeat of a simple- 
ton. His Tibetans are governed by demonic gods and live in a permanent 
state of fear, in awe of terrifying spirits—a state Wang ascribes to the 
Himalayan ecology: 


alone, this savage expanse of earth and sky inevitably pro- 
duced a feeling of being overwhelmed by such preponderance, a terrifying 
sense of isolation and helplessness, repeated down the generations. Fear 
provoked awe, and awe gave rise to the totem of deities and monsters... 
Fear formed the core of the Tibetans’ spiritual world 


This approach will be familiar to anyone who has studied the implant- 
ation of Western colonialism in Asia and Africa, or read the works of 
early Christian missionaries on the religions and cultures of the peo- 
ples they subjugated. The strategic positioning of the natives as living in 
‘fear’ and ‘awe’ of the gods drains the people of agency. It is a device used 
by colonizers to strip their subjects of their humanity and of the ability 
to reason. Wang’s text accordingly reveals next to nothing of the native 
worldview but divulges a great deal about the mindset of the colonizer. 
This seeks to reduce the native’s status to that of an infant—allowing the 
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colonial master, by contrast, to assume the position of a wise adult, and 
thus justify his rule. The crude environmental determinism of Wang’s 
imagined Tibetan Weltanschauung is, in fact, a redaction of the works 
of such early Western colonial cadres as Austin Waddell, whose book 
on ‘Lamaism’, as he disparagingly called it, was published in 1904— the 
year of the British invasion of Tibet, in which Waddell played a leading 
role. It is still used as an authoritative source in China. Wang’s use of 
language and tone are strikingly similar to Waddell’s. Yet the concept 
of an awe-inspiring and terrifying physical geography begs an obvious 
question: is it really the native who is intimidated by the surroundings 
in which he and his ancestors have lived for thousands of years, or 
is it rather the foreign visitor to the Tibetan plateau who is struck by 
the unaccustomed expanses of the grasslands or the scale of the moun- 
tains? If anything, history suggests that human beings, far from being 
intimidated by their environments, have always sought to control their 
different natural surroundings in order to carve out a living. Wang’s 
theory of Tibet is a romanticized description of his own urban ennui— 
little more than pop psychology, presented as serious thought. 


Mao worship 


What is more worrying is Wang’s failure to reflect upon his own cul- 
ture and society. His description of the Mao cult is typical of this. Mao, 
he argues, ‘replaced the Dalai Lama as the god in [the Tibetans’] mind’ 
in a process of religious substitutionism—the natives were in awe of 
the new foreign god, and saw him as more powerful than the local 
deity. Such simplistic reasoning is, again, reminiscent of Western colo- 
nial and evangelizing views—Wang’s version of Friday, worshipping 
the footsteps of his white master. the native is struck dumb with won- 
derment at what befalls him. As evidence, Wang cites the ludicrous 
examples of Tibetan peasants marching behind portraits of Mao at har- 
vest-time, and of Mao’s picture adorning every household wall—as if 
this was unique to the Tibetan peasantry. Was it they alone who ele- 
vated Mao to the level of a god? Wang—who, as a citizen of China, 
has had to live in the midst of totalitarianism for much of his life—is 
peering so deep into the native soul here that he loses sight of where 
he’s standing. In a delirious moment, he is akin to the man so 
entranced by the buttercup in front of him that he has no perception 
of the forest he is in. 
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In fact, there was nothing peculiarly Tibetan about the ritualistic treat- 
ment of Mao. Every schoolchild in China sang: 


The sun rises in the Hast, 
No, it is not the sun, 
But the brilliant rays of the Chairman. 


Didn’t everyone in China sport a badge of Mao? Didn't the Chinese peas- 
ant labour in the paddy field with a banner of Mao fluttering in the 
wind, and didn’t the Chinese, too, recite quotations from Mao when 
they jumped out of bed every morning? Such behaviour was to be found 
throughout the People’s Republic, carefully choreographed by the CCP. 
Wang can hardly be unaware that Mao worship was not simply a Tibetan 
experience. Indeed, the fanatical devotion extended towards the Great 
Helmsman and the Party by elements of the Chinese population—where 
we find instances in which the corpses of ‘class enemies’ were cannibal- 
ized, as proof of dedication to Mao—exceeded anything in Tibet. If we 
applied Wang’s own logic, not to the colonized natives but to these mem- 
bers of his own society, we would apparently have to conclude that their 
preference for eating each other, rather than living in filial obedience to 
their ancestors, was a sign that they were liberated men. 


Wang's argument that the Tibetans were attracted to Mao’s totalitarian- 
ism because they were, by nature, submissive is identical to that used 
by Western Sinologists when they explain Mao’s sway by essentializing 
the Chinese peasantry as, again, naturally obedient and submissive to 
authority. In fact, it was a young Tibetan, the Panchen Rinpoche, who 
put forward by far the most extensive criticism of Mao’s policies of com- 
munization and the Great Leap Forward—when millions of Chinese 
apparently accepted that melting down their household utensils would 
enable them to overtake Britain in steel production. Similarly, it was the 
people of Eastern Tibet who staged the most extensive revolt in China 
against the imposition of People’s Communes. This hardly suggests a 
subservient people, taking Mao into their hearts. 


Far from seeing Mao as a god, in some rural areas of Tibet the people did 
not even know who he was. Their first encounter with the colonizer was 
usually through the local PLA and Party cadres. There is a scene—fic- 
tional, but revealing—in a Tibetan novel, Joys and Sorrows of an Ordinary 
Family, by Tashi Palden, which describes a meeting convened by the 
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Party to initiate the Cultural Revolution. The stage is decorated with por- 
traits of Mao and, as the crowd gathers, the heroine asks the person 
sitting next to her who he is. A local Party activist has to inform her 
that he is Mao Zedong. Later in the narrative, when Mao dies, the local 
Party issues a decree setting out the exact form of behaviour and mode of 
dress required. In the evening, Party activists secretly spy on every house 
to make sure the correct rituals are being observed. 


Such uniformity of behaviour, dress and outward expression of loyalty 
is clearly indicative not so much of a peculiar Tibetan mindset as of 
life under a totalitarian regime. When the Tibetan peasants carried pic- 
tures of Mao and red flags to their barley fields, they were merely going 
through the motions required of them. If they really found this behav- 
iour as emotionally gratifying as Wang suggests, we would have to ask 
why they discarded it as soon as they had the opportunity to do so. 
The fact that, the instant it was permitted, Tibetans not only shook off 
the uniforms of the Cultural Revolution but pulled down the red ban- 
ners and hoisted prayer flags in the valleys, discarded the Chairman’s 
‘Thoughts’ and brought out long-hidden prayer-books, restored their 
native gods to their altars and sent thousands of young people to join 
the monasteries, hardly supports the notion that Maoist rituals were psy- 
chologically irresistible to them. It rather suggests that, given the choice, 
Tibetans will prefer their own religion. 


Manichean iconographies 


Frantz Fanon has famously described the colonial mentality as domi- 
nated by a Manichean set of oppositions—white and black, good and 
evil, salvation and damnation, civilization and savagery, superiority and 
inferiority, intelligence and emotion, self and others, subject and object. 
Wang offers a rather neat illustration of this type of perception in a foot- 
note in which he contrasts the Chinese representation of the Buddha 
of Compassion as ‘a beautiful woman’ to Tibetan pictures of her as ‘a 
dark giant wearing a necklace of skulls-—the classic colonialists’ view of 
their own deity as benign, while their subjects’ god is dark and wrathful. 
As well as a total ignorance of Tibetan Buddhist iconography, the com- 
parison reveals a sad lack of knowledge of Chinese cultural history and 
tradition. The religion prevailing in Tibet was also the court religion of 
Chinese emperors for several dynasties, and many in China shared the 
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same faith and pantheon. In fact, hundreds of Chinese came to study in 
Tibetan monasteries throughout the centuries; some stilt do. 


The religious icons Wang finds so alien were therefore the same as 
those propitiated by many Chinese followers of Buddhism. The worship 
of Mahakala, a wrathful form of the Buddha, was introduced to China 
during the Tang Dynasty, and Chinese monks at the time recorded its 
widespread popularity. For centuries there existed a Mahakala temple in 
Beijing, decorated with murals and statues of the same fierce deities that 
Wang finds so abhorrent. It was destroyed by the Communists in 1970; 
the Capital Stadium stands on the site today. Such religious imagery is 
therefore not as alien to the Chinese mind as Wang supposes, and his 
portrayal of these practices as peculiarly Tibetan only reveals how suc- 
cessful the Communists have been in erasing China’s memory, so that 
the younger generation now suffer from a sort of amnesia in respect to 
their own traditions. 


The great Urdu—Hindi writer Premchand wrote in his novel Godan (‘Gift 
of a Cow’) that when one is being trampled by a giant tyrant, there is not 
much one can do except tickle his foot. The mass adoration for Mao in 
both China and Tibet was the product of a frenzied fervour, generated 
by the Party and ritually reinforced by its propaganda machine. Besides 
the coercion from above, there was overwhelming group and social pres- 
sure to conform, coupled with a dismissal of any individual sentiments. 
A similar, uniform outward loyalty can be found among all those who 
endure life under a totalitarian regime—it is a form of foot-tickling. 
The speedy rejection of the Mao cult is the clearest indication that the 
Tibetan peasants were feigning compliance. I agree that there may have 
been moments of fervour or frenzied emotion and that, under such cir- 
cumstances, deep and long-buried resentments can resurface. Indeed, 
the Party clearly sought to provoke such feelings, and it could be argued 
that its entire mobilization strategy thoughout both China and Tibet was 
in large part based on them. But as we know, such behaviour is often 
temporary and does not necessarily indicate a deep shift in people’s sen- 
timents or in what they hold sacred. In his discussion of Malay peasants 
in Weapons of the Weak, James Scott makes a more perceptive point 
about the behaviour of those who face overwhelming odds: they resort to 
‘everyday forms of resistance’, which typically involve a fake compliance 
and dissimulation. The Tibetan peasants went along with the demands 
of the Party largely because they knew very well that to do otherwise 
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would meet with cruel punishment. It was not that they felt ‘liberated’ 
from their religious bondage, but rather that their fear of the wrath 
and retribution of the Party was greater than their fear of the afterlife. 
Visiting temples and monasteries ın Tibet today, one often finds old 
statues and paintings reinstalled on their altars with notes that indicate 
which ones survived the Gang of Four’s destruction because the local 
people had hidden them away. In other words, the outward display of 
compliance concealed strongly held values and strategic decisions. 


Shadow suzerainty of the Qing 


The present Chinese government’s claim of sovereignty over Tibet has 
been acquired by military conquest; its rule rests on might—brute facts, 
which Wang’s highly selective account of the historical relations between 
China and Tibet effectively blurs. Wang chooses to begin his discussion 
of Sino-Tibetan relations with the Qing dynasty—which was, indeed, 
the period when contact between the two was at its most developed, 
and imperial engagement in Tibetan domestic affairs most marked, 
although Chinese imperial involvement with Tibet can be traced back 
to the Mongol era. In practice, however, there was no direct imperial 
administration, and when the Emperors did intervene it was at times 
of great internal turmoil there. The establishment of the office of the 
Amban, or Imperial Commissioner, occurred at a time when Tibet was 
suffering invasion by the Gurkhas, in 1788 and 1792. For the Tibetans 
this was a costly waz, and they sought the support of the Qing to repel the 
intruders. The Qing, fearing foreign incursion in such vulnerable fron- 
tier regions, naturally sided with the Tibetans, and the Manchu general 
Fu Kang’an recommended the establishment of a permanent imperial 
resident in Lhasa. This marked the beginning of the first attempt at 
direct rule of Tibet, with the Amban being given equal status to the Dalai 
Lama and the power to supervise the appointment of Tibetan govern- 
ment officials and high-ranking lamas. 


The relationship between the Qing Court and Tibet did not, however, 
amount to the establishment of sovereignty by one country over another. 
Luciano Petech’s detailed study China and Tibet in the Early Eighteenth 
Century (1950), drawing upon both Tibetan and Chinese sources, argues 
that the Qing position in Tibet can, at best, be described as a protector- 
ate—the Chinese authority of the time a ‘shadowy form of suzerainty’. 
Similarly, Willliam Rockhill, a scholar and American diplomat at the 
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turn of the last century, writes in his study of the relationship between 
the Dalai Lamas and the Manchus that ‘he [the Dalai Lama] had been 
treated with all the ceremony which could have been accorded to any 
independent sovereign, and nothing can be found in Chinese works to 
indicate that he was looked upon in any other light’. Imperial influ- 
ence in Tibet depended on domestic conditions and external threats: the 
Tibetans were quite happy to seek the Emperor’s support when faced 
with intrusions from the south, but Qing authority was quickly dis- 
carded once the borders had been secured. 


At the time of the Gurkha Wars the Tibetans were in no position to reject 
the imposition of Manchu rule by the army they had invited to assist 
them. But it is clear that the establishment of the Amban’s office was 
never seen by the Tibetans as signalling their acquiescence to rule from 
Beijing. As Wang’s own account shows, the Amban’s role had little effect 
either on Tibet’s domestic or its external relations, and his presence 
in Lhasa was largely disregarded by the Tibetans as long as their own 
borders were not menaced. Indeed, three Ambans were assassinated by 
Tibetans, in r750 and 1905—-contradicting Wang’s portrayal of an amica- 
ble if ineffectual co-existence. The Qing clearly recognized the impotence 
of their position, and more than twenty of the hundred or so Ambans 
appointed by the Emperor never even took up their posts—some failing 
even to begin the perilous journey and others dying on the way. 


The lack of Qing authority in Tibet was most glaringly demonstrated in 
its dealings with British India. By the late nineteenth century, the British 
were pushing for trade routes into Tibet, and land routes from India to 
China. At the Chefoo Convention of 1876 the Chinese granted British 
access to Tibet, leading to the signing of the Anglo-Chinese Convention 
of 1890 between the Amban and Lord Lansdowne. This gave the British 
the right to trade and to send missions to Lhasa, as well as fixing the 
boundary between Tibet and Sikkim. The Tibetans, far from acquiescing 
in the agreement, proceeded to fortify the border, advanced troops up 
to the frontier and refused to allow the British to implement the rights 
conceded by the Chinese. The British soon found that the Chinese were 
in no position to enforce terms on the Tibetans, who simply would not 
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accept Beijing’s right to sign any agreement regarding their territory. 
It was incidents such as these that led to Lord Curzon’s exasperated 
remark that Chinese suzerainty over Tibet was a ‘constitutional fiction’. 
British frustrations eventually led to the full-scale military invasion of 
Tibet under Younghusband in 1904. This broke the Tibetans’ power to 
resist the Chinese and, once again, forced them to seek the aid of the 
Qing court, leading to a disastrous but short-lived retaliatory invasion 
by the Chinese in 1909. When the Qing regime collapsed in 1911 the 
Tibetans severed all ties with China, expelled the Amban and his mili- 
tary escort and declared independence, thus ending nearly two centuries 
of Qing authority in the region. Between 1911 and 1950 Tibet enjoyed 
total control over its external and internal affairs. 


‘Under compulsion of circumstances’ 


On the eve of the Chinese Communist invasion in October 1950, 
Tibet was to all intents and purposes an independent state. Chinese 
Nationalist attempts to regain power over the territory had been unsuc- 
cessful, partly because of internal problems in China but mainly because 
the Tibetans were determined to oppose any Chinese presence. After 
1904, the British were also prepared to counter any extension of Chinese 
power in the region, and every mission that the Nationalist government 
sent to Lhasa was balanced by a similar British delegation. Whatever the 
nature of the polity that prevailed in Tibet during this period, its authori- 
ties were determined to preserve their independence from China and 
initially did everything they could to secure international support. But by 
1950 the situation in the world—and in Asia—had dramatically altered. 
With Indian independence the British renounced any imperial interest 
in Tibet, while the new administration in India lacked the military 
capability of its former colonial master when it came to countering 
the CPP government in Beijing. The other relevant power was, of 
course, the United States; but because of Tibet’s geographical situation 
as an isolated, landlocked country, the Americans offered only limited, 
clandestine support. 


The tiny, ill-equipped Tibetan Army was no match for the 40,000 
battle-hardened PLA soldiers that invaded in October 1950. After 
its capitulation the Army’s commander, Ngabo Ngawang Jigme, was 
appointed by the Lhasa government to negotiate with the Chinese. On 23 
May 1951 the Chinese authorities and the Tibetan delegation signed the 
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Seventeen-Point Agreement—more formally known as the ‘Agreement 
for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet—which formed the basis for the 
incorporation of Tibet into the People’s Republic of China. As Nehru 
remarked, it was signed ‘without joy and under compulsion of circum- 
stances’. The Agreement virtually guaranteed a special status for Tibet 
within the PRC, since no other province, nationality or region reached 
such a formal accord with Mao’s newly established government. It placed 
Tibet in a unique position, theoretically entitling it to enjoy the same 
status as Hong Kong and Macau today. It pledged that Tibet’s traditional 
polity would be protected and that, above all, the institution of the Dalai 
Lama and his administration would continue to be the functional gov- 
ernment. The only two conditions of real importance to Beijing were 
that China would conduct Tibet’s foreign relations and station PLA 
troops in the region; these were designed to erase Tibet’s international 
personality and to consolidate China’s geo-political advantage. 


Wang is right to argue that, in the early period, the CCP’s primary objec- 
tive was to establish the strategic and legal integration of Tibet within the 
new China, and that Beijing was willing to make concessions to this end. 
Nine years later, however, the whole of the Tibetan region erupted in 
revolt. The causes of this uprising were manifold, but its primary source 
was Beijing’s failure to appreciate the ethnic dimension of the Tibetan 
issue. The Seventeen-Point Agreement and the promise not to impose 
reforms applied only to the Tibetan Autonomous Region, the area under 
the immediate control of the Dalai Lama and his government in Lhasa. 
The Tibetan population in Eastern Tibet, situated in the present-day 
provinces of Gansu, Yunnan, Sichuan and Qinghai, were subjected to 
the same reforms and political campaigns as the rest of China. The 
Tibetans in these areas—Amdo and Kham—rebelled in 1956, and it was 
not until 1960 that the Communists were able to subdue the revolt. As a 
consequence, hundreds of refugees from the eastern areas poured into 
Central Tibet, turning it into a theatre of anti-Chinese resistance. The 
fact that the CCP had retained the previously existing social and polit- 
ical system in Central Tibet, under the control of the Dalai Lama, 
did not allay apprehensions about China’s ultimate goals. Despite the 
Party’s characterization of the revolt—as upper-class resistance to social 
reform—the Tibetan Rebellion was a national one, supported by all 
classes. In fact, the bulk of the protests came from ordinary people and 
the poor, resentful not only of the Chinese but also of what they saw as 
the Tibetan ruling class's surrender of the interests of the nation. The 
Communists, after all, had done everything they could to appease the 
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Tibetan elite and absorb them into their infrastructure by promising 
them a role in the new regime. 


Despite the inequalities of the traditional Tibetan social system, there had 
been few popular peasant uprisings in the country’s history. Struggling 
to come to terms with this, Wang falls back as usual on his conception 
of the awe-struck native mind: 


What explains such an unusual degree of deference and obedience? The 
answer surely Hes ın the deeply rooted rehgious traditions of Tibet . 

if they [the peasantry] committed the crime of idefang them superior or 
‘enriching themselves with dubious wealth’, the dreadful punishment that 


awaited them would far outweigh any earthly gains.’ 


Wang’s colonial assumptions forestall any serious empirical investiga- 
tion of Tibetan social reality. The peasantry were certainly badly treated 
and the system of land distribution unjust, yet because of Tibet’s vast 
size and scant population, there were not thousands of peasants with- 
out land or a right to livelihood, nor were they plagued by economic 
uncertainties about their future. In this sense, they were better off 
than vast layers of the urban and rural poor in pre-revolutionary China, 
who proved more open to the CCP’s promises of reform. The Tibetan 
peasantry lived in isolated, sparsely populated areas; traditional society 
consisted of village and nomadic communities, with few political ten- 
sions between the various groups. Down to the middle of the twentieth 
century Tibet had an essentially pre-modern economy, based on agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency. The vast majority of peasant families produced 
their own food and clothing, and there was little trade or market devel- 
opment. Before the 19508, it was almost unheard of for tsampa—barley 
flour, the staple diet—to be bought and sold in the market. Even in 
a city like Lhasa, families relied on relatives from the countryside to 
supply their basic needs. 


This is not to paint a picture of happy smiling peasants—their life was 
full of hardship. In addition to economic inequalities, the social system 
was sharply delineated between commoners and aristocracy, with the 
former totally excluded from state affairs and burdened with heavy 
taxation by aristocratic and monastic landlords. There was much resent- 
ment, resulting in petitions to the Lhasa government from individual 





5 ‘Reflections on Tibet’, p. 91. 
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families. The reasons why this never led to open socio-economic rebel- 
lion are complex—as are the causes of the failure of working-class revolt 
in the industrialized West. But economic grievances alone are rarely 
sufficient to spark an uprising; a sense of injustice can be perceived on 
different levels, and the development of class consciousness is many- 
sided, involving cultural, social and economic factors. 


Politics of reincarnation 


The question of how the Tibetans’ belief system has impinged upon 
their social and political attitudes is, indeed, a vital one, but demands 
far subtler treatment than Wang is able to provide. Certainly, a belief 
in karma and reincarnation would have a discernible influence both 
on people’s everyday behaviour and in their response to larger issues. 
Reincarnation is based on the idea that the beneficial effects of working 
hard and doing good deeds in this life will accumulate in the next one. 
This does not have to imply passivity—on the contrary, it can inspire one 
to play an active role in order to alter one’s position. The implication of 
Wang’s argument is that the Tibetans’ beliefs paralysed any capacity for 
social change; this is far from true. While not experiencing upheavals on 
the scale witnessed in some parts of the world during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, Tibetan society has undergone a continuous process 
of change and redefinition, clearly visible in the religious reformation 
that took place. There were also many political conflicts, involving mass 
mobilizations—often very violent—on the basis of regional or sectarian 
interests. Assassinations of Dalai Lamas were common—only three 
lived to maturity; others died in mysterious circumstances, sometimes 
on the verge of assuming political power. Far from being a paralysing 
factor, the belief of retribution in their future lives did not even stay the 
Tibetans’ hands in murdering their highest religious authorities. The 
Rebellion of 1959 is further proof, should it be needed, that the Tibetans 
have no natural aversion to violence, or resistance. But the uprising was 
carried out in the name of nationalism and in defence of cultural auto- 
nomy, rather than as defiance of economic conditions. 


In fact, the rhetoric of modernity had most appeal for the young aristo- 
crats and sons of wealthy merchants who had travelled outside the 
country and had the opportunity to witness changes abroad. As in 
most parts of the non-Western world, the call for reform was primarily 
generated by external influences and supported by the new urban intel- 
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ligentsia. In 1943, when a group of radical Tibetans met in Lhasa to 
found the first Tibetan Communist Party, they were all children of 
wealthy merchant or aristocratic families. The bulwark of a reactionary 
religious community with mass peasant support meant there was very 
little chance of internal reform. Earlier attempts—such as the thirteenth 
Dalai Lama’s invitation to English educationalists to run newly established 
schools, in the 1930s—had been similarly thwarted. The students were all 
children of Tibetan aristocrats, but the institutions were eventually closed 
down as a result of opposition from the monasteries, who mobilized the 
masses through such slogans as: ‘In the Holy City of Lhasa, there is an 
unholy school’. The religious community—the Gelugpa Monastery in 
particular—viewed any reform as a threat to its hegemony. 


Once the Communists took over, there was even less chance of reforms 
succeeding without coercion. However liberal the early measures of the 
CCP may have been, they were seen by the vast majority of Tibetan 
people as colonial impositions. While in some respects the peasantry 
might have welcomed land reform or the abolition of feudal labour serv- 
ice, the Party’s anti-religious policies antagonized them. The positive 
effects of the early reforms were also undermined by the indiscriminate 
assault of the Anti-Rebellion Campaign, in which thousands of ordinary 
people accused of involvement in the 1959 Rebellion were sent to labour 
camps. The question of reform in such a traditional society is a com- 
plex one; but it is impossible to abstract it from the national element 
in the relationship between China and Tibet. As long as criticisms of 
‘backward’ Tibetan practices were seen as coming from an alien source, 
the response would naturally be a defensive one. As Lu Xun said, ‘If a 
man slaps his own face he will not feel insulted, whereas if someone else 
slaps him, he will be angry’. 


Wang depicts the traditional society of Tibet as dark and corrupt, with 
the common people living on the brink of a precipice. This was also the 
perception of the CCP. Yet their response to the situation when, in 1959, 
they seized the reins for themselves, was to plunge Tibet into depths 
of misery it had never known before. The economic and living condi- 
tions of the people plummeted sharply between 1960 and 1979; in many 
areas people were forced to live on a single meal a day. It was not until 
the 1980s that living conditions began to improve, under the new lead- 
ership of Hu Yaobang. But although Hu’s reforms were welcomed, for 
many Tibetans they did not go far enough—as was evident in the wide- 
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spread unrest of the late 1980s. As Wang rightly suggests, the new 
reforms were seen as merely redressing the wrongs done in the previ- 
ous decades. Even liberal leaders like Hu were not prepared to address 
the fundamental questions of Tibetans’ rights. In retrospect, the reforms 
of the 1980s could be seen as placating Tibetan resentments at a time 
when the new leadership in Beijing was seeking legitimacy, and the posi- 
tion of the Party in Tibet was growing more precarious. 


The limitations of Party hegemony were demonstrated by the popular 
welcome afforded to the delegation sent by the Dalai Lama in 1979, 
which was mobbed by hundreds of people in the areas it visited. Their 
reaction shocked the Chinese leadership; it gave a clear sign that, in 
the hearts and minds of the people, the Dalai Lama still ruled Tibet. 
It was while the delegation was in Eastern Tibet, on its way to Lhasa, 
that Chinese officials finally realized there might be an uncontrollable 
show of loyalty to the Dalai Lama and suggested to Ren Rong, the Party 
Secretary in Lhasa, that the visit to the TAR should be cancelled. Ren 
confidently replied that the people of the Region had a heightened sense 
of class consciousness. Like Wang, he had badly misjudged the situ- 
ation. The Cultural Revolution, far from liberating the peasantry, had 
fuelled deep resentment towards Beijing’s authority. 


Party marionettes 


Many of the reforms initiated by Hu have now been discarded and a 
new process of colonial rule enacted in their place. The ‘autonomy’ of 
regional bodies such as the National People’s Congress and the Political 
Consultative Conference is utterly spurious, existing only on paper. It is 
true that the 1980s saw a steady rise in the number of Tibetan cadres and 
senior Party officials, and that Tibetan was made the official language 
of the region. But it was comrades such as Raidi and Pasang—who had 
held senior posts in the regional Party since 1967 and who were both 
widely known to be illiterate in Tibetan—that the CPP appointed to lead- 
ership positions. The overriding objective of Tibetanization’ was to place 
faithful apparatchiks in positions of power. In fact, many of the senior 
Tibetan Communists cultivated by the Party since the 1950s—or, in the 
case of Tian Bao, since the Long March—were incapable of reading 
their own language. Tibetan leaders both inside and outside the Party 
complained bitterly about these appointments, but even Hu Yaobang 
could not dismiss them. As he told the Tibet Work Forum in 1984, 
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they were the ones considered most loyal to the Party and Fatherland. 
Hu’s attempts at reform were further confounded by resistance from the 
Chinese cadres who refused to surrender their power in the region, or 
to accept that the last thirty years of their work in Tibet had been, as Hu 
termed it, ‘a mistake’. When Hu and Wu Jinghua later fell from power, 
these officials celebrated openly and seized the chance to undo all the 
liberal policies they had established. 


Tibetans are indeed well represented on bodies like the National People’s 
Congress and the People’s Consultative Conference. In fact I would go 
further and say that they are over-represented, given the size of the 
Tibetan population. But their presence in such august institutions does 
not mean that they have either the power or the voice to articulate the 
actual views of the people. It is a symbolic gesture, designed to show the 
inclusiveness of the Fatherland. Tibetan members of these bodies are 
selected and approved as model citizens by the CCP, and very often 
their positions are given as a reward for loyalty to the Party. Among 
most ordinary Tibetans, they enjoy neither respect nor trust. There is 
a joke about these people, which goes something like this. What are 
the responsibilities of the People’s Congress representatives and the 
People’s Consultative Conference members? They are three: one, to 
shake hands when they enter the meeting hall; two, to dap hands after 
the speech; and three, to raise hands when the vote is counted. It would 
be utterly naive to suppose that the Tibetan presence on these bodies 
demonstrates a genuine inclusiveness. Whether at regional or national 
level, these Tibetans carry out only what I would call a ‘messenger’ role: 
they serve as a caste whose duty is to provide a symbolic presence, and 
to act as mouthpieces for the CCP. Their role is not to voice the will of 
the Tibetan people, but to disseminate the Party’s will to them. 


Today, the Party has managed to subdue the Tibetans’ anger not through 
gaining their consent but by instituting a greater degree of integration 
within the PRC. The policies of the last few years show that the Chinese 
government has adopted the classic colonial strategy of containment 
and absorption. The most vocal opponents of Chinese rule over the last 
decade have come from the religious community. Monks and nuns have 
been virtually confined to the monasteries while the Party has carried 
out purges of religious influence in public life. However, this has not 
been an easy matter, with thousands of followers in religious groups 
presenting a formidable challenge to the CCP. The Chinese authorities 
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know that religion represents a powerful nationalist ideology in Tibet, 
with the ability to mobilize the public and to contest the authority of 
the Party. This was starkly highlighted during the selection of the new 
Panchen Lama in 1995. While Beijing was able to impose its own candi- 
dates, Tibetans refused to acknowledge the Party appointee. The incident 
may have caused the final loss of CCP authority over the religious 
groups, united in their opposition on this matter Even Tashilhunpo 
Monastery, the traditional seat of the Panchen Lamas and always seen 
as loyal to the Party in the past, refused to co-operate or provide an 
abode for the official candidate. All senior Tibetan lamas have spurned 
the Party’s decision and have refused to endorse the appointment, 
except when made to do so by force. This showed the ability of cultural 
groups to organize and mobilize their members for a common purpose. 
Religious followers have remained loyal to their faith. 


The problem is heightened by the fact that, although almost all Tibetan 
religious leaders are in exile, the Party knows that they occupy the peo- 
ple’s hearts and minds. Furthermore, religious faith is closely associated 
with ethnic identity and nationalism. Monks and nuns have been at the 
forefront of anti-Chinese demonstrations and are viewed as defenders of 
Tibetan culture and traditions. They command the loyalty and respect of 
the local population, while the local CCP leaders are seen as alien and 
corrupt. Beijing is engaged in a contest with the public, with the issues 
of leadership and legitimacy at stake. It fears above all the loss of control 
in terms of social, moral and political authority. But it knows that the 
people have lost any faith in Communism or in the Party, which can no 
longer generate support by appealing to its past revolutionary achieve- 
ments or to the evils of its predecessors. 


Dissolving the spell 


The combination of religious faith, ethnic identity and social and eco- 
nomic disadvantage, real or perceived, provide fertile soil for Tibetan 
nationalism. Despite economic improvements over the last decade, the 
majority of Tibetans view their position as marginalized and disadvan- 
taged in today’s China. In this sense, Wang is right. While on the surface 
the Party has managed to contain the latent nationalistic aspirations 
of the Tibetan people, these factors, together with the presence of a 
powerful leadership in exile, do indeed provide a major threat to the 
CCP. The solution to the Tibetan problem, however, is neither complex 
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nor difficult nor does it require any major concession by the Chinese 
government. The notion of Tibet as an integral part of China is a recent 
invention by the Communist Party in its process of nation building. 
Tibet has never been central to the Chinese imagination. There was 
never any Chinese Woody Guthrie to warble, ‘This land is our land, from 
the crest of the Himalayas to the shores of the South China Sea’: the 
Party conjured up this sentiment after 1950. The spell can vanish as 
quickly as it was made to appear. Tibet is not Palestine or Kashmir, with 
extreme passions on both sides backed by centuries of religious bigotry. 


In fact, China’s main interest in Tibet is strategic. But since the Dalai 
Lama has declared that he does not want independence for Tibet and 
is willing to meet China’s concerns by agreeing to relinquish control 
of foreign affairs and defence to Beijing, China should recognise that 
giving Tibet genuine autonomy would not endanger either the PRC’s 
security or its position in the world. If Tibet were to be granted this 
autonomy tomorrow, or even independence, China would not collapse. 
The Chinese leadership should be wise enough to accept that the Dalai 
Lama’s offer would meet their own concerns and at the same time allow 
Tibetans the genuine freedom to practise their culture and tradition. 


EFRAIN KRISTAL 


‘CONSIDERING COLDLY...’ 


A Response to Franco Moretti 


N HIs ‘Conjectures on World Literature’, Franco Moretti makes 

the bold suggestion, which he treats as if it were a law of literary 

evolution, that the literatures of the periphery arise ‘from the 

encounter of Western form and a local reality’.' In what amounts 
to a literary manifesto, Moretti proposes a programme in which world 
literature should essentially be studied as a set of variations on a Western 
theme: economic pressures of the centre on the periphery are, by and 
large, homologous to those in the literary field, and the response to these 
by writers in the periphery can only be a range of compromises with 
them. In a companion essay, ‘The Slaughterhouse of Literature’, Moretti 
explains why he gives pride of place to the novel in the study of world lit- 
erature: ‘my model of canon formation is based on novels for the simple 
reason that they have been the most widespread literary form of the past 
two or three centuries and are therefore crucial to any social account of 
literature (which is the point of the canon controversy, or should be)’* 
Moretti distinguishes an ‘academic canon’, which he dismisses as incon- 
sequential, from the ‘social canon’ that he seeks to explain according to 
objective laws of literary evolution.) Academics, he maintains, can deter- 
mine their own canon when the literary phenomena they study cease to 
matter in the social arena. Hence English professors and the like have 
a greater say in determining which poets survive, because the study of 
poetry is no longer of any moment Moretti is open to the possibility 
that in the future the novel may not matter much either, but in the 
meantime, this is the genre around which he sets out to organize the 
study of world literature for the last two or three hundred years. 
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Moretti’s focus on the novel as crucial to any account of world literature 
is certainly well taken, and his hypotheses about it are both innovative 
and illuminating. But his dismissal of the social significance of other 
genres is less persuasive. Why doesn’t poetry follow the laws of the 
novel, as Moretti proposes them? After all, does it really make sense to 
argue that T. S. Eliot’s poetry had less of a cultural impact than Joyce's 
narrative fiction, or that it was any less read? Would it be possible to 
tell the story of the Russian contribution to world literature without 
Pushkin, Mayakovsky or Akhmatova? Even if, for the sake of argument, 
one were to accept that poetry is socially insignificant in Western Europe 
in the 20th century, Moretti would still need to explain why prior to this 
fatal date poetry does not appear to fit his model. 


In what follows I would like to test Moretti’s conjectures against the case 
of Spanish American literature, where poetry does matter.’ In Spanish 
America poetry was the dominant literary genre, and the essay or socio- 
logical treatise was of far greater significance than the novel until at 
least the 1920s, if not later. It is emblematic that Sarmiento’s Facundo 
(1845}—a sociological treatise about a caudillo—had a greater bearing 
on the history of the novel of the Latin American dictator than any 





! ‘Conjectures on World Literature’, NLR 1, January-February 2000, p. 6a. 

2 See Modern Language Quarterly, vol. 61, no. 1, 2000, p. 227. 

3 Moretti has advocated a programme for the study of literature along Darwinian 
lines for some years. See his essay ‘On Literary Evolution’, first published m 1987, 
and now in Signs Taken for Wonders, London and New York 1997, pp. 262-78. 

4 The Slaughterhouse of Literature’, p. 227. 

3 The case of Brazil would unnecessarily complicate my theme, so I will concentrate 
here on writers from Spanish America. There are clearly umportant commonalities 
between the literatures of Brazil and Spanish America. But there are also signifi- 
cant differences that would warrant special treatment, although without altering 
the substance of my argument. Unlike Spanish America, Brazil was the seat of an 
Empire (when the Portuguese court moved to Rio de Janerro after the Napoleonic 
invasion of the Iberian Peninsula); unlike Spanish America, it became a monar- 
chy when it seceded from Portugal, and unlike Spanish America, the transition 
from aristocratic to republican rule took place without a war of independence. 
These historical contrasts account for a stronger sense of the nation earlier on 
than in any Spanish American country, and bear on many themes, events and 
structures in Brazilian literature. The result was several distinct literary phenom- 
ena in Brazil that do not have counterparts in Spanish America: a peculiar variant 
of Romantiasm with indigenous themes; rts own brand of modernismo (which 
emerged in the 19208 and has nothing to do with the movement of the same name 
in Spanish America); and highly mfluential narrates ın which national identty is 
represented as a fusion of three races. 
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straightforward work of narrative fiction written in the roth century; or 
that Octavio Paz’s Labyrinth of Solitude was more influential than any 
Mexican novel until the publication of Juan Rulfo’s Pedro Páramo in 
1955. And it is not a coincidence that José Carlos MariAtegui—the first 
Latin American Marxist philosopher and literary critic—does not cite a 
single novel of significance in his essay on Peruvian literature, published 
in 1927.° The early Spanish American novel is certainly of historical 
interest, as symptomatic of cultural and political processes worthy of 
scholarly attention. But it would be misleading to pretend that it was the 
most widespread literary genre, or that it had many practitioners or read- 
ers. One would be hard-pressed to point to a single literary work, other 
than Marfa (1867) by the Colombian Jorge Isaacs, as an example of a 
19th-century Spanish American novel that was widely read within and 
beyond the national borders in which it was produced. The early Spanish 
American novel has mattered most to literary critics seeking to establish 
national canons, to literary historians of Spanish American literature in 
the second half of the twentieth century, and to academic specialists in 
the last two decades.” Its relative marginality as a social phenomenon 
may help to explain why Latin American literature, from Ricardo Palma 
to Jorge Luis Borges, was especially open to mixed genres. 


In Spanish America, poetry was not only the dominant literary genre 
until the 1960s. Its practitioners and critics actually set the expectations 
and parameters—in effect, the course—of the practice of literature. 
The story of Spanish American narrative, most notably the influential 
novel of the 1960s—Garcfa Márquez, Cortázar, Fuentes, Vargas Llosa 
and others—cannot be told if one does not understand the story of the 
poets. Many Spanish American novels could serve as good illustrations 
of Moretti’s thesis that the periphery has made instructive compromises 





6 Mariátegui deliberately ignored the novel that gained its canonic status in the 
second half of the 20th century as Peru’s most important novel of the igth cen- 
tury, Clorinda Matto de Turner’s Birds Without a Nest (1889). Matto de Turner's 
novel attempted to represent the social predicaments of the indigenous populations 
of Peru, but it lacked an ingredient Marl4tegui demanded of narrative fiction of 
this kind: an engagement with indigenous culture. He pointed instead to Enrique 
López Albijar as ‘the first to explore these paths’: José Carlos Mariátegui, Seven 
Interpretive Essays on Peruvian Reality, Austin 1971, p. 275. 

7 It 18 worth noting that the first hterary histories of Spanish Amenican literature 
written by Spanish Americans were not published tll the end of the 19408, and 
that the bulk of scholarship on the 19th-century Spanish American novel has been 
produced since the 19808. 
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with forms conceived in the centre. An atlas of the novel in Spanish 
America along the lines Moretti has traced for the European case would 
surely be of great interest (an atlas of the reception of Latin American lit- 
erature around the globe would also be highly instructive).? But it would 
be inaccurate to think that the early Spanish American novel was other 
than the most marginal of all literary genres, or that there was a signifi- 
cant internal market for it until very recently. In short, any discussion of 
Spanish American literature that neglects poetry, the hegemonic genre, 
must go astray. 


The first major Spanish American literary manifesto was ‘Alocucién 
a la Poesfa’ (1823), a widely read poem by the Venezuelan Andrés 
Bello, which called for the autonomy of Spanish American literature 
in the aftermath of political independence from Spain. But it was 
the poetic movement called modernismo that was the first literary 
expression to transcend national boundaries, making it possible for 
histories of Spanish American literature to be envisaged by Spanish 
Americans themselves; and which set the tone for future develop- 
ments in several genres, including the novel. To understand the 
significance of modernismo and of Rubén Darfo—the poet most closely 
associated with it—a few words are necessary about the history of poetic 
form in the Spanish language. 


The lyrical conventions of modern Spanish poetry were developed in 
the 16th century by Boscán and Garcilaso de la Vega, who fashioned 
the Spanish hendecasyllable, and other canonical forms which have 
been used in Spanish poetry ever since; even the most experimental of 
Baroque poets, including Géngora, wrote according to the parameters 
established by Garcilaso and Boscán.’ The first signs of a reaction 
against the strictest conventions of Spanish prosody did not take place 
in Spain but in Spanish America in the 1830s, in the work of poets such 





£ See his Atlas of the European Novel, London and New York 1998. 

9 Although Moretti is essentially interested in the period from the late 18th cen- 
tury to the present, 1t is worth noting that the parameters of literary practice in 
Spain, where poetry was also the dominant genre, involved the creative adaptation 
of ItaHan models to the Spanish language at the very moment that Spain was exer- 
cising its hegemonic mulitary might over Italian territones. Garcilaso de la Vega 
was himself a soldier who had fought ın the Italian campaigns of Charles V. 
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as Esteban Echeverria in Argentina, and José María Heredia in Cuba.” 
The fact that Spanish Americans anticipated the rise of Romantic poetry 
in Spain, however, was only a prelude to the most significant develop- 
ment in the literary history of Spanish poetry in the last three hundred 
years: the appearance of the Nicaraguan poet Rubén Darío in the late 
19th century. Darío was as far away in the periphery as it was possible 
to be: he was born an illegitimate child in a Nicaraguan village. Yet he 
had a transforming effect on the poetry of the Spanish language. Before 
Darío, Spanish prosody was so codified and petrified that even the most 
daring of the Romantics in Spain and Spanish America were limited to 
a handful of poetic forms. Darfo was acutely conscious of these limita- 
tions, and single-handedly expanded the possibilities of Spanish prosody 
by writing in a myriad unprecedented poetic forms. But he did more 
than enlarge the possibilities of Hispanic poetry. He undermined the 
widespread assumption, in both Spain and Spanish America, that the 
study of Spanish prosody was the study of appropriate norms.” 


Darto’s revolution 


With Darfo, Spanish prosody ceases to be normative and becomes 
descriptive, as poets assume responsibility for inventing the forms as 
well as themes of their works. It has been argued that Darfo’s poetic 
revolution involved the transfer of French trends, such as symbolism, 
to Spanish America. But this is a deceptive claim, for Darfo’s poetic 
innovations bred new forms that are unique to the Spanish language. 
Darío found harmonies and dissonances in his poetic lines that revo- 
lutionized the way in which poetry could be written in the idiom. His 
impact was felt far and wide in Spanish America: it gave rise to the 
first literary movement generated locally, yet diffused widely through- 
out the Spanish speaking world. After Darfo, Spanish American poets 
such as Pablo Neruda, César Vallejo, Jorge Luis Borges, Gabriela Mistral, 
Octavio Paz and many others shared the Nicaraguan writer’s confidence 
that European literature could no longer fix the parameters of their 
creativity. One consequence of this ‘wave’—to use a helpful metaphor 





> Esteban Echeverrfa wrote after independence from Spain, but before Argentina 
was established as a nation within its current borders; José Marfa Heredia while 
Cuba was still a Spamish colony. 

= Darfo's Prosas profanas (1896) was studied by many Spanish American poets as 
a virtual manual of poetic forms, but more importantly as an example of a poetic 
work that did not depend on the rules of the past. 
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from Moretti—was that Spanish poetry itself entered a rich period of 
renewal, in which poets such as Juan Ramén Jiménez, Pedro Salinas, 
Jorge Guillén or Federico Garcfa Lorca acknowledged their debt to devel- 
opments in Spanish America. 


In his own time Darío was both praised and criticized by the influential 
Uruguayan essayist, José Enrique Rodó, who recognized in 1899 that 
the poet’s formal innovations had achieved Spanish America’s emanci- 
pation from European literary norms. Yet Rodó categorically denied that 
Darío was ‘the poet of America’ (el poeta de América), because he held 
that a mastery of literary form was not a sufficient condition for a writer 
to become representative of the continent.” For that, a writer had to be 
able, above all, to give expression to a ‘feeling of social solidarity which 
the early poetry of Darío lacked. Darío took Rodé’s criticism to heart, and 
responded by writing poetry that attempted to address the spiritual and 
political predicaments of the continent. He became the first poet to write 
anti-imperialist poetry, condemning American military interventions in 
the Western Hemisphere.” In response to the invasions of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico by the US during the Spanish-American War, Darío wrote 
an article entitled ‘The Triumph of Caliban’, in which the characters of 
The Tempest were for the first time used to fashion political allegories 
for the predicaments of Latin America.“ Rod6’s interactions with Darío 
set the horizon for the reception of Spanish American literature down 
to the present. Since Darío, virtually every Spanish American writer has 
felt the pressure to write works of literary significance that at the same 
time address political imperatives of social solidarity.” 





a See ‘Rubén Darío’, in José Enrique Arnel Rodó, Liberalismo y jacobinismo. Ensayos: 
Rubén Darto, Bolfvar, Montalvo, Mexico City 1989, pp. 137-70. 

5 His most famous political poem, which m effect inaugurated anti-imperiahst 
literature directed at the United States in Lat America, is ‘A Roosevelt’, in his 
book Cantos de vida y esperanza, Madrid 1905. 

4 ‘Fl triunfo de Calib4n’ can be found in Iris Zavala, ed., Rubén Darto: d modernismo 
y otros ensayos, Madrid 1989, pp. 161-66. 

5 In the view of the leading hterary critic of post-revolutionary Cuba, the most 
significant aspect of modernismo, even if ıt was not always clearly articulated, was 
a consciousness ‘of what would later be called the underdeveloped character of 
our world, and the beginnings of an ant-imperialist attitude’: Roberto Fernández 
Retamar, ‘Intercomunicaci6n y nueva literatura’, in César Fernandez Moreno, ed., 
América latina en su literatura, Mexico City 1972, p. 328. 
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The Uruguayan Angel Rama—arguably the most important Spanish 
American socialist literary critic of the second half of the 20th century— 
wrote a book to demonstrate that the advent of Darío corresponds, in 
political terms, to the rise of a liberal mindset in Spanish America: of an 
unprecedented kind of individualism in accord with the incorporation 
of Latin America in an international capitalist system. But unlike others 
who have equated the poet’s brand of individualism with bourgeois dec- 
adence, Rama insisted that Darfo’s role in the liberation of Spanish 
American poetry from European norms was a development of the high- 
est literary, social and political significance. ‘The end that Rubén Darío 
set himself was . . . the poetic autonomy of Spanish America as part of 
the general process of continental liberation’. 


Literary emancipation 


In his analysis of Darfo, some of Rama’s assumptions are quite similar 
to Morettis. Like Moretti, Rama is not interested in the uniqueness of 
texts, but in their social function. He praised Darío for 


founding a literature based on a modern conception of life and art. A litera- 
ture understood, not as a senes of valuable works, but as a coherent system 
with its own repertoire of themes, forms, means of expression, vocabular- 
1e3, hnguistic inflections, possessed of a real pubhc of consumers linked to 
creators, and of a set of writers attentive to the needs of that public, who as 
such must come to terms with the salient literary and socio-cultural issues 
of the day.” 


Rama shares, too, Morett?s regard for the world-system school of eco- 
nomic history that conceives international capitalism as a core and a 
periphery, bound together in a relationship of growing inequality. He is 
also just as interested in understanding literary relations in their connex- 
ion to social and economic realities. But Rama would not expect that an 
economic relationship of inequality between the centre and the periph- 
ery would necessarily translate into compromising reception by the 





"6 Rubén Darío y d modernismo, Caracas and Barcelona 1985, p. 5. Even critics who 
read Darfo’s poetry as expressive of ‘bourgeois decadence’ acknowledge Darfo’s 
transformative significance for literary form and, in some of his works, a way out of 
decadence. See Francoise Pérus, Literatura y sociedad en América Latina: ed modem- 
ismo, Mexico City 1978, especially pp. 6aff and 138ff. 

7 Rubén Darío y el modernismo, p. 11. 
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periphery of literary forms developed in the centre. On the contrary, in 
Rama’s view, the incorporation of Latin America in the world-economic 
order created the conditions for a literary emancipation—the production 
of forms that chart the course of a literary history internally, if not indeed 
with external effect. 


In Rama’s view of Spanish American history, political emancipation of 
the colonies from Spain occurred before their literary emancipation. But 
he also argued that literary emancipation was a precondition for econo- 
mic emancipation. He shared Rod6’s conviction that literary liberation 
should go hand in hand with the development of a social consciousness 
that would be heralded by creative writing, but he linked this impera- 
tive to the promise of socialism, and to the cultural priorities of the 
writers and intellectuals who welcomed the Cuban revolution. Much the 
same view of their own work was expressed by Mario Vargas Llosa (in 
his socialist period), Gabriel García Marquez and Carlos Fuentes, once 
they gained prominence as world-class novelists. In the 19608 these 
writers passionately argued that Latin American fiction had finally come 
of age, and that literature would play a significant role in the social and 
political transformation of the Western hemisphere. In a recent inter- 
view published in this journal, Subcomandante Marcos, the leader of the 
Zapatista Army of National Liberation (EZLN), expresses the same view: 
‘We went out into the world in the same way that we went out into lit- 
erature. I think this marked us. We didn’t look out at the world through ` 
a news-wire but through a novel, an essay or a poent.” One can trace 
the gestures of Marcos and the novelists to the dilemmas faced by Darfo 
when he was reprimanded by Rodó for neglecting issues of social soli- 
darity. It is not a coincidence that Vargas Llosa wrote his thesis at the 
University of San Marcos on Rubén Darfo, or that Dario was considered 
the cultural icon of the Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua. 


In The Origins of Postmodernity, Perry Anderson rightly points to the 
1890 encounter between Rubén Darío and Ricardo Palma in Lima as a 
significant moment for the ‘self-conscious current that took the name of 
modernismo [as] a “declaration of cultural independence” from Spain that 
get in motion an emancipation from the past of Spanish letters them- 
selves, in the cohort of the 1890s’.'9 One could expand this observation 








18 Pimch Card and Hourglass’, NLR 9, May-June 2oo1, p. 78. Marcos cites novels 
by Garcia Marquez, Carlos Fuentes and Mario Vargas Llosa to ilustrate Ins point. 
3 The Origins of Postmodernity, London and New York 1998, P. 3. 
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by noting that in the writings of Palma and Darfo, the basis for many 
of the developments of the new Spanish American novel were already 
in place. Palma, for example, had already invented a short-lived but 
influential genre, the tradición, which blurred the boundaries between 
history and fiction, in a dialogue with poetry and folklore. His tradiciones 
included tales in which the fantastic and the magical are narrated with 
the conventions of realism, as when a local Peruvian prelate turns a scor- 
pion into gold and back to its natural form, in a story that underscores 
the inequalities between Spaniards and creoles under the Viceroyalty.° 
Several of Gabriel Garcia M4rquez’s most famous conceits—both the 
military man who takes a young boy to see the ice in the opening of One 
Hundred Years of Solitude, and the story, told as an event witnessed by a 
community, of a woman who flew away never to return—are episodes 
from Rubén Darfo’s autobiography.” 


Native solutions 


In his Modern Epic, Moretti concedes that, with the new Latin American 
novel, ‘for the first time in modern history, the centre of gravity of 
formal creation leaves Europe, and a truly worldwide literary system— 
the Weltliteratur dreamed of by the aged Goethe—replaces the narrower 
European circuit’. He goes on to argue that a novel like García Marquez’s 
One Hundred Years of Solitude succeeded in ‘solving symbolic problems 
that European literature was no longer able to work through’.* Morettis 
account here offers a salutary antidote to his unguarded suggestion in 
‘Conjectures on World Literature’ that writers in the periphery invariably 
respond to Western forms with compromise solutions, since compro- 
mises can be made in several directions, and in some cases they do not 
have to be made at all. 


Moretti would no doubt retort that in cases like this the centre has 
‘selected’ a form generated by the periphery. Even so, Spanish American 
literature still stands in contradiction to his postulate of a general 
homology between the inequalities of the world economic and literary 
systems. For the forms that Moretti acknowledges as new in this fiction 





* See ‘Hl alacrán de Fray Gómez’, in Raimundo Lazo, ed., Tradiciones peruanas, 
Mexico City 1991, pp. 42-45. 

= See Ruben Darío, ‘Autobiografia’, in Arturo Ramoneda, ed., Rubén Darío esencial, 
Madrid 1991, pp. 41-42. 

= Modern Epic, London and New York 1996, p. 233. 
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were developed in the periphery, not as a compromise with forms from 
the centre, but as a self-conscious literary project that addressed local 
imperatives, and produced native solutions whose international impact 
transformed the repertoire of literary possibilities in Spanish quite early 
in the 2oth century, and in due course expanded them for world litera- 
ture as a whole. 


Moretti has argued, with some ingenuity, that the reception of the new 
Latin American novel in Europe is to be explained by its serviceability 
for post-imperial sensibilities. The secret of the success of ‘magical real- 
ism’, he suggests, is to be found in ‘a complicity between magic and 
empire’. One Hundred Years of Solitude absolves the West of the guilt of 
colonial violence by recounting ‘those hundred years of history as an 
adventure filled with wonder.” But even if Moretti were correct that 
the principal effect of Garcia Marquez’s novel is to assuage the bad con- 
science of Western readers, his picture would be incomplete, since it 
offers no account of the social significance of ‘magical realism’ in its 
local contexts—and still less of the other forms developed in Spanish 
America which have had a major literary impact both at home and in 
the world at large. Jorge Luis Borges’s many innovations, including his 
unprecedented fusion—in the 19408—of detective, metaphysical, and 
fantastic literature, not only transformed the development of Spanish 
American narrative, but also led to much later works, such as Umberto 
Eco’s Name of the Rose, in Europe; just as Julio Cortazar’s experiments 
with time lie behind depictions of social alienation in the films of 
Michelangelo Antonioni or Jean-Luc Godard. Blow Up is directly based 
on a story by him. 


In short, magical realism is not the only Latin American genre ‘selected’ 
by writers and readers around the world, and the forms of Latin 
American fiction cannot be understood merely as compromises with 
metropolitan norms. As Gerald Martin has put it, ‘the celebrated “boom” 
of the 1960s is actually a climax and consummation, nota sudden emer- 
gence from nowhere’. He pointedly adds: 





» Modern Epic, pp. 249-50. 

4 Henry Fernández comments on Antonionfs reconception of a device he dis- 
covered in a story by Cortázar: ‘the tension between photography and the written 
narrative in Cortázar becomes a tension between photography and cinematography 
in Antonion?. See ‘From Cortázar to Antonioni: Study of an Adaptation’, in Roy 
Huss, ed., Focus on Blow-Up, Englewood Cliffs 1971, p. 166. 
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Influences exist everywhere, and the question is only raised as a problem 
with regard to ex-colonial regions. Indeed, whereas most important Latin 
American fiction between the 19408 and the 1960s is recognizably 
‘Joycean’ or ‘Faulkneriar, it is equally arguable that since the 1960s many 
of the most important writers—Italo Calvino, Milan Kundera, Salman 
Rushdie, Umberto Eco—have had to become ‘Latin American’ novelists. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that not until the emergence of César Vallejo 
and Pablo Neruda in the 19208 did Latin American poetry become truly 
self-generating (thanks to the continental thrust of Darfo’s modernismo in 
the previous thirty years), and not until Andrade, Asturias, Borges and 
Carpentier did Latin American fiction truly reach that stage (thanks to the 
continental thrust of the regionalist-Americanist fiction of the 19208). 


Reminding us that Spanish American poets began to determine the 
course of their own literary history early on, he also identifies significant 
narrative antecedents of later innovations in the fiction of the 19208. 
Moreover, as we have seen, even before the Latin American novel began 
to inform developments in both the centre and other peripheries, native 
poets were already inventing their own literary forms, and altering those 
of Spain and elsewhere. In short, as Latin American culture moved 
towards modern poetry, writers in the West began to come to terms with 
forms developed in Latin America. 


Beckett and Vallejo 


I would like to take, as an example, the case of Samuel Beckett. 
When writing Waiting for Godot, Beckett was working as a translator 
for UNESCO in Paris. One of his assignments was to translate Latin 
American poetry into English for Octavio Paz. Beckett’s encounter with 
this poetry was a transforming event. One of the most visible conse- 
quences of it is Lucky’s philosophical speech in Waiting for Godot, the 
form and content of which owe much to the poetry of César Vallejo. Here 
is an extract 

Given the existence of a personal God who from the heights of divine 

apathia loves us dearly with some exceptions and suffers with those who 

are plunged into torment... 





* Journeys Through the Labyrinth, Latin American Fiction in the Twentieth Century, 
London and New York 1989, p 7. 
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And considering that as a result of labours left unfinished that man ın gpite 
of strides m alimentation and defecation 1s seen to waste and pine and to 
shrink and dwindle... 


And considering that in the plains in the mountains the air is the same 
and the earth, the earth abode of stones . . . the tears the stones so blue so 
calm... on the skull alas abandoned unfinished the skull the skull . . . alas 
the stones... .% 


Lucky’s speech is patterned after one of Vallejo’s most celebrated poems, 
that starts: 


Considenng coldly, impartially 
that man is sad and coughs 


and which is organized with some of the same grammatical construc- 
tions.” The topics of Lucky’s philosophical reflections are among the 
central themes of Vallejo’s poetry, and his way of expressing them echoes 
Vallejo’s images. The poignant metaphor of the human skull as a blue 
suffering stone with which Lucky’s speech comes to an abrupt end when 
he is brutally beaten by Vladimir, Estragon and Pozzo, comes from ‘Las 
Piedras’, a poem in Los Heraldos negros (1918). Even the situation of 
Lucky, pulled by a rope and beaten with it by others who punish him 
without cause, comes from lines in Vallejo: 


... they beat him, 
everyone, without him doing anything to them; 
they gave ıt to him hard with a stick and hard 


also with a rope; witnesses are 
the Thursday days and the humerus bones, 
the loneliness, the rain, the roads .. .¥ 


It is appropriate that Beckett should have turned to the forms and 
themes of a Latin American poet in his attempt to compose a speech that 
includes words of compassion for the miserable fate of man exploited by 





* Waiting for Godot, New York 1982, pp. 28-29. 

1 See ‘Considering coldly, impartially’, in César Vallejo, The Complete Posthumous 
Poetry, translated by Clayton Eshleman and José Rubia Bardia, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1980, p. 73. 

18 ‘Black stone on a white stone’, The Complete Posthumous Poetry, p.57- 
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man. José Carlos Mariátegui offered a précis of the poetry of Vallejo that 
could serve as a gloss to Lucky’s philosophical outburst 


the pessimism is full of tenderness and compassion, because it is not 
engendered by egocentricity and narclssiam, disenchanted and exacerbated, 
as ıs the case almost throughout the Romantic school. Vallejo feels all 
human suffering. His grief is not personal. His soul is ‘sad unto death’ with 
the sorrow of all men, and with the sorrow of God, because for the poet it is 
not only men who are sad.*9 


Vallejo’s God, like Lucky’s, alternates between sorrow, indifference 
and impotence. 


Traffic of the new 


In short, the case of Latin American poetry shows that Morett?s schema 
of world literature needs to be corrected: the assumption that literary 
and economic relationships run parallel may work in some cases, but 
not in others. Morett’s model is designed to show how the periphery 
comes to terms with Western forms, but it falls short on the other side 
of the equation, where what we have seen is, firstly, an emancipation 
of the periphery from Western forms, even in situations where Western 
political or economic hegemony is still operational; and secondly, the 
interplay of forms and genres across literatures in ways that have little to 
do with the centre. 


Goethe, Marx and Engels, as Moretti reminds us at the beginning of his 
essay, coined the term ‘world literature’ as a rebuke to national narrow- 
mindedness or cosmopolitan monotonies. They were probably more 
interested in writers, all over the world, who had new things to say or 
new ways to say them, than in variations on the themes they knew all 
too well. My remarks here are not intended to question Moretti’s con- 
tention that compromises between Western formal influences and local 
materials (or forms) are often of great significance, or to imply that the 
relationship between markets and forms is irrelevant. I am arguing, 
however, in favour of a view of world literature in which the novel is 
not necessarily the privileged genre for understanding literary develop- 
ments of social importance in the periphery; in which the West does 
not have a monopoly over the creation of forms that count in which 





* Seven Interpretive Essays on Peruvian Reality, p. 254. 
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themes and forms can move in several directions—from the centre to 
the periphery, from the periphery to the centre, from one periphery to 
another, while some original forms of consequence may not move much 
at all; and in which strategies of transfer in any direction may involve 
rejections, swerves, as well as transformations of various kinds, even 
from one genre to another 


I fully embrace Morett?s suggestion that the promise of comparative 
literature is impoverished if we confine its scope to the literatures of 
Western Europe or North America. But I find it equally restrictive to 
limit the study of writing in the ‘periphery’ to local compromises with 
metropolitan norms. Writers in Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe and else- 
where can do exactly what Moretti would readily allow writers in the 
centre: create forms—self-generating’ as Gerald Martin has described 
them in the case of Latin American literature—that have decisively 
transformed the course of literary history at large. 
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A Movement of Movements?—7 


JOAO PEDRO STEDILE 


LANDLESS BATTALIONS 


The Sem Terra Movement of Brazil 


Which region of Brazil do you come from, and what was your family back- 
ground and education ? 


WAS BORN in 1953 in Rio Grande do Sul, and grew up on my 

parent's farm there until I was about eighteen. There was a com- 

munity of small farmers of Italian extraction in the region—it 

had been colonized in the nineteenth century by peasants from 
those parts of what was then the Austro-Hungarian Empire. My moth- 
er's family was originally from the Veneto, and my father’s from what is 
today the Italian Tyrol. My grandfather came to Brazil in 1899. He was 
a farmer, too. My grandparents were almost certainly illiterate, but my 
father and mother had three years of primary school. But this was the 
period of industrialization, in the sixties, and my brothers and sisters 
already had wider horizons—they wanted to study. One of them became 
a metalworker. Some of the others went to the city, too. 


The greatest influence on me at that stage was the Catholic Church—the 
Capuchin friars, in particular. In all the colonized regions of Rio Grande 
do Sul—Colénia, Caxias do Sul, Bento Gongalves and the surrounding 
areas—the Church had a very strong presence, and the Capuchins were 
doing interesting work, preaching against injustice and taking up social 
issues. I owe my education to my uncle, a Capuchin, who helped me get 
a place at the Catholic grammar school where they taught the entire cur- 
riculum. I loved studying, and in the final year I applied for the advanced 
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course. I was living at the house of an uncle by then, because my father 
had died. I worked on the land by day and studied by night, walking the 
ten kilometres to school. I knew I wanted to carry on learning so I moved 
to Porto Alegre. I worked in various places, still earning my living by day, 
reading economics by night. 


I had a stroke of luck in my second year at Porto Alegre. There was a com- 
petition for posts in Rio Grande do Sul’s State Agriculture Department. 
I was from a farming family and I understood agriculture: I decided this 
was the route I should take. With the Agriculture Department, I’d travel 
a lot in the interior of the state and my work would still be linked to the 
farmers’ lives. I got the posting, and from there I became involved with 
the local Sindicato dos Trabalhadores Rurais (Rural Workers Union), 
especially the grape-farmers. My first experience as a social activist was 
working with the Union’s members to calculate the price of grapes. 
Every year there was a battle with the buyers over this—the big vintners 
would name a sum and none of the growers could contest it, since they 
had no idea how to calculate what the harvest was really worth. We went 
round to the communities, sat down with the farmers and worked out 
how much it actually cost to produce a kilo of grapes, from trellising the 
vines to the manual labour of the harvest—since I was reading econom- 
ics, I was able to help. In the process, the farmers became increasingly 
conscious, they got together and began to confront the wine producers. 
This coincided with the multinationals’ entry into the market, and we 
won some important victories—there was a leap in the average price the 
farmers got for their grapes. At the same time, I’d maintained my links 
with the Church, and when the Commiss%o Pastoral da Terra (Pastoral 
Commission on Land) was set up in 1975, I met with them to discuss 
how to organize the farmers. 


In 1976, I won a bursary from the Agriculture Department to go and 
study in Mexico for two years. It was there that I met Francisco Julião, 
from whom I learned a tremendous amount.' I only ever had two ques- 
tions for him: ‘What did you get wrong?” and ‘What did you get right”. 
It was a great privilege to be at UNAM at the same time as some of the 
major exiled intellectuals of the Brazilian Left such as Rui Mauro Marini, 





1 Francisco Julião (1915-1999): leader of the Farmers’ Leagues in the northeast of 
Brazil, federal deputy for the Brazilian Socialist Party (PSB); exiled after the military 
coup in 1964. 
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who gave courses on Das Kapital; Teotônio dos Santos himself, in sociol- 
ogy; Vania Bambirra, who taught us dependency theory. I concentrated 
mainly on agrarian questions, but I took a few courses in economics 
and other disciplines. There were scholars from other Latin American 
countries who were also in exile in Mexico—Pedro Vuskovic, Allende’s 
economics minister, Jacques Chonchol, Allende’s minister for agrarian 
reform. I was very young, but I learnt a phenomenal amount from them. 
It was probably the best period of my life. 


What were the origins of the Sem Terra Movement? 


The MST was the result of the conjunction of three basic factors. First, 
the economic crisis of the late seventies put an end to the industri- 
alization cycle in Brazil, begun by Kubitschek in 1956. Young people 
had been leaving the farms for the city, and getting jobs quite easily. 
Now they had to stay in the countryside and find a living there. The 
second factor was the work the friars were doing. In the sixties, the 
Catholic Church had largely supported the military dictatorship, but 
with the growing ferment of liberation theology there was a change of 
orientation, the emergence of the CPT and a layer of progressive bish- 
ops. Before, the line had been: ‘No need to worry, you'll have your land 
in heaven’. Now it was: ‘Since you've already got land in heaven, let’s 
struggle for it here as well’. The friars played a good role in stirring up 
the farmers and getting them organized. And the third factor was the 
growing climate of struggle against the military dictatorship in the late 
seventies, which automatically transformed even local labour conflicts 
into political battles against the government. 


It was against this background that land occupations began to spread 
throughout the South, the North and the Northeast. None of them were 
spontaneous—all were clearly planned and organized by local activists— 
but there were no connexions between them. From 1978 onwards, the 
first great strikes began to take place in the cities: they served as a 
good example of how to lose your fear. In the five years from 1978 to 
1983—-what you could call the genesis of the movement—there was an 
outbreak of large-scale land occupations, and people really did begin 
to lose their fear of struggling against the dictatorship. The role of the 
CPT was of crucial importance here—the Church was the only body 
that had what you might call a capillary organization, across the whole 
country. They soon realized that these occupations were happening in 
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different areas, and started setting up meetings between the local lead- 
ers. I’d already been involved in helping organize various actions in Rio 
Grande do Sul, the first one in September 1979. The CPT contacted 
me and other comrades and we began to hold national meetings, along 
the lines Juliio and I had discussed. The farmers talked things over, 
in their own way: ‘How do you do it in the Northeast?’, ‘How do you 
do it in the North?’. Slowly, we realized we were facing the same prob- 
lems, and attempting similar solutions. Throughout 1983 and 1984 we 
held big debates about how to build an organization that would spread 
the struggle for land—and, above all, one that could transform these 
localized conflicts into a major battle for agrarian reform. We knew it 
changed nothing just to bring a few families together, move onto unused 
land and think that was the end. We were well aware from the agrarian 
struggles of the past that if farmers don’t organize themselves, don’t 
fight for more than just a piece of land, they'll never reach a wider class 
consciousness and be able to grapple with the underlying problems— 
because land in itself does not free the farmer from exploitation. 


In January 1984 we held an Encontro Nacional in Cascavel, Paraná, 
where we analysed all these questions and resolved to set up an organ- 
ization. The name was of no great importance, but the press already 
had a nickname for us. Every time we occupied some land the news- 
papers would say, ‘There go the Sem Terra again’. Fine, since they called 
us that, we'd be the ‘Movimento dos Sem Terra’. We were ideologically 
more inclined to call ourselves the ‘Movement of Workers for Agrarian 
Reform’, because the idea was to build a social force that would go 
beyond the struggle just for land itself. But history never depends entirely 
on people’s intentions. We got our reputation as the ‘Sem Terra’, so the 
name stuck; the most we did was to invent the abbreviation—MST. 


Another important decision we took at the Encontro Nacional was 
to organize ourselves as an autonomous movement, independent of 
the political parties. Our analysis of the farmers’ movements of Latin 
America and Brazil taught us that whenever a mass movement was sub- 
ordinated to a party, it was weakened by the effects of inner-party splits 
and factional battles. It was not that we didn’t value parties, or thought it 
was wrong to join them. But the movement had to be free from external 
political direction. It also had to be independent of the Catholic Church. 
Many of the farmers were strongly influenced by the Church and argued 
that since it had helped us so much we should form a movement of 
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Christians for agrarian reform. Fortunately, some of the most politically 
aware comrades were from the Church. They had had previous experi- 
ence with Ação Católica or in the JOCs, and they themselves warned us 
against it—the moment a bishop comes to a different decision from the 
mass organization, the organization is finished. We also decided then on 
the general tactics we would use. We were convinced that the fight for 
agrarian reform could only move forward if it were a mass struggle, so 
we had to try to involve as many people as possible. When we set out on 
a land occupation, we would try to take everyone along—fathers, moth- 
ers, sons, daughters, old people, children, the lot. We listed the ten or 
twelve objectives our movement would serve—the struggle for agrarian 
reform, for a different Brazil, for a society without exploiters. That was 
the initial framework. 


So the movement didit start out from Rio Grande do Sul? 


No—that’s the usual story, but it’s not completely true. It’s been char- 
acterized like that for various reasons. Firstly, because it was in Rio 
Grande do Sul, northeast of Porto Alegre, that we built the Encruzilhada 
Natalino encampment, and the press turned that into a historic event. 
It was based at the junction of three counties, Sarandi, Ronda Alta and 
Passo Fundo—hence the name, encruzilhada [crossroads]. The presi- 
dent, General Figueiredo, sent the Army to destroy the settlement, under 
the command of Major Curió. It was the dictatorship that politicized our 
struggle. All we wanted was land, but overnight the encampment was 
encircled by the Federal police, the Army and even the Air Force, to air- 
lift the farmers to the Mato Grosso—they took over a hundred families, 
in the end. Curió was such a symbol of the military repression that all 
those who opposed the dictatorship began to sympathize with us, and 
Encruzilhada Natalino became a counter-symbol, like the strike at the 
Scania truck factory, or Lula’s imprisonment. There’s a commemorative 
monument there now. The encampment grew into a historic nexus for 
the Sem Terra—we took over several unproductive fazendas—large prop- 
erties, or ranches—in the area and eventually a new municipality was 
set up there. It’s called Pont&o, because 80 per cent of the population 
are squatters, including the mayor. It’s a mini-free territory, the result of 
agrarian reform. 


That was one experience that gave the movement a southern imprint, 
although as I said, there were land occupations going on in the Northeast, 
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the North, the Bico do Papagaio, and here in Sao Paulo, in the Andradina 
region, between 1979 and 83—though only a few of these became well 
known. The other factor that’s contributed to the impression of a south- 
ern bent to the Sem Terra Movement is that this is where many of 
our activists have come from—for the simple reason that, south of the 
Paraná, farmers’ children had a better chance of an education: a funda- 
mental requirement if you're going to help to articulate struggles, to get 
in contact with people, to establish relations with them. Dozens of mili- 
tants from the South could then be sent to other regions—not because 
there was an ideology of wanting to teach northerners, but because of 
the different educational level. We adopted a method others have used 
before: the Brazilian Army posts officers from the South across the 
whole country, the Federal Savings Bank transfers its employees—so 
does the Catholic Church. 


Could you describe a typical land occupation? 


For two or three months, our activists visit the villages and communi- 
ties in an area where there are lots of landless farmers, and start work 
on raising awareness—proselytizing, if you like. They explain to people 
that they have a right to land, that the constitution has a clause on agrar- 
ian reform but that the government doesn’t apply it. Next, we ask the 
farmers if there is a big, underused land-holding in the region, because 
the law is clear: where there is a large unproductive property, the govern- 
ment is obliged to expropriate it. They get involved in the discussion, 
and start to become more conscious. Then comes the decision: “You 
have a right to land. There are unused properties in the region. There 
is only one way to force the government to expropriate them. You think 
they'll do it if we write them a letter? Asking the mayor is a waste of 
time, especially if he’s a landowner. You could talk to the priest, but if 
he’s not interested, what’s the point? We have to organize and take over 
that land ourselves.’ 


When that decision is reached, we can bring to bear all the historical 
experience we've accumulated—which, from a political point of view, is 
simply what the Sem Terra Movement does: our role is to pass on what 
we've learnt, as a class. As far as land occupations are concerned, we 
know our business—not everything, but a lot. Everyone has to go, all the 
families together. It has to be done during the night to avoid the police. 
Those who want to join in have to organize themselves into committees 
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of 15 or 20 people. Then, each committee—there may be twenty or so 
of them—has to hire a truck, and set up a kitty to buy canvas and stock 
up on provisions. It takes three or four months to get ready. One day 
there’s a meeting of representatives from each of the 15-person commit- 
tees to decide when the occupation will take place. The decision has to be 
kept secret. On the night, the hired trucks arrive, well before daybreak, 
and go round the communities, pick up all they can carry and then set 
off for the property. The families have one night to take possession of 
the area and build their shelters, so that early the next morning, when 
the proprietor realizes what's happened, the encampment is already set 
up. The committee chooses a family to reconnoitre the place, to find 
where there are sources of water, where there are trees for shade. There 
are a lot of factors involved in setting up an open-air encampment. It’s 
better if you're near a road, because then you don’t have to carry so 
much on your back. This sort of logistical experience has a big influ- 
ence on how an occupation works out. But success really depends on 
the number of families involved—the more there are, the less favour- 
able the balance of forces for the proprietor and the police; the fewer the 
families, the easier it is to evict them, and the more limited the political 
repercussions will be. 


By morning, the settlement is established—and the basis for conflict is 
sprung. It will be covered in the press, and the proprietor will apply to 
the authorities, asking for the squatters to be evicted. Our lawyers will 
arrive on the scene, arguing that the property is large and unproductive, 
and therefore in breach of the constitution. From the Sem Terra point 
of view, if we win it’s because the INCRA makes an inspection of the 
property and decides to expropriate.* If we lose, it’s because the proprie- 
tor has enough force at his disposal to carry out the eviction. If the police 
come to evict the squatters, we always try to avoid there being violence. 
The encampment gets shifted—to the edge of the road, for example— 
and we go on from there, to occupy another unused property. But the 
main thing for a group, once it’s gathered in an encampment, is to stay 
united, to keep putting pressure on the government. 


The biggest occupation of all was in 1996, on Fazenda Giacometti, 
in Paraná. The property took up 80,000 hectares—nearly 200,000 
acres—of good, fertile land, covering three municipalities. It was an 








* INCRA: Instttuto Nacional de Colonização e Reforma Agrária. 
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insult to society that that land was lying unused—all the farmers in the 
region were enraged about it; everybody was. We started work in the 
region, discussing with the farmers, and decided to set up an encamp- 
ment by the side of the road where people could gather if they wanted 
to join the occupation, rather than going to the Fazenda Giacometti 
straightaway. We kept the encampment there open for a week, and more 
and more people turned up. When the leaders decided on the date for 
the occupation, we assumed it would be the traditional method—they’d 
hire trucks, pile everyone into them and drive to the site. But on the 
night, there were so many families involved that we decided not to use 
the lorries. We walked the twenty-one kilometres—thirteen miles—all 
through the night. When we reached the Fazenda the day was breaking, 
and the police were called out immediately. But there were so many peo- 
ple—ten thousand squatters, with their bundles of belongings on their 
heads—that all the police could do was to help the procession down the 
road, and make sure there were no car accidents. The sheer scale of 
numbers transformed the balance of forces. That was our biggest vic- 
tory, and since we knew it would be a historic event, we invited Sebastião 
Salgado to take photographs of the march. It was an epic, the greatest of 
all the land occupations weve carried out to this day. 


What is the structure of the MST—how many are involved? How are deci- 
sions taken, at local and national level? 


We are a mass social movement, whose principal objective is to gather 
people for the struggle. How do you join the Sem Terra Movement? 
There is no membership, no cards, and it’s not enough just to declare 
that one wants to be in the MST. The only way to join is to take part 
in one of the land occupations, to be active on the ground. That’s how 
we get members. It’s very hard to pin down statistically. We wanted to 
get away from party or union-style bureaucracy—filling in forms, and 
subscription fees. When your base is poor, illiterate farmers, you have to 
develop ways of going about things that are as open as possible, drawing 
people in rather than putting up barriers or bureaucratic hiccups. 


To describe the MST’s structure: our base is the mass of those who 
would benefit from agrarian reform—according to the last IBGE census, 
around four million landless families.» This is the layer we're working 





3 IBGE. Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatística. 
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with. Many of them will come along on some sort of action—protest 
marches, for example—but not all will dare to occupy land. That’s a very 
radical form of struggle, and you need to have been through several 
previous stages first. Recently the government tried out a little test on 
us. They started putting out propaganda saying that it wasn’t true that 
there are so many landless farmers in Brazil, that the MST had invented 
it. Raul Jungman, Cardoso’s minister for Agrarian Development, went 
on TV to launch a programme calling for the landless to register by 
post with the INCRA, promising the government would allocate them 
land. He thought there would be a tiny response, and we’d be demoral- 
ized. We took up the challenge. We went to our base and campaigned 
for postal registration. We said: ‘You see this government propaganda 
saying, whoever wants land should write in for it? Come on, let’s reply 
en masse. Let’s organize and do it collectively, instead of on our own’. 
During 2001, 857,000 families registered, and the government found 
themselves in a pickle—they couldn’t give land to any of them, because 
that would have meant allocating it to all. It was a simple, effective way 
of proving the existence of the millions of landless in Brazil. 


Many of these people have been mobilized during the eighteen years of 
the Sem Terra Movement. Some 350,000 families have taken over land. 
In February 2002, we had 80,000 families camped on roadsides or on 
unused properties, their problems unresolved—they’re in the frontline 
in the battle against the government. There have been about 20,000 
activists involved in this—the comrades with the greatest ideological 
clarity, who've helped to organize the rest. The activists come on courses, 
they take part in the regional and state-level meetings, where our lead- 
ing bodies are elected—these consist of between fifteen and twenty-one 
comrades. Every two years we hold national meetings, where a national 
commission is elected, with representatives from each state. Every 
five years we hold a nationwide congress, which is always massive—a 
moment of real political debate. At the last congress—the fourth at 
national level—in August 2000, in Brasília, we spent five days in a sports 
hall with 11,750 delegates. From what I know of farmers’ movements, 
this was the largest farmers’ congress in Latin America, and maybe in 
the world. Though we could be beaten by the Indians and the Chinese. 
You can get ten thousand people there easily—click your fingers and you 
get more. But it was certainly the biggest in Latin America. 
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I also want to stress how much we've learnt from earlier farmers’ move- 
ments in Brazil and throughout Latin America. It was this that taught us 
we should organize in collective bodies, that we should have committees 
to govern political decision-making and the allocation of tasks—that we 
shouldn't have a president. Even the encampments run themselves and 
resolve their problems through committees—an encampment doesn’t 
have a president. It’s the same at regional, state and national levels— 
I'm one of twenty-one national directors, but decisions are taken by the 
whole committee, and tasks divided between us. Some are better known 
than others, because the press always go for the chatter-boxes. But the 
best known aren’t the most vital for the organization. The most impor- 
tant are those who stay quiet but take decisive actions for the movement 
to grow and spread. 


How many Brazilian states do these delegates come from? 


Of the twenty-seven states, our movement has a presence in twenty- 
three. We're strongest where there are most farmers, in the South and 
Northeast—or, in order of importance: the Northeast and the South. 
The Southeast is highly urbanized, there aren’t many poor people left 
on the land—they’re either rural wage-earners, who dream of going 
to the big city, or else the Jumpens, who live on the city outskirts. In 
the North and West-Central areas there aren’t many landless farmers. 
It’s the agricultural frontier—even if there was a big settler movement 
in these parts, there'd still be a good deal of land available. The most 
common form of action there is individual initiatives. A tenant moves 
onto a patch, and for a few years he can delude himself he has land of 
his own, until someone takes it away from him. In Amazonas, Acre, 
Roraima and Amapá, the MST doesn’t exist, because there is no mass 
base of farmers. Sometimes sectors of the Catholic Church and the 
rural unions try to tempt us to work there. The PT runs Acre now, 
and every time we meet the governor he asks when we're going to 
come there and organize.‘ The answer is: when you have some farm- 
ers. There’s no point us going there, putting up banners and opening 
an office—our problem is not lack of branch offices. If there aren’t large 
numbers who will organize to occupy land, there is not going to be a 
farmers’ movement. That’s why we prefer to concentrate our work in 
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regions where there is a real base of landless farmers—hence the prior- 
ity of the South and Northeast. 


How is the MST financed, and by whom? Does the greater part of your fund- 
ing come from your own activities, or are there other sources? 


In terms of the land occupations themselves, we have a principle: all the 
costs have to be borne by those who participate. Otherwise things get 
confused: ‘I don’t know who’ buys the tents, ‘I don’t know who’ pays for 
the transport; the farmers end up depending on ‘I don’t know who’. At 
the first sign of trouble they'd say, ‘No, I didn’t come here on my own, 
so-and-so brought me’ and they'd leave, because they wouldn’t see the 
struggle as a personal sacrifice. We could carry out much larger actions if 
we asked for money from outside—but it would have a disastrous ideo- 
logical effect. Instead, every family taking part in an occupation spends 
months working, to get materials for shelter, to get food—they know that 
they'll be surrounded by police, that they'll have no food, that they'll have 
to hold out for weeks until there are political repercussions, and solidar- 
ity begins to bring in resources. On a lot of occupations we've had to 
reduce the number of families taking part because some were so poor, 
we would have had to pay for their transport and shelter. We've been 
faced with this dilemma many times. 


Secondly, there is a great deal of solidarity at a local level. Trade unions 
and churches help us with training courses and funds, which we use to 
develop the movement. But another of our principles is that everything 
must be decentralized—we don’t have a national treasury, or any cen- 
tralized state-level ones. Thirdly, when we occupy land, every farmer—if 
he wants to be in the MST—agrees to give 2 per cent of the encamp- 
ment’s production to the movement. This doesn’t go to some far-off 
authority, but to help the people camped in the region, to organize the 
movement and train activists. Sometimes a settlement produces very 
little, and the comrades say: ‘We can’t give you 2 per cent, we're work- 
ing like dogs just to feed ourselves. But we can release two of our 
people, and we'll support their families, so that those two can go to train 
other landless farmers.’ This is a very important contribution, although 
money doesn’t enter into it. 


Fourthly, when we help set up an encampment we provide for the com- 
munity’s basic needs: housing, electricity, school, teacher-training, and 
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so on. But these should be the responsibility of the State, so we try 
to force the government to make the local authorities pay for these. 
We get further where the state governments are more progressive; 
where they are more conservative, it’s harder for us. For example, we 
have agreements with the universities for training seven hundred MST 
teachers a year. The government bears the cost, but we decide on the 
curriculum and the orientation. It’s the same when we need an agro- 
nomist—the state should supply one, it’s their responsibility. To those 
who say ‘Ah, the government’s paying to train your teachers, you've 
been co-opted’, we reply: ‘No, we want to train seven thousand, but they 
won't give us the money’. 


These are our usual sources of funds, although we also get some 
help from organizations in Europe and the States. Incredible as it 
geems, there’s a group of US businessmen who send us funds every so 
often, without us even asking. In general the money from Europe goes 
for training activists. We're building a school—the National Florestan 
Fernandes School, here on the Via Dutra—as a joint project with the 
EU. We wanted it to be near São Paulo, where there’s a concentration of 
well-qualified leftist teachers and intellectuals—it’s much easier to get 
them to come 50 kilometres out of São Paulo than to resettle them in 
the Normandia encampment in the interior of Pernambuco. It will be 
a school for training cadres, true to the spirit of Florestan Fernandes.’ 
We see no contradiction in going to the EU with a construction project, 
because the European countries have already stolen so much from 
Brazil—it’s high time some of it was paid back. There are other projects, 
too—for instance, one with a European human-rights organization, to 
help us get legal representation. 


How would you characterize the MST’s social base—not only in terms of 
class, but also of gender and ‘race’? Does it have specific sectors for work with 
indigenous peoples? 


The indigenous peoples are a minority in Brazil and here, unlike in 
Andean or Aztec America, they were traditionally hunters and gather- 
ers, not farmers as they are in Ecuador, Peru or Mexico, where they work 
inside the farmers’ organizations. Our relations with the indigenous 





3 Florestan Fernandes (1920—95): doyen of radical sociology in Brazil. Via Dutra: 
motorway connecting São Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
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peoples start from the recognition that they are the original inhabitants 
of Brazil. There is no discussion about that—all the land they claim as 
theirs is theirs, and they should do with it as they wish. 


In terms of ethnic composition, it depends on the situation of the farm- 
ers in each state. There are very few blacks in the MST, and very few Sem 
Terra farmers in the areas where they mainly live—Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Maranhão. Pedro II’s Law 601 of 1850 was designed to prevent freed 
black slaves from becoming landowners; as soon as they got their formal 
freedom, they had to migrate to the ports, and work in the docks. Blacks 
were excluded from the formation of the Brazilian farming classes, and 
that’s had a lasting influence. To this day, the farming layers are com- 
posed mainly of mestizos in the Northeast, and European immigrants in 
the South. This is clearly reflected in the composition of the MST. 


As far as gender goes, because our form of struggle involves whole fami- 
lies, there’s been a break with the traditional model of men-only farmers’ 
movements. This is not to say there’s not still a strong macho culture 
among the men in the countryside—on the contrary. But the way our 
movement is organized means the women are bound to play a role. In 
an encampment there are as many women as men—and even more chil- 
dren. In general, the women are very active in the committees set up 
to solve everyday problems, but they’re much less represented at higher 
levels—which is where the influence of machismo comes in. A male 
comrade will often object to his partner travelling so much, or going 
to meetings in the capital. Famuly life imposes restrictions that impede 
women’s broader participation at state and national level. All the same, 
even though we haven't adopted a quota system, 40 per cent of the 21 
comrades on the national executive committee are women—and they 
got there by contesting elections against men, and not just because we'd 
saved places for them. 


In terms of class, the rural population has been classified in many 
ways—structuralists say one thing, ECLA-types another, Marxists a third. 
In our movement, we try to use terminologies that take account of 
the fact that there are a great many lumpens in the country areas—the 
numbers living in misery there have risen with the economic crisis. 
The agrarian proletariat constitutes around a third of the rural popu- 
lation, but their numbers are dropping sharply with mechanization. 
They're still a strong force in sugar-cane production, in São Paulo and 
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Pernambuco, but in cacao farming the organized workforce has virtu- 
ally been destroyed. There are a lot of wage-workers in cattle-rearing, but 
they're widely scattered, which makes it difficult for them to organize. 
The same goes for large-scale agribusiness—soya or orange production, 
for instance: a ranch of 10,000 hectares, or 25,000 acres, with ten trac- 
tors, will produce a lot; but there will only be ten employees, who will 
never be able to provide a solid basis for a union. Then there is the clas- 
sically defined layer of small farmers, the campesinato—those who work 
with their families on a little bit of land, whether it belongs to them or 
not. Of this fraction, a third are landless—our base of four million fami- 
lies. They work as share-croppers, or tenants; or they could be farmers’ 
children, who need to earn a wage. Another third—again, around four 
million families—are small farmer-proprietors, owning up to 50 hec- 
tares, about 120 acres. There is also an agrarian petty bourgeoisie, whose 
properties can vary from 50 hectares in some regions to 500, or 1,200 
acres. Over that—the big ranchers and landowners—we'd consider as 
part of the agrarian bourgeoisie. 


According to the Gini index, Brazil has the highest concentration of 
land ownership in the world. One per cent of the proprietors—around 
40,000 of the biggest ranchers, or latifundidrios—own 46 per cent of 
the land, some 360 million hectares, in fazendas of over 2,000 hec- 
tares, more than 5,000 acres each. In general, these are either occupied 
by livestock or entirely unproductive. Below them, the agrarian bour- 
geoisie own another 30 million hectares, roughly 75 million acres, 
on properties of between 500 and 2,000 hectares (1,200 to 5,000 
acres); this is the most modernized sector, producing soya, oranges, 
coffee. The holdings of the small farmers—under 100 hectares, or 
around 250 acres—produce mainly for subsistence, selling a small 
surplus at markets. 


In which areas has the Sem Terra Movement been involved most activelyp— 
Rio Grande, Sao Paulo, Nordeste, Mato Grosso, Goiás? 


The regions where the social struggle is at its broadest are those where 
there’s the greatest concentration of landless people—in the Northeast 
and the South. For the press, though—and, sometimes, for Brazilian 
public opinion—it seems as if most of the confrontations take place 
in the North or the West-Central region. The reason is that ‘Brazilian 
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civilization’ has yet to arrive in those parts—in Pará or Rondénia—and 
the ranchers and landowners exercise a lot more violence: assassinating 
union leaders, using the police to do their bidding. This ultra-brutality is 
more entrenched in those regions, but that doesn’t mean the struggles 
there have the same breadth as those in the Northeast and the South. 


I wanted to ask you about something not generally raised by the press—the ques- 
tion of fear. Do you or the farmers ever get scared during land occupations? 


Collective actions release energy—there’s a physical surge of adrenaline, 
and who knows what else, medical experts say. The occupation itself is 
a festival. The fear comes with the evictions, especially when the bal- 
ance of forces is all on their side. If there are fifty or a hundred families 
facing several hundred shock troops it can be very frightening—they’ll 
lash out at the squatters indiscriminately, women and children too. It’s a 
terrible, fraught situation, with the children screaming and the women 
getting beaten about. Evictions of small groups of squatters are often 
tragedies—they impose such a degree of humiliation on the families 
involved. That’s why we always try to stage large-scale actions—they 
have a much better chance of success. But with the growing social crisis, 
we're running into difficulties. In many regions, the poverty is so bad 
and, since the landless movement’s gained a reputation, sometimes 
communities just organize themselves and squat on some land, think- 
ing it'll work. They don’t realize the movement has accumulated some 
vital experience, which it can pass on. The police turn up with their 
batons and they get evicted in the most brutal way. 


What do you consider the greatest successes of the MST? 


By the simple fact of existing for eighteen years, a farmers’ movement 
that contests the ruling class in this country can consider itself some- 
thing of a triumph—it’s longer than any previous one has lasted. We've 
won some economic victories: the lives of the 350,000 families that have 
occupied land are improving—they may still be poor, but things are get- 
ting better. But maybe the greatest success is the dignity the Sem Terra 
farmers have won for themselves. They can walk with their heads held 
high, with a sense of self-respect. They know what they’re fighting for. 
They don’t let questions go unanswered. That’s the greatest victory. No 
one can take that class-consciousness away. 
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There have been other actions that have made a big impact in folklore 
terms, so to speak, like the Giacometti occupation, or the march to 
Brasília in 1997, when nearly 1,500 comrades covered 1,500 kilome- 
tres—a thousand miles—in a few months. That was an epic, too. No 
mass movement had ever marched such a distance before—the Prestes 
Column, so important in our history, was on horse-back, or in cars.® It 
was a heroic moment when we arrived in Brasilia. There were over a 
hundred thousand people waiting for us there—not just the local people 
but trade-unionists and CUT and PT members who had come from all 
over the country. The march had a big impact in terms of winning over 
public opinion. A large part of this was due to SebastiSo Salgado and his 
photographs. The ‘Terra’ exhibition was a worldwide success, and it gave 
the Sem Terra Movement a global visibility in the field of the arts, with- 
out the need for an ideological discourse. Salgado’s images launched us 
internationally, and for that we're very grateful to him. 


When did the MST decide to start organizing in the favelas, as well as in the 
countryside? What kinds of action are possible in urban areas? 


Organizing in the favelas isn’t our principal work—there hasn’t been 
a shift of emphasis to the cities. But because the Southeast is highly 
urbanized, a lot of the rural working class has been absorbed into the 
lumpenproletariat, living on the outskirts—our social base from the coun- 
try transplanted to the city. We have an obligation to them still, so we 
have to go to the favelas, to try to organize them. It’s for that reason 
that our work in the cities is mainly in the Southeast—Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Minas. 


From the realities of organizing there, our activists have come up with a 
new proposal: what they call ‘rurban’ settlements—assentamentos rurba- 
nos. Instead of grabbing a guy who lives on the outskirts and dropping 
him into the depths of the countryside, we set up encampments closer 
to the city, on small lots. These are people who are used to a more urban 
way of life—as opposed to a farmer from the Northeast, who wants 
15 hectares (35 acres). Here in the Southeast that’s a vast amount of 
land. So we get them lots of one hectare, two or three acres, where they 





€ Luís Carlos Prestes (1899-1990): army captam who led a column of insurgents 
several thousand miles across Brazil in the late 1920s; later leader of the Brazilian 
Communist Party (PCB) until his death. 
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can do more labour-intensive sorts of farming, such as fruit-growing or 
chicken-rearing, combined with local agroindustrial work for the women 
and children, so they still have some connerion to agriculture. The kids 
can study computing and work in the administration of a milk or fruit 
concern, for example. We're discussing this with some of the regional 
governments, to see if it’s viable. In São Paulo, we're working on an 
experimental settlement project with three hundred families, in partner- 
ship with the city Prefecture. There are already ‘rurban’ settlements like 
this in other states. 


Will this still involve land occupations? 


Yes, the struggle will be triggered by occupations, but maybe not in such 
a dramatic manner. For example, in São Paulo, there was a land occupa- 
tion on the Anhanguera road out of the city—to a farmer's eyes, there 
were 10 or 15 hectares, nearly 40 acres, lying totally abandoned—but it’s 
not necessarily the typical unproductive cattle-ranch. There are places 
close to the city that could be put to better social use, too, and in those 
sorts of cases there'll be a different focus to the occupations. 


Will they follow a similar pattern to those in the country? 


The form is similar—occupations have to have a mass character, they 
have to take place at night, they have to protect the squatters. It’s the 
political work of raising consciousness that’s different. Favela people 
have another sort of culture, with its own habits and vices and pleas- 
ures. Working with them is much faster. The farmer is more of a 
Doubting Thomas, he wants to take it slowly, to try things out. He 
needs to visit a settlement to see if it works. People on the city outskirts 
are more in touch with the mass media and the rest of the world, 
they’re quicker to absorb new information and debate things—and also 
more readily distracted. 


What has been the rate and rhythm of growth of the MST—continuous 
expansion, or sporadic? Has there been any regression in numbers since the 
early 19808? 


We've grown, but the rhythm has depended on the balance of forces— 
when the landowners or the government have had the upper hand, our 
rate of growth has dropped. For the last two years we've made very few 
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gains, despite the fact that we now have a substantial presence as a 
movement, because the Cardoso government has been drawing us into 
one fight after another, trying to force us onto the defensive politically. 
We've resolved to assault their neoliberal programme, and they're deter- 
mined to defeat us. 


How would you assess the record of the Cardoso presidency on the agrarian 
question, compared with the Sarney (1984-89), Collor (1990—92) or Itamar 
Franco (1992—94) periods? 


The struggle for agrarian reform in Brazil—and the growth of the Sem 
Terra Movement itself—can’t be measured solely in terms of numbers 
of families settled on land. Our struggle is a social and political one: 

sometimes we win victories that can’t be measured in terms of hec- 

tares, and sometime we occupy a lot of land but the cumulative political 
effect is not so great. It’s very complex, but we’d make the following anal- 
ysis. The Sarney administration in 1984 was faced with the great social 
ferment that followed the fall of the dictatorship. These were highly 
favourable times for agrarian struggles. There were lots of land occupa- 

tions. Brazil’s ruling class was in crisis: industry had come to a halt and 
the old economic model had failed. They didn’t know where to go next, 
which resulted in the elections of 1989. The enemy was weak in this 
period and we could move forward. The MST was born in 1984, but con- 
solidated during the Sarney years. 


Collor’s victory in 89, and the implementation of the first neoliberal 
measures, put an end to any hopes for agrarian reform. Collor wanted 
to crush us. He set the Federal police on us—for two years we had 
to eat whatever bread the devil kneaded, as we say. Many of our state- 
level headquarters were raided. There was even an attempt to kidnap 
me from outside our national office. A comrade from the CUT who 
looks a lot like me was seized, taken away and tortured. He was only 
released when they looked at his documents and realized they had the 
wrong person. The UDR had grown in strength, and there were a lot 
of assassinations between 1990 and 1992.’ They were terrible years 
for us. There was little organic growth, it was more a question of keep- 
ing going. Instead of our slogan ‘Occupy, Resist, Produce’, it was more 








7 UDR: Unio Democrática Republicana, an organizaton of ranch-owners and 
agrarian capitalists, modelled on the Ku Klux Klan. 
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like ‘Get beaten up and hold out’. Fortunately, Globo TV brought Collor 
down once they realized he was just a lumpen-bourgeois. Then came the 
period of transition, under Itamar Franco. He certainly had no plans 
for agrarian reform, but he did stop the repression—the boot was lifted, 
and we began to resurface. The two years under Itamar were a time of 
restoring our energies. We made few gains, and there were not many 
new settlements. It was a hybrid government, with no political will and 
no programme of its own. 


The Cardoso administration underestimated the agrarian issue initially, 
in 94. Cardoso was being advised by Francisco Graziano da Silva, whose 
doctoral thesis ‘The Tragedy of Land’ set out to prove there were neither 
large land-holdings nor landless farmers in Brazil. Cardoso wrote a pref- 
ace for the book when it was published—it had a strong influence on 
him. Then came the Rondônia and Carajás massacres and he got a 
fright—as did the ruling class—at the scale of the social problem they 
revealed.* They were stunned as roaches, as the saying goes. It was a 
much better period for us in terms of morale—after the Caraj4s mas- 
sacre, the government had to give in to the public outcry at the treatment 
of the Sem Terra. They had no way of repressing us. We had a stronger 
position in society and that helped us a great deal. There were lots of 
land occupations between 96 and 98, even though the neoliberal pro- 
gramme Cardoso was implementing didn’t seem to offer much hope for 
land expropriations or agrarian reform. 


When Cardoso won his second term in 98, he put his foot down. The 
transition to the new economic model had been consolidated. In agricul- 
ture, the entry of international capital was put on the fast-track, together 
with what they call the application of the North American model to 
Brazilian farming, and the internationalization of our food production. 
The concentration of land and agro-industry in the hands of large-scale 
capital was speeded up. All agricultural trade is now under the control 
of the multinationals. The public sector has disappeared—going against 
the First World’s actual practice of developing agriculture through strong 
state support. Instead, the Cardoso administration has put everything 
in the hands of the market. The INCRA budget was three billion reales 
in 1997; in 2001 it was down to 1 billion. There is no more technical 





ë Rural workers were killed by the pohce in Corumbiara, Rondénia on 9 August 
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assistance, no more state stockpiling, no more funding, no more govern- 
ment research; Embrapa has been scrapped? Clearly, there is no room 
for land expropriation or popular agrarian reform. 


Over the last three years we have been faced with a situation similar 
to the Collor period, only worse in that the neoliberal model is widely 
accepted now. At the same time, the fight of the landless has been trans- 
formed into a much wider class question. It’s this that has made us 
recognize that we, too, need to broaden our struggle, as we decided at 
our last Congress in 2000. We'll carry on squatting land, because that’s 
the only way for families to resolve their immediate problems—to have 
a place where they can work. But if we are to move towards popular 
agrarian reform we have to confront the neoliberal programme itself, 
and that can’t be done by land occupations alone. For that reason, the 
Sem Terra Movement has joined other farmers’ organizations to combat 
the multinationals in milk production and, especially, GM seeds. They 
are the most extreme expression of the extension of the multinationals’ 
control under the new economic model. In five years’ time, all the seeds 
Brazilian farmers need to plant could be owned by the big corporations. 
The country’s food sovereignty is in jeopardy. 


That’s our assessment of the Cardoso Presidency—a government that 
has subordinated itself completely to the interests of international capi- 
tal, and has imposed that surrender on Brazilian agriculture. The Sem 
Terra have only escaped because over the last eighteen years we've man- 
aged to build a social movement with a coherent ideology and a layer 
of activists. If we had been the usual type of farmers’ movement, they 
would have wiped us out. The avalanche of propaganda against the 
landless farmers in the media, the economic offensives against us, the 
attempts to suffocate us, to flatten us along with our settlements—all 
this has been impressive. For three years not a single newspaper has 
spoken well of the MST—it’s just attack, attack, attack. What’s saved us 
has been the support of the social forces that don’t believe their propa- 
ganda, and protect us. Otherwise they would have finished us long ago. 


What specific measures has the state taken to repress the MST? Have assassi- 
nations and arbitrary imprisonments decreased under Cardoso, or gone up? 
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The number of brutal killings has gone down under Cardoso, partly 
because Brazilian society has been more vigilant and partly because 
we've given increasing priority to mass struggles. Under Collor and 
Sarney, most of the assassinations were of union presidents—it was 
easier for the ranch-owners or the police to pick off a figurehead. Some 
1,600 people have been killed in agrarian conflicts since 1984, but only 
about a hundred of these were Sem Terra members—most of them 
at Carajás and Rondônia. The point to stress—and I don’t say this to 
boast on the contrary, we share the grief and solidarity for those com- 
rades from other organizations who were killed—is that our form of 
mass organization protects our members and activists, our committee 
structure and collective leadership shelters our leaders, and deters assas- 
sinations. This has been an important factor for the drop in the number 
of killings during Cardoso’s second term. 


Instead, they’ve taken up cannier, more disguised forms of repression, 
linked to the intelligence services. Firstly, Cardoso has reorganized the 
Federal police, setting up new departments specializing in agrarian 
conflict in each state, with inspectors who are experts on the Movement— 
they've read more of our literature than most of our activists, since 
it’s their professional duty, they're Sem Terra PhDs. This is basically 
a reconstruction of the rural DOPS of the dictatorship years. Their 
officers keep opening inquiries on us, so the MST’s energies are con- 
stantly being wasted on protecting its activists from the Federal police. 
They listen in on our phone lines and they've stepped up surveillance 
on our leadership. The ranch-owners are no longer at liberty just to 
have us bumped off, but there are men following us like shadows. 
Our leaders have to be rock-solid in their beliefs, because it’s a terrible 
drain on their energies. 


The second form of repression we're facing is through the judiciary, 
where the PSDB government and the land-owners have a lot of influ- 
ence. They use the courts as a way to grind us down. Last week I spent 
a day in the prison in Mie do Rio, a small municipality in Pará, where 
fourteen of our comrades have been held for 31 days, without charge, in 
a cell measuring 4 by 6 metres, while the judge systematically denies 
them the right of habeas corpus. They were in a group of three hundred 
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families, occupying unused ranch-land belonging to Jader Barbalho.” It’s 
clear the local judiciary is under Barbalho’s influence, and he’s openly 
told the newspapers that the MST should be taught a lesson: ‘They’ll see 
who they've got mixed up with.’ So the fourteen comrades have been 
held for a month, and the movement’s energies have been spent on get- 
ting them freed instead of going towards the struggle for land. 


The third form of repression I’ve already mentioned: the concerted use 
of the media against us, the attempt to stigmatize us among broad 
layers of society, and especially among the least politicized sectors of 
the urban lower-middle class—the readers of Veja, which is very heavily 
biased against us.” Fortunately, the impoverished working class don’t 
read Veja. But the way the media are systematically ranged against us 
by the Palácio de Planalto, in order to conduct a permanent campaign 
against us, is no less a form of repression. 


What is your opinion of Cardoso as a person, president and statesman? 


As a person, Í think he was betrayed by his enormous vanity—everyone 
who’s had a long-term association with him testifies to that. It’s led him 
to renege on whatever principles he may have had, as an intellectual—or 
at least, that his academic reputation suggested. As a president, he’s 
been no more than a mouthpiece for a ruling class that’s given up on 
national goals, and united around the programme of becoming the fore- 
man for international capital on Brazilian territory. As a statesman? I’ve 
never heard anyone call him that—he’s never had the dignity to repre- 
sent the Brazilian people. At most, he represents a bourgeoisie that lives 
here, but has no national project—so he could never even constitute 
himself as a statesman in terms of his own class. History will be right to 
categorize him as the great traitor of the Brazilian people. 


Who do you, and the MST, feel closest to internationally, on agrarian ques- 
tions? How would you compare the MST to the EZLN? 


Our relations with the Zapatistas are simply those of solidarity. Their 
struggle is a just one, but its social base and its method are different to 


™ A key Cardoso lieutenant in Congress, president of the Senate, forced to resign 
after corruption scandals. 
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ours. Theirs is, at root, a struggle of indigenous peoples for autonomy— 
and if there’s a criticism to be made of their experience, it would be that 
the slowness of their advance is due to their inability to broaden it into 
a class struggle, a national one. They have accepted the terms of fight- 
ing for a specific ethnicity, within a particular territory—whereas ours 
is a farmers’ movement that has been transformed and politicized as a 
result of the advance of capitalism, of neoliberalism. If the fight we're 
carrying on today had been waged in the 1930s—if Brazilian farmers 
had been able to organize then as well as they can now—it would have 
just been a movement for agrarian reform, seeking only to meet the 
needs of its own sector. 


On the international plane, the context is far broader, politically. The Sem 
Terra have made a modest, but proud, contribution to the international 
network of farmers’ movements, Via Campesina, which has a presence 
in 87 countries. There have been several international meetings and 
congresses, the last in 2001 in India. It is very striking that it is only 
now that farmers are starting to achieve a degree of worldwide coordina- 
tion, after five hundred years of capitalist development. Workers have 
had an international day for over a century, and women for not much 
legs, but farmers have only just agreed to mark one—r7 April, a source 
of pride to us: a tribute to Carajás. As long as capitalism meant only 
industrialization, those who worked on the land limited their struggle 
to the local level. But as the realities of neoliberal internationalization 
have been imposed on us, we've begun to hear stories from farmers in 
the Philippines, Malaysia, South Africa, Mexico, France, all facing the 
same problems—and the same exploiters. The Indians are up against 
Monsanto, just as we are in Brazil, and Mexico, and France. It’s the same 
handful of companies—seven groups, in total, worldwide—that mono- 
polize agricultural trade, and control research and biotechnology, and 
are tightening their ownership of the planet’s seeds. The new phase of 
capitalism has itself created the conditions for farmers to unite against 
the neoliberal model. 


In Via Campesina, we're building a platform independent of the par- 
ticular tendencies of the farmers’ movements within each country. One 
plank on which we agree, at the international level, is that there must be 
the sort of agrarian reform that would democratize the land—both as a 
basis for political democracy, and for building an agriculture of another 
kind. This has major implications. From the time of Zapata in Mexico, or 
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of Julião in Brazil, the inspiration for agrarian reform was the idea that 
the land belonged to those who worked it. Today we need to go beyond 
this. It’s not enough to argue that if you work the land, you have proprie- 
tary rights over it. The Vietnamese and Indian farmers have contributed 
a lot to our debates on this. They have a different view of agriculture, and 
of nature—one that we've tried to synthesize in Via Campesina. We want 
an agrarian practice that transforms farmers into guardians of the land, 
and a different way of farming, that ensures an ecological equilibrium 
and also guarantees that land is not seen as private property. 


The second plank is the concept of food sovereignty. This brings us into 
head-on collision with international capital, which wants free markets. 
We maintain that every people, no matter how small, has the right to 
produce their own food. Agricultural trade should be subordinated to 
this greater right. Only the surplus should be traded, and that only bilat- 
erally. We are against the WTO, and against the monopolization of world 
agricultural trade by the multinational corporations. As José Mart{ would 
say: a people that cannot produce its own food are slaves; they don’t have 
the slightest freedom. If a society doesn’t produce what it eats, it will 
always be dependent on someone else. 


The third plank we are working on for the Via Campesina programme 
is the idea that seeds are the property of humankind—agricultural tech- 
niques cannot be patented. Biotechnology is a good thing. Scientists can 
develop things in the laboratory that would take nature millions of years 
to evolve. But it’s only a good thing if these developments are democra- 
tized, if everyone has access to them, and if there are proper safeguards 
for the environment and for human health. This is not the case with GM 
technology. No scientist is prepared to give an absolute assurance as to 
what the effects of cloned animals and genetically modified seeds could 
be, so they should be restricted to experiments in laboratories, in limited 
areas, and their use shouldn’t be extended until we’re completely certain. 
The history of BSE should have taught us this. 


Something that’s not much known abroad is that, between 1998 and 
1999, Cardoso pushed through a patent law granting the right to private 
ownership of living beings. The first draft was circulated to Congress 
in English, because the American Embassy that had imposed the pro- 
gramme on Brazil didn’t even bother to translate it. Locally it was the 
handiwork of Ney Suassana, the current Minister of National Integration 
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and notorious for toadying to the US. Once the government had bent 
to their masters and the law was approved, the Institute of Biology 
here received 2,940 applications for patents, 97 per cent of which 
were from multinational corporations who wanted property rights over 
an Amazonian butterfly or some sort of shrub. It sounds absurd. But 
exactly the same thing is going on in India, Chile, the Philippines, South 
Africa—despite the illusion that the ANC would be a progressive govern- 
ment, it’s a neoliberal administration, just like Brazil. 


What has been the contribution to the Sem Terra movement of environmen- 
talists and other democratic activists from outside the ranks of the landless? 


There are many currents in the environmentalist movement, some very 
sectarian—sometimes a farmer cuts down a tree on an encampment, 
and there’s a flurry of denunciations—but in general the majority of 
the groups here have helped us, including Greenpeace, which I find 
the liveliest. They've taken up the fight against GM technology, and 
they've been helping us raise people’s consciousness on that. We've built 
a grand coalition on the issue with all the environmental movements in 
Brazil. There’s a division of labour: some of the groups involved work in 
the juridical sphere, others—such as Greenpeace—on propaganda, and 
we organize mass actions. Today we occupied a 1,200-hectare—3,000 
acre—property in Rio Grande do Sul where all the soya was genetically 
modified. There were 1,500 young people there and it turned into an 
educational exercise for them. After an intensive, five-day course on 
GM plants, they had a practical lesson in destroying a genetically modi- 
fied soya crop. I think our involvement has also managed to politicize 
the environmental movements a bit more. Two or three years ago they 
were still only focusing on animals in danger of extinction, or defend- 
ing the forest, when here in the Third World, humans are the living 
beings most at risk. 


What is the position of the MST on the use of violence for social ends—indud- 
ing, specifically, agrarian reform? 

We have a tradition of ideological pluralism within the movement, in the 
sense that we never claim to be the followers of any one thinker—we try 
to treat each one as synthesizing a particular historical experience, and 


to see how we can make use of them. As far as violence is concerned, 
we've learnt a lot from two Asians: Ho Chi Minh and Gandhi. Ho was 
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the only one who’s managed to defeat the USA. He systematically taught 
the Vietnamese peasants that their strength lay not in what they held in 
their hands, but in what they carried in their heads. The achievements 
of the Vietnamese soldier—a farmer, illiterate and poor—came from his 
being conscious of what he was fighting for, as a soldier and as a man. 
Everything he could lay hold of, he turned into a weapon. The other 
main lesson we've learned is to raise people’s consciousness, so that they 
realize it’s our vast numbers that constitute our strength. That was what 
Gandhi taught us—through the Indians’ Salt March against the British, 
for instance. If we ever decided to use the same weapons as our enemies, 
we would be doomed to defeat. 


What is the best help that direct-action groups and NGOs in North America 
and Europe can give to the MST and sister movements? 


The first thing is to bring down your neoliberal governments. Second, 
help us to get rid of foreign debt. As long as were still financially 
dependent—which is what the plunder of ‘debt’ represents—it won't 
be possible to construct economic models that meet the needs of our 
population. Third, fight—build mass struggles. Don’t delude yourself 
that because you have a higher living standard than us, you can build a 
better world. It’s impossible for you to maintain your current patterns of 
consumption without exploiting us, so you have to battle to change the 
type of consumerism that you're caught up in. Fourth, stop importing 
Brazilian agricultural products that represent nothing but exploitation: 
wood, mahogany—all that wooden furniture in England made with 
Amazonian timber. What’s the point of campaigning to save the rainfor- 
est if your governments and companies carry on boosting the sawmills 
and timberyards that are exporting its wood to your Again, stop buying 
soya to feed your mad cows—let the people here have a chance to 
organize agricultural production to guarantee our own food needs first. 
Fifty-six million people in this country go hungry every day. 


What is the relationship of the Sem Terra Movement to the Brazilian Left in 
general, and in particular to the Partido Trabalhista? 


The MST has historical connexions to the PT—both were born during 
the same time period. In the countryside there are many activists who 
helped to form the PT and work for the MST, and vice versa. There’s been 
a natural overlap of giving mutual assistance, while always maintaining 
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a certain autonomy. The majority of our activists, when they opt for a 
party, generally choose the PT, but there are Sem Terra farmers affili- 
ated to the Partido Socialista Brasileiro, and to Lionel Brizola’s Partido 
Democrático Trabalhista—though not to the PCdoB, because it’s adopted 
the classic line of forming its own farmers’ movement, the Movimento 
de Luta de Terra. Those who came up through the struggle with us 
but sympathized with the PCdoB automatically preferred to join that» 
Another reason for the predominance of the PT. 


The MST is autonomous from the PT, but at election time we've tradi- 
tionally supported their candidates, as they’re the major Left party. But 
we feel that the Brazilian Left in general is going through a period of 
crisis at the moment, presenting difficulties for organic Left accumula- 
tion—irrespective of the electoral results of any one set of party initials, 
or of the diverse currents within the PT. The crisis is a complex one. 
Firstly, the Left has no clear project for Brazil—or it falls into the simpli- 
fication of socialism versus capitalism, without managing to formulate 
clearly what first steps socialists should take. Secondly, the institution- 
alization of the parties and currents has distanced them from the mass 
movements. It seems that the Left has forgotten that the only force that 
can bring social change is the organized mass of the people, and that 
people organize themselves through struggle, not through the vote. A 
vote is an expression of citizenship, not a form of struggle. The Left has 
to regain the belief that we alone are going to alter the balance of forces, 
through mass struggles against the bourgeoisie. There is always a prefer- 
ence for negotiations, for accommodating to class pressures. 


A third criticism—and this is also a form of self-criticism, because we 
consider ourselves as part of the Left we need to recover our predeces- 
sors’ tradition of grassroots work, the microscopic business of organizing 
people—something the Church talks about a great deal. Activists no 
longer have the patience to conduct meetings with depoliticized people. 
I don’t know how the mass political parties used to do this work his- 
torically in England and Europe. Often when we speak of propaganda, 
it’s really only agitation, the sort carried out by the Trotskyists here in 
Brazil; but they don’t raise consciousness, they don’t organize—often 
they simply give up. One constantly hears criticism of this sort of thing: 
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the trade-union leadership calls demonstrations for the 1st of May, which 
even the union president doesn’t attend, let alone the members. 


The fourth point is the question of political education. It’s very rare for 
movements of the Left to maintain a consistent education programme 
for their militants, in the broadest sense. Activists need to read the clas- 
sics, so they can master the tools necessary for a correct interpretation 
of reality. The Left here has simply abandoned the classics and even, 
from a theoretical perspective, the study of Brazilian reality itself. It's 
lazy when it comes to analysing its own situation, its contradictions, the 
class struggle, the living conditions of the working class. It falls back on 
generalizations which it doesn’t understand, and is unable to explain. 
We need to recover the sense of a theoretical training for activism, with- 
out resorting to theoreticism. We need to marry theoretical education 
with political practice. It’s pitiful to see where our young people end 
up, even those affiliated to the PT or the CUT—as if the only thing 
for young people to do today was hold music festivals or campaign for 
the legalization of cannabis. The Brazilian Left needs to overcome those 
challenges in order to reconstitute, in the not-too-distant future, a great 
mass movement with the consistent, revolutionary aim of an alternative 
project for our society. 





Joño Pedro Stedile was interviewed for NLR by Francisco de Olveira, author of 
A Economia Brasileira (1981). 
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JOHN HOWE 


VEHICLE OF DESIRE 


LYA EHRENBURG’S visionary text The Life of the Automobile is 

usually called a ‘novel; but in the foreword, the author describes 

it as a ‘chronicle of our time’, adding that he has ‘made a point 

of not deviating from the raw material: news items, minutes of 
meetings, court records, as well as memoirs, diaries, private letters, plus 
personal observations by the author’. The treatment is fictionalized, with 
conflated characters, imaginary dialogue and embroidered events. But 
the polemic is so consistent, the sarcasm so sustained, that the book 
cannot be seen as a work of fiction in any normal sense. It is a brilliant 
essay or tract, not so much about the life of the automobile itself as about 
human life under the sway of the automobile. 


Visionary it certainly is for 1929, pointing a magisterial finger at the 
multiplication of the car as a driving force in a world-economic system 
dominated by monopoly capitalism (in which Ehrenburg, a Russian 
communist, rather characteristically implicates the Soviet Union). A his- 
torian’s vision, encompassing the sweep of mass politics, the will of 
powerful individuals—Henry Ford and André Citroén—and the craven 
and distorted lives of the servants of the production machine: the middle 
manager and assembly-line worker, the rubber planter and coolie, the 
oil baron, the stockbroker and his clerk the Italian socialist politician 
Matteotti and his fascist assassins, the engine of their bright red car—a 
colour that ‘naturally, testified not to Signor Filipell?s political views, but 
only to his uncommon joie de vivre’—‘cheerily snorting’ under the envi- 
ous glares of passers-by . . . everything is there, or enough to make the 


vision comprehensive. 
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But the gaze has a reptilian quality; we are not shown the joy or pleas- 
ure occasionally glimpsed in real life even by the oppressed, even by 
their polemical champions; compassion is narrowly focused on victims 
of injustice rather than other aspects of the human condition. Equally 
tract-like is the absence of ambivalence where the automobile itself is 
concerned. The text begins with one fatal road accident and ends with 
another It tells us with devastating clarity that this machine, while 
seeming to possess a sort of life—it moves, it consumes, it pollutes, it 
proliferates—is really a monstrous creation that threatens us personally, 
as well as shaping the world to destructive ends. Its semblance of life is 
a sickness, incompatible with the real thing. While aware that the auto- 
mobile is an object of desire, Ehrenburg shows no real interest in why 
that might be. Cars, in his view, are for suckers. 


Nevertheless, for reasons he disdains, people desire the automobile and 
a small minority even like it. On one level this has to do with ‘pride of 
ownership’, and the sensuous exercise of a cluster of skills resulting in 
rapid or agreeable movement, analogous to a fondness for horses. On 
another, as Ehrenburg seems to imply, it reflects a flawed or skewed 
psychology, integral with the flawed or skewed nature of our capitalist, 
and now globalized, society: a psychology that makes it possible to enjoy 
cars without wishing to deny the inhumanness of the automobile or the 
inhuman and dehumanizing ways in which it is made, sold, promoted 
and supplied with fuel and roads. 


Plaything for the rich 


Not all rich men were early motorists, but most early motorists 
were rich men. Rudyard Kipling, who settled in Sussex in the late 
eighteen-nineties after the commercial success and critical acclaim of 
his ‘Indian’ tales, published two short stories on motoring, ‘Steam 
Tactics’ (1904) and ‘The Village that Voted the Earth was Flat’ (1917). 
Both are really the same story, in which wronged motorists employ 
robust practical jokes to visit vengeance on authority figures deemed to 
have behaved dishonourably. In ‘Steam Tactics’ two naval petty officers, 
acquaintances of the Kipling-like narrator, help to kidnap and humili- 
ate an officious village policeman and deposit him at dusk, miles from 
home, among exotic fauna in a private menagerie. Stalky q Co meet 
Soldiers Three, as it were. 
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Although comic (and not very good, involving as it does two opportune 
geographical coincidences), the tale is written wholly from the motorist’s 
point of view and conveys some of the flavour of very early motoring. 
Three cars are mentioned: the narrator's lightweight, tiller-steered steam 
car; his friend Kysh’s ‘big, black, black-dashed, tonneaued twenty-four 
horse Octopod’, also tiller-steered; and a ‘claret-coloured petrol car’ 
belonging to a titled landowner. The petrol cars are portrayed as reliable 
and effective, but the steam car is more typical of the period in being 
slow, ill-handling and difficult to drive, incapable of running for long 
without needing fuel or water, and subject to frequent breakdowns: a toy 
really, not to be considered as serious transport. ‘I told him the true tale 
of a race-full of ball bearings strewn four miles along a Hampshire road, 
and by me recovered in detail.’ Not only the paid engineer got his hands 
dirty in those days. 


One of the petty officers is an engine-room artificer, serving on destroy- 
ers—a naval steam engineer. Captivated by what, to him, is a charming 
miniature device, he is allowed to drive it, helps skilfully with the run- 
ning repairs and forms an instant unspoken bond with the narrator’s 
chauffeur. But although they share Kipling’s muscular modernism and 
insouciant attitude to the law, the sailors start to display blunt proletarian 
scepticism after an hour or two of motoring. ‘Where d’you get it from?’ 
one asks when the machine needs water. 


‘Ohl cottages and such-like.’ 
‘Yes, but that being so, where does your much-advertised twenty-five miles 
an hour come in? Ain't a dung-cart more to the point?’ 


‘If you want to go anywhere, I suppose it would be,’ I replied. 


At that time most serious road accidents were still caused by bolting 
or shying horses. The automobile, being unfamiliar and noisy—indeed 
propelled in most cases by a series of all-too-audible explosions—was 
thought likely to cause trouble by its mere presence. As a result motor- 
ists, in Britain at least, felt unfairly persecuted by absurdly low speed 
limits and by-laws requiring, for example, cars to be under human 
supervision even when parked, as horses were supposed to be. It wasn’t 
just that their own freedom was being curtailed: progress itself was being 
delayed by the forces of reaction: ‘superior coachmen’, unmannerly cart- 
ers, churlish policemen and the more unsporting sort of magistrate. 
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The contrast between Kipling’s gentlemen motorists and the car-using 
Joad family, migrant Okies in John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath 
(1939), could not be more marked. It derives not from the thirty-five 
years and the Atlantic Ocean that lie between the two fictions but from 
the stark social-class difference separating the protagonists. Kipling’s 
landowners, press barons and other gentry are not compelled to grovel 
in the dust for ball bearings or to suffer the many foibles of cars that 
are still rough drafts of what they will eventually become. They do it for 
fun, as a hobby and amusement. They pay their hefty fines and set about 
chastizing the magistrates, policemen and politicians responsible. They 
do not fear death or imprisonment at the hands of the law: they feel not 
so much above the law as its equals. When its officers seem deaf to rea- 
soned argument they are prepared to shout, twist an arm or two and trip 
people up in the playground to make reason—and progress—prevail. 


Poor man’s burden 


Wage-earners generally could not afford cars in Europe until some time 
after the Second World War, but in the United States the automobile had 
been democratized early. The size of the country, its wealth in oil and 
minerals, its individual prosperity and its energetic approach to industry 
all helped make this inevitable. ‘Fordism’, the mass assembly of machin- 
ery from standard parts on a moving production line, was invented not 
by Henry Ford but by the firearms makers Colt and Springfield, during 
the American Civil War. Before that time weapons had been handmade 
individually by gunsmiths—a method that can produce superb results 
but also lamentable ones, and which is relatively slow and expensive. 
The same is broadly true for the manufacture of any precise machinery. 
Mass production here means the triumph of design over ‘craftsman- 
ship’. Originally introduced to ensure interchangeability of parts, and 
thus easy unskilled repair and maintenance, the method, when used on 
a big enough scale, was also cheaper and more profitable, needing less 
skilled labour and increasing the speed of production. 


Ford adapted this method for the manufacture—during the First World 
War—of the world’s first genuine people’s car, the Model T, a vehicle 
designed for America’s unmade roads and wide-open spaces. It had 
a peculiar two-speed epicyclic transmission, operated by pedals—Ford 
thought the arrangement more ‘driver-proof’ than the contemporary 
unsynchronized gearboxes, which could be damaged by clumsy driving; 
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but it did not outlive the Model T—and a substantial four-cylinder side- 
valve engine, thirsty, leisurely and reliable. The car was stark, cheap, 
rugged, and easy to drive and maintain. Much-loved and much-hated, 
the butt of endless jokes, the Model T gave America the automobile and 
in many ways set the tone for the American car and the American—the 
world—automobile industry. 


By the mid-thirties when Steinbeck’s Joads are driven from their dust- 
bowl sharecrop to head for California, where they imagine good jobs to 
be available, the mass-produced car had been proliferating in America 
for twenty years and was no longer a novelty to anyone. Nor was it the 
toy-like, mechanically fragile device of the early days. Although there 
were still great disparities in the quality of cars, new vehicles were now 
reliable consumer products. However, with careless treatment—always 
the norm for mass-produced cars—their useful life is only about ten 
years. The practice of buying new every two, three or four years and trad- 
ing in the old vehicle had already become established in America. 


The Joads and their worn-out Hudson Super Six, crudely converted into 
a pickup truck, are at the bottom of the automotive food chain, just above 
the junkyards where they buy second-hand parts to keep the clunker 
going. Not for them the services of trained mechanics (who in any case 
would scorn the Hudson). The Joads have to perform their own surgery 
out of doors, helped only by casual acquaintances, migrants like them- 
selves. They are so poor that they try to exchange their possessions for 
petrol, and have to nurse the car along, listening carefully to its clatter, to 
the state of the main and big-end bearings, improvising fanbelts out of 
rope, driving slowly to preserve tyres showing canvas all the way round: 
‘but, Jesus, they want a lot for a ol’ tyre. They look a fella over. They 
know he got to go on. They know he can’t wait. And the price goes up’.” 
When the worst happens to the car of a migrant friend, the Joads find a 
used piston from a similar car in a junkyard and install it truly appalling 
engineering practice, nevertheless requiring intelligence and mechani- 
cal skill, to which the migrants are driven by poverty. 


' The renewal of ‘white-metal’ (in the US, ‘babbitt’)) crankshaft bearings is a highly 
skilled job, involving casting the bearings in situ from molten metal and ‘scraping’ 
therr surfaces to fit by hand. The generalization, post-WW2, of replaceable shell 
bearings made bottom-end repairs (repairs to the bottom end of the engine, where 
the crankshaft lives) a lot simpler. 
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The other clear contrast with Kipling’s rather smug world is the Joads’ 
well-founded fear of death, injury or imprisonment at the hands of the 
authorities. Driven westward by a combination of natural and social fac- 
tors, the migrants reach the unwelcoming promised land of California 
in collapsing jalopies which they park, like the earlier migrants’ covered 
wagons, in makeshift encampments: for protection not against Indians 
but armed sheriffs, company goons and vigilantes. The automobile has 
matured from the status of a toy, amusing to some and nightmarish to 
others, into an essential part of the landscape. But for those who have to 
depend on it without money it is a constant and all-consuming worry, a 
distractingly complex source of anxiety in a brutal, stress-filled life. 


Automotive swamp 


Measured by the number of automobiles per head of population, all 
Western societies are now very wealthy indeed. The automotive satura- 
tion of American society in the nineteen-thirties, forties and fifties, and 
of Western Europe in the fifties, sixties and seventies, has made cars 
accessible to virtually all adults. Our inordinate, stuttering prosperity, 
maintained at the cost of the political stresses so brilliantly evoked by 
Ehrenburg, has not made us all rich; but we have become the custodians 
of a more-or-less lavish—but never lavish enough—flow of more-or- 
less ephemeral material goods. What has occurred is not so much 
an accumulation as a sort of inflation. The availability of automobiles 
is part of that. 


A side-effect of this generalization is the widening totemic use of auto- 
mobiles, not for what they can do but for what they represent. The black 
labourer Abraham in Hubert Selby Jrs Last Exit to Brooklyn (1957), ‘Ol 
Abe’ as he thinks of himself, poses as a man of means at weekends, 
using as props a hundred-dollar suit, marcelled and straightened hair 
and his black ‘bigass Cadillac’ with white sidewall tyres. He is content 
merely to sit in the parked Cadillac listening to the radio while others 
wash their cars. ‘Ah pays to have that shit done’, he tells himself proudly. 
Only cosmetic attention is needed, for the car is not driven, except to 
cruise gently around a few streets. His big tipping at the carwash, the 
barbershop, the bar and the hotel—to which he repairs on Saturday 
night with the ‘brownskin girl’ that all these regalia attract—leaves no 
money for his downtrodden and abused wife to buy vitamins for their 
five malnourished children: ‘he said sheeit, he worked his ass off on 
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the docks fur his money and he be Ghudamned if hed let her throw it 
away, and the kids still sat in silence waiting for the father to go so they 
could be dressed and get out where it was safe.’ Ehrenburg would have 
relished as bitterly predictable Abe’s sacrifice of his children’s health to 
a fantasy life as the empty shell of a Cadillac owner. 


The negative aspects of car proliferation—central-London traffic speeds 
unchanged since 1890, for instance; dirt, waste, pollution, clamour 
and inconvenience; the much-anticipated but apparently still remote 
exhaustion of oil; the dire effects on urban and rural architecture and 
planning—scarcely need rehearsing. From the users viewpoint, this 
late twentieth-century saturation made cars relatively cheap to buy and 
easy enough for modern Joad-equivalents to maintain, so long as they 
were prepared to face the grime and stress of extracting second-hand 
components from the ever-growing mountains of trashed and crashed 
automobiles. A few individuals do this for, or anyway with, pleasure; 
but many more are coerced into it, like the Joads, by sheer necessity. 


This era is now drawing rapidly to a close under the combined influ- 
ence of two factors, the first broadly political. Having demolished what, 
in Britain at least, was a good and comprehensive public-transport net- 
work, Western governments are now introducing pollution legislation to 
reduce the viability of older cars.2 These measures raise the costs and 
risks of low-budget motoring: to pass emission standards—still quite lax 
except in Japan, but getting tighter—car engines have to be in reason- 
able ‘tune’, with correct ignition-timing and fuel mixture, and without 
excessive mechanical wear. The elimination of junkyards makes the 
acquisition of second-hand parts more difficult and expensive. 


Beyond repair 


The second factor concerns the nature of the automobile itself. To 
appeal to non-enthusiast, unskilled purchasers, it has evolved from 
a machine like a firearm or chainsaw, requiring disciplined use and 
maintenance, into a consumer product like a washing machine or tele- 


> I am not talking about mechanical testng—which, although basic, promotes 
safety by ensuring the repair or scrapping of cars with gross mechanical faults—but 
about emission testng and the closure, under the pretext of promoting public 
health, of most breakers’ or junk yards. The main beneficiary is not the public but 
the car industry. 
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vision—a mysterious, elegant box, which works until it fails and is 
replaced. The computer has revolutionized car design and construction 
in important ways. Body structures have become lighter, stiffer, quieter 
and (with increased use of plastics and the elimination of structural 
water traps) less rust-prone; by reducing human error, production-line 
robotics have improved manufacturing precision—all clearly positive. 
But more importantly in this context, the carburettor—the device which 
ensured a correct, or anyway viable, fuel-air mixture from the inven- 
tion of the petrol engine until roughly the late nineteen-eighties—has 
been replaced by the system of fuel injection originally developed for 
diesel engines: a precisely metered spray of fuel into each cylinder 
at the correct moment? At the same time the coil-and-contact-breaker 
inductive ignition that cars had from around 1930 until around 1980 
has been replaced by breakerless electronic systems. Current cars 
have an ‘engine-management’ chip—in effect a small, dedicated com- 
puter—which combines these functions with great efficiency, delivering 
theoretically perfect timing and mixture for all engine conditions by 
recalculating the requirements (manufacturers are fond of telling us) 
‘several hundred times a second’. Elaborate, ingenious, adjustable and 
repairable compromises, embodying eighty years of continuous devel- 
opment, have been cast aside. 


Engine electronics, and other developments like hydraulic tappets, 
reduce the need for skilled routine maintenance: regular adjustment is 
no longer needed to keep engines in tune. Of course this further encour- 
ages owners to neglect oil, filter and plug changes, leading to pollution, 
sub-standard performance, premature wear and damage.‘ But the real 
catch is that when a failure or malfunction does occur, its diagnosis 
and any resulting reprogramming (where possible) demands expensive 
specialized equipment and skills, and some costly ‘black box’ may need 
replacement. Although electronics are generally reliable and not subject 
to ordinary wear, the components are still vulnerable to physical damage 





3 Mechanical fuel injection has emsted for as long as the diesel engine and appeared 
in money-no-object petrol applications (like Mercedes competition cars) as early as 
the nineteen-fifties; but only with modern electronics did it become cheap to manu- 
facture (although not necessarily cheap to buy) without sacrificing rehabulity. 

4 Neghgent servicing by supposed professionals, even those working for franchised 
dealers, is also commonplace, like them fondness for expensive replacements and 
hatred of sumple repairs. 
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from heat, water, vibration and the sudden inexplicable failure that even- 
tually kills all electronic devices. 


So although modern cars, if undamaged, are less rust-prone, faster, 
quieter, better handling, more economical and capable of high mile- 
ages without needing major repairs, and although their overproduction 
has kept second-hand prices low, their maintenance can be daunting 
to latter-day Joads. Desirable cars are available at tempting prices, but 
replacing an engine-management computer, or a mechanically and 
chemically fragile exhaust catalytic-converter—fitted by law to all new 
cars for the last ten years in Britain, longer in the US and Japan—or 
repairs to, for example, an anti-lock braking system, can cost more 
than the purchase price of the car. If it wont go or can’t be driven, 
its still-working electric windows, air conditioning and sound system 
become redundant. The cheapest, if still costly, solution is often another 
car But pollution legislation and declining scrap-metal prices mean 
that disposal of the hulk may also prove expensive. Hence the growing 
number of burned-out vehicles with erased identities littering inner-city 
alleys and rural lay-bys. 


Outstripping human evolution 


It is almost impossible to find a new car that cannot exceed the British 
70 mph speed limit by a considerable margin, and the ability to exceed 
twice that limit is commonplace. Large luxury saloons from Mercedes, 
Rolls-Royce, Cadillac, BMW, Audi and Lexus have a governed mari- 
mum speed of 155 mph. Yet some countries have even lower limits 
than Britain—55 mph in the US—and, in the West, only Germany 
has a few hundred miles of unrestricted Autobahn. Cars are made 
with these legally unusable levels of performance because the market 
believes it wants them. Yet the market is clearly content to trundle cau- 
tiously around in long queues at well below the legal limits, except on 
motorways or freeways, such roads being safe for almost any speed. 
Safe, that is, if the drivers in question are capable and disciplined 


5 One has to distinguish here between electronic components proper, not subject 
to wear but to eventual catastrophic failure, and hnked mechanical components 
like fuel injectors and pumps, which are subject to wear, blockages and the like 
(although not always to repair). Spark plugs also deteriorate with use, although they 
last longer with correctly functioning electronic-ignition systems. 
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enough to eliminate the need for emergency braking or sudden evasive 
action. Few are, and most know it. Publicity given to horrendous 
hundred-vehicle freeway crashes keeps many drivers in a state of barely 
suppressed anxiety, ensuring jerky, inelegant and unpredictable driving 
styles that make such accidents more likely. The fact is that driving, 
especially in crowded road conditions, demands a continuous exercise 
of intellect for which drivers are seldom prepared, and which only true 
automobile enthusiasts can maintain without much effort. Most driv- 
ers’ ‘automatic pilot’ is insufficiently developed to ensure safety, for 
they do not understand the aesthetic basis of the maximum-progress/ 
minimum-stress project. Too many assume that if speed limits and the 
basic handling guidelines imparted for the driving test are observed, any 
road mishap will be someone else’s fault. Not everyone understands that 
this is an irrelevant consideration. 


The very expensive and capable Porsche Carrera is seen in quite large 
numbers in our cities. People with big incomes buy such vehicles, or 
demand them from their companies, because they are readily identi- 
fiable as serious, virile machines, are pleasant to drive and generally 
reliable, and have high levels of primary safety (braking, road-holding 
and acceleration sufficient to keep reasonably prudent drivers out of 
trouble). However, their very capability presents the modern corporate, 
largely urban driver with an unexpected problem. The Porsche’s brakes 
have to be capable of stopping it rapidly and safely from around 175 
miles an hour (105 mph above the British overall limit). Braking sys- 
tems are biased to-apply more effort to the front wheels, to take 
advantage of a car’s weight transference under braking and prevent the 
rear wheels from locking. In the case of the Porsche, very gentle brak- 
ing only ever uses the front brakes: the rear pads fail to make contact 
with the discs. This allows severe corrosion of the rear discs to take 
place: made of soft iron or:steel and exposed to road dirt, salt and mois- 
ture, discs are kept clean only by use. Soon, the proud owner of an 
almost new, famously well-made car may have to shell out for new rear 
discs, the original ones having never been used. Pussyfooting slowly 
around in that particular Porsche constitutes misuse by the owner It is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that modern cars are more evolved 
than their drivers. 





6 And their vehicles (especially, in this context, the tyres) are m sound condition. 
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A population of Mr Magoos, leavened by a mercifully thin sprinkling of 
Mr Toads and Dukes of Hazzard, we compulsorily devote an excessive 
amount of working and leisure time to the inadequate maintenance and 
systematic misuse of automobiles.’ Like the modern motor car itself, this 
situation is a synthesis of our own fantasies or pretensions and the steely, 
amoral calculation of the consumer industry, its avatars and allies.’ 
While aware, in a way, of the criminal scale of this extravagance, we have 
become used to it and see it as normal As in other contexts, the relent- 
less tactical deployment of rationality has somehow outflanked reason. 


Bricolage and dumping 


Cars that would not need such frequent replacement could be produced, 
but we have been trained not to want them. This also appears to be 
true of the Third World, where roads are bad and vehicles, being rarer, 
are used far more intensively than in the West—putting practicality at 
a premium. The automobile industry has made no effort to produce 
appropriate vehicles for such countries (a Model T for the twenty-first 
century), although they are becoming large consumers of automobiles. 
The manufacturers present in the industrializing Third World, effec- 
tively controlled by their Japanese, American and European Godfathers, 
produce no useful innovations. Third World buyers, still largely com- 
mercial, have to make do with slightly modified, obsolescent models, not 
significantly more durable than other cars, but easier to maintain thanks 
to their relative simplicity and freedom from electronics. The practice of 
block purchasing by Third World governments facilitates the dumping 
of unsuccessful models. Replacement parts, routinely overpriced in the 
name of profit, can also be very hard to obtain in poor countries. 


Combined with intensive use and harsh road and climatic conditions, 
this compels Third-World vehicle operators to find ingenious means of 
keeping their machines going, often long after they would have been 


7 Mr Magoo: the blind and bumbling motorist in a series of animated cartoons; Mr 
Toad: foolish and reckless motorist character in Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows (1908); Dukes of Hazzard: 1970s American TV series featuring the spec- 
tacular destruchon of an endless series of identical bright red Dodge Chargers. 

* Nor should we forget their mistakes, sometimes beneficial to the consumer. I am 
thmking in particular of certain engines and car models that turn out to be more 
durable than the makers probably intended, although many more disappear with 
discreditable, profttable rapidity. 
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scrapped in the West. That is where the Joad spirit lives on in the 
twenty-first century: driven by necessity, unfazed roadside mechanics in 
parts of Africa, Asia and Latin America plunge unhesitatingly into the 
smoking entrails of asthmatic vehicles to bring them back to life, with 
a combination of loving skill and outrageously radical cobbling. Bus 
operators, in particular, in poor parts of the world—the Philippines, 
parts of mainland Asia and Africa—proudly customize their rebuilt, 
much-used vehicles, and decorate them with crazed religious mottoes 
and slogans. But charming though ‘Jeepneys’ and the like seem to 
a Western eye, their passengers, breathing dust and exhaust fumes, 
would certainly prefer glass windows and air conditioning, if they were 
on offer. Indeed, the very need for colourful customization, and the 
sort of cars produced by India’s Hindustan—a lumbering nineteen- 
fifties Morris Oxford with an undersized nineteen-seventies Japanese 
engine—and the VW subsidiaries in Latin America—Beetles and early 
Golfs and Passats—only underline the point that the industry produces 
no innovations intended for the Third World. Despite its population, 
the car market here is still not thought big enough to justify special 
attention; it gets the leavings. 


Only the rich and the corporate minority whose motoring is subsidized 
can be said merely to use cars. The rest of us are forced, more or less 
willingly, into our commerce with the automobile, and it is often a moot 
point who is using whom: who is really the dominant partner in our trac- 
tations with unctuous salesmen and tooth-sucking workshop foremen. 
For it is they who have the backing of General Motors, Exxon and the 
other powers that be. We are on our own. The automobile started as a 
toy for rich gents and then became a cheap copy of that; woe betide us, 
sooner or later, if we don’t pay up like the cheap copies of rich gents we 
are assumed to be. 


The strategic centrality of the automobile and its cost to owners in work- 
ing time, combined with its ephemerality, will be objects of wonder to 
future historians. Why the numbers? Why the variety? Why the fragil- 
ity, the inefficiency, the waste? Was the thing a baroque expedient for 
collecting taxes? Was its role that of a glowing fetish or idol, to keep its 
worshippers in a form of subjection? For it may be apparent to such 
historians that while ostensibly utilitarian, our attitudes to the car have 
about them a strong scent of the irrational. 
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The few who love cars, whose psychology—part Kipling and part 
Al Joad—is out-of-synch enough to make us comfortable with their 


contradictions, will not welcome the advent of practical, long-lasting, 
unglamorous, non-polluting, uncrashable passenger-carrying devices 
that exist in merely sufficient numbers, won't go very fast and do most 
of the driving for us. But most people will really be happier with them. 
Like the still-putative battery or hydrogen-fuel-cell technology which may 
eventually displace the internal-combustion engine, these vehicles will 
come—if at al-—from the same makers as today’s cars, who have tra- 
ditionally favoured superficial adjustments and resisted fundamental 
change. But having encouraged us to desire the automobile as it is, it 
may take the industry some time to get us to embrace an alternative. 
Perhaps, after all, we can’t get there from here. 
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JOHN NEWSINGER 


ELGIN IN CHINA 


MPERIALISM TODAY is emerging, freshly refurbished, as the 

progressive answer to problems of planetary disorder. Discarding 

conventional euphemisms, official ideologues and establishment 

media—from Blair’s former factotum for international security in 
Prospect, to opinion-makers in the Financial Times and Foreign Affairs— 
now openly celebrate the return of Western empire across the world.’ 
Devoted in the service of human rights and free markets, military opera- 
tions proceed without compunction for their consequences. As bombs 
rain down on the civilian populations of Iraq, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, 
or Palestinians are buried in their homes, the drawl is at best of ‘col- 
lateral damage’—which, indeed, one enthusiast has complained was 
‘almost pedantically avoided’ in Operation Enduring Freedom. By com- 
parison with such contemporary sensibility, the frankly colonial warfare 
of the nineteenth century could at times hold a more honourable record. 
If its agents were equally certain in the moral superiority of their mis- 
sion, a few, at least, were troubled by the misery they caused. 


No tale is more instructive in this regard than the career of James Bruce, 
eighth Harl of Elgin and Kincardine. As British Plenipotentiary with the 
Anglo-French expeditionary force to China in the late 1850s—the man 
sent to bring the Qing dynasty to heel—Elgin found much of what he 
was called upon to do distasteful. If a combination of self-interest and 
imperial advantage nevertheless kept him up to the mark, his letters and 
diaries offer a commentary of unrivalled candour on the psychology of 
empire—and useful insight into one of the most important, but least 
known, British conflicts of the nineteenth century: the wars with China 
of 1857-58 and 1860. 


‘A line of English men-of-war are now anchored there in front of the 
town’, Elgin wrote, on 22 December 1857, before the city of Canton: 
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I never felt so ashamed of myself in my life, and Elliot [the ship's captain] 
remarked that the trp seemed to have made me sad. There we were, accu- 
mulating the means of destruction under the very eyes, and within the 
reach of a population of about 1,000,000 people, against whom these 
means of destruction were to be employed! ‘Yes’, I said to Elliot, ‘I am sad 
because when I look at that town, I feel that I am earning for myself a place 
in the litany immediately after “plague, pestilence and famine”. I believe 
however that, as far as I am concerned, it was impossible for me to do oth- 
erwise than as I have done.’ 


The bombardment of the city finally began at 6am on Monday, 28 
December 1857; which, as Elgin pointedly observed, was ‘the Massacre 
of the Innocents’ in the Christian calendar. The shelling, he noted, con- 
tinued ‘without almost any reply from the town. I hate the whole thing 
so much that I cannot trust myself to write about it’.4 Others were not so 
scrupulous. The Times special correspondent with the expedition George 
Wingrove Cooke wrote enthusiastically of how the bombardment of 
the city’s walls continued throughout the day: ‘Then came the night— 
and such a night! . . . the city soon became like our own Shropshire 
iron counties at night—a plain of fire’. Shells and rockets from thirty- 
two warships battered the city walls without a break for twenty-seven 
hours, providing a spectacular display. ‘By constant showers of rockets’, 
Cooke continued, ‘the flame was led up and down the city wall, and in 
an incredibly short time the long, thin line of fire shot high into the 
heavens’. Vengeful rockets ‘came hurtling through the moonlight along 
the line of the eastern wall . . . They seemed to lead the fire about as 
a tame element.” 


The bombardment completely demoralized the city’s defenders and, 
according to Elgin’s secretary, Laurence Oliphant, killed some two 
hundred civilians, having a terrific effect ‘upon certain parts of the city’. 
When Anglo-French troops stormed the walls on 29 December, they met 
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only ineffectual resistance and suffered ‘a trifling loss’: the British had 
eight men killed and seventy-one wounded; the French, two and thirty. 
Oliphant watched the assault from Magazine Hill. What he found most 
striking was 


that impresstve silence, that absence of all movement on the part of a popu- 
lation of a million and a half that lay as though entombed within the city 
walls, whose very pulsation seemed arrested by the terrors of the night 
before, and whose only desire, if they could think at all, appeared to be that 
the bare fact of their existence should be forgotten by the conquerors. 


The Cantonese had been successfully cowed. The whole exercise was, 
Oliphant felt, most satisfactory, and had made ‘a deep impression 
upon a population whose habitual insolence to foreigners had rendered 
it extremely desirable that they should be made aware of the power 
we possessed’.® 


A Peelite in Jamaica 


What manner of man was the eighth Earl of Elgin, tasked with impos- 
ing British demands upon the Manchu Emperor? James Bruce was born 
in 1811, second son of the seventh Earl, Thomas Bruce—who, as ambas- 
sador to Turkey, had acquired the Parthenon Marbles. This had not only 
earned him the abuse of Lord Byron, who devoted his poem, ‘The Curse 
of Minerva’, to the man he described as ‘a filthy jackal’; it also left the 
family deeply in debt? The Elgins had never been rich. The income 
from the family’s Broomhill estate in Scotland was only £2,000 a year, 
‘a paltry sum for a man of his class and one which would scarcely have 
appealed to the plainest of Jane Austen’s heroines’.® By 1812 there were 
debts of over £120,000. After Eton and Oxford, where he took a first in 
classics and was elected to a Merton Fellowship, James devoted himself 
to restoring the family’s fortunes by coal mining at Broomhill. 


In 1839 a new pit was sunk at Wallsend, ‘one of the largest and deepest in 
Scotland’, and the family were employing over 600 miners, producing 
60,000 tons of coal a year. They had continual trouble with their work- 
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force, who had a propensity to unionization and strike action; as Elgin 
put it, ‘colliers will always strike whenever the time is favourable... 
when their blood is up they are not accessible to reason’. The wealth 
of the man sent to make war on China derived from the exploitation of 
those toiling underground. 


In July 1841 James Bruce was elected to Parliament for Southampton, 
standing as a Peelite Conservative; by now, with the death of his elder 
brother, he was heir to the Earldom. When his father died, in November 
1841, he had to resign his Commons seat but did not go to the Lords, 
since his was a Scottish title. In April 1842, aged thirty-one, the eighth 
Earl of Elgin was appointed Governor of Jamaica. It was nine years since 
the abolition of slavery: the so-called ‘apprentice’ labour system that 
succeeded it—and which, along with substantial compensation for ex- 
slaveholders and the practice of flogging, was supposed to ensure the 
continuation of the planter economy—had been curtailed, after stormy 
protests, in 1838. Elgin confronted a situation in which, as he put it, 
‘the labourers stood in a relation of independence towards the owners of 
capital and land totally unknown to a similar class in any fully peopled 
country’° Put bluntly: how was the black population to be persuaded 
to work for their former owners? The answer, Elgin felt, should be not 
coercion but ‘education’, to disabuse ‘the minds of all classes . . . of the 
impression that honest labour is in any wise inconsistent with the full 
exercise of the privileges conferred by freedom’.* 


Honest labour in this case was to be rewarded at a mere sixpence a day, 
while expenditure on education remained minimal. On racial questions, 
Elgin proved himself an inclusive liberal: Working with the reactionary 
and planter-dominated Assembly, on which wealthy coloured propri- 
etors were also represented, he declared it ‘the best expedient that 
can be derived for blending into one harmonious whole a community 
composed of diverse races and colours’. His outlook was, however, 
solidly determined by class outcome, and in his four years in Jamaica 
he presided over a dramatic shift in the burden of taxation from the 
planters to the black population. This was to produce a serious tax 
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revolt—the St. Mary’s riot—in 1849; but by this time Elgin had already 
returned to England (spring 1846) and had been appointed Governor- 
General of Canada.® 


Saving Canada 


Elgin was, with considerable justice, to regard the quarantining of 
Canada from the revolutionary contagion of 1848 as one of his most 
important achievements—boasting of ‘having carried Canada unscathed 
through a year of revolutions. If I had pursued any other policy than 
that which I have followed we should . . . either have been expelled from 
Canada or be in a most uncomfortable position, perhaps at war with the 
United States’. ‘It is’, he modestly observed, ‘something to have spared 
the Empire such a shock’.4 


The political situation he inherited was the product of the British 
Tesponse to the Canadian Rebellion of 1837. John (‘Radical Jack’) 
Lambton, first Earl of Durham and Hlgin’s father-in-law, had been 
sent in the aftermath of the Rebellion to report on the government of 
the colony. His celebrated ‘Durham Report’ had advocated the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada, to ensure British domination over the 
French; and the introduction of ‘responsible government —an exec- 
utive answerable to the elected assembly, rather than to the Crown. 
While an Act of Union was passed in 1840, responsible government 
remained a step too far When Elgin arrived in Canada in January, 
1847, it was with the explicit intention of vindicating his late father-in- 
law’s memory—with, of course, the full support of the Whig cabinet in 
London. Consequently, when the Reform Party led by Louis Lafontaine 
and Robert Baldwin won a parliamentary majority, Elgin asked them 
to form a government. This provoked outrage from their Tory oppo- 
nents, who considered that he had handed the country over to rebels 
and traitors; but it kept the Reform Party safe from revolutionary conta- 
gion, something of considerable importance considering that, as Elgin 
wrote to Lord Grey, the Colonial Secretary, ‘one half of our population is 
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of French origin, and deeply imbued with French sympathies’. Instead 
of having to campaign for ‘responsible government —with the danger 
of such a battle escaping moderate control, as happened in Paris in 
February, 1848—the Reformers had their ambitions satisfied by their 
Governor-General, on the Crown’s behalf. Elgin was also concerned 
by the large Irish presence, both in Canada and across the border in 
the United States: numbers had been swollen by the Great Famine. 
Republican and Repeal fanatics in the US were, he wrote to Lord Grey, 
‘egging on their compatriots here to rebellion’ and threatening inva- 
sion; Elgin proposed that any such incursion ‘should be promptly met 
and effectually crushed’. 


While he successfully rode out 1848, Elgin met the full force of a Tory 
backlash the following year in the storm over the Rebellion Losses 
Bill. The ‘loyalist’ population of Canada had already been indemnified 
for their losses during the 1837 Rebellion; the Reform government 
now proposed to indemnify the ‘disloyal’ population—not the actual 
rebels, but French-speakers whose property had been destroyed. This 
provoked what Elgin himself described as ‘the Canadian Tory Rebellion 
of 1849’. On 25 April, the day he signed the Bill, the Tories unleashed 
the Orange crowd in Montreal; led by the city’s fire chief, they burned 
down the Parliament House. The following day, Elgin was stoned while 
the police stood by, and was forced to flee the city for his own safety. 
He refused to declare martial law, preferring to let the protests run 
their course; a decision that earned him a reputation for weakness 


in some quarters. 


Elgin’s eight-year period as Governor-General of Canada was crowned 
with a diplomatic triumph: the negotiation of a trade agreement with the 
United States. The Reciprocity Treaty was signed on 5 June 1854. Elgin 
gave up his post and returned to London at the end of the year, his colo- 
nial service having earned him a seat in the Lords. His standing was 
acknowledged by Lord Palmerston’s offer of a Cabinet position—Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but while indicating that his political 
sympathies now lay with the Whigs, for the time being Elgin preferred 
to remain independent. It was the notorious Arrow Incident of 1856 
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which was to lead to his appointment as British High Commissioner 
and Plenipotentiary to the Manchu Empire. 


Free Trade is Jesus Christ 


The first Opium War (1839-42) had begun the process of opening up 
China, forcing a de facto legalization of the drug and ceding Hong 
Kong to the British. It is worth remarking the extent to which the 
nature of this conflict—it was indeed an opium war, fought to secure 
the fortunes of a trade that occupied a vital position in the economic 
life of the British Empire—is still either ignored or played down in oth- 
erwise reputable historical works. In a recent example—the prestigious 
Oxford History of the British Empire: the nineteenth century—opium 
barely makes an appearance in over 700 pages.” This despite its eco- 
nomic importance—the drug is estimated to have been ‘the world’s 
most valuable single commodity trade of the nineteenth century’%— 
and the fact that it was the occasion of three wars, one of which 
brought about the downfall of the government of the day and caused 
a general election. 


As Carl Trocki has insisted, the opium trade was ‘crucial to the expan- 
sion of the British Empire in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries’, both because of the high-quality revenues it produced and 
through the powerful network of narco-capitalists it created, ‘who prof- 
ited from the trade, and whose influence buttressed the imperial lobby 
throughout the nineteenth century’. Opium was the British admin- 
istration in India’s second most important source of revenue and, 
for the first two thirds of the nineteenth century, its most important 
export. John Wong has shown how it turned a British trade deficit 
with China into a substantial surplus, not only paying for British tea 
and silk imports, but also providing massive profits for London com- 
panies and substantial revenues for the state. The duty levied on tea 
imports into Britain was sufficient to finance a considerable propor- 
tion of the costs of the Royal Navy during the nineteenth century. 
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The ramifications of the opium trade were such that it had to be 
supported and protected, even if it meant war.” 


Even after their humiliating and costly defeat in the first Opium War, 
however, the Chinese continued to resist British efforts to incorporate 
them into their informal empire. Of particular concern in London was 
the Chinese refusal to allow access to the city of Canton, which increas- 
ingly came to be seen as the key to relations between the two countries. 
Chinese obduracy over Canton might, it was feared, lead them to make 
a stand against the British and attempt, once again, to put a stop to the 
opium trade. On the other hand, successful British entry into the city 
would both consolidate imperial domination and be the stepping-stone 
to the opening up of the whole country. What the British required was a 
pretext and the Arrow Incident—one of the most shameful episodes in 
modern Britsh history; and there are, of course, plenty from which to 
choose—provided such a one. 


On 8 October 1856 Chinese police in Canton seized a suspected pirate 
vessel, the lorcha Arrow, and arrested its Chinese crew. The British 
consul protested, alleging that the Arrow was registered in Hong Kong 
and had been flying the Union Jack, which the local police had forcibly 
lowered. He demanded the release of the crew and an apology. When 
the Chinese authorities refused, the Governor of Hong Kong, Sir John 
Bowring, responded with military action, sending British warships to 
destroy Chinese fortifications and to bombard Canton—despite the fact 
that the crew had by now been released and the Arrow’s Hong Kong reg- 
istration was found to have lapsed. Later still, Bowring would discover 
that she had indeed engaged in piracy.” Nevertheless, it was asserted 
that an insult had been offered to the flag. Bowring was filled with right- 
eous indignation. Men and women would die for this. 


Bowring, it should be pointed out, was not some fire-breathing reaction- 
ary but one of the most notable liberal intellectuals of the time, a man 
with a European reputation. He had edited the Westminster Review, was a 
close friend of Jeremy Bentham (Bentham died in his arms) and, as his 
literary executor, had edited his eleven-volume Collected Works. A former 
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radical MP, Bowring had supported the People’s Charter, opposed the 
opium trade in the 1840s, been a supporter of the Peace Society and a 
champion of liberal causes throughout the Continent. He was a noted 
linguist and a staunch non-conformist—and author of the hymn, ‘In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory’. He had been a strong supporter of the Anti- 
Corn Law League and was wholeheartedly committed to the cause of 
free trade. Indeed, he combined his two passions to the extent of insist- 
ing on one occasion that ‘Jesus Christ is Free Trade and Free Trade is 
Jesus Christ’—it was, of course, under the cover of free-trade principles 
that the design for war was to be advanced. Although he was regarded 
as something of a financial expert, it was his own monetary misfor- 
tunes that had landed Bowring in government service in China. He had 
become personally indebted to the great opium-trading house of Jardine 
Matheson, a relationship cemented by his son John’s partnership in the 
firm. Many of Bowring’s former radical associates and friends regarded 
him as having sold himself to the opium merchants. 


The government in London had—as Wong shows—already sanctioned 
Bowring’s exploitation of the first pretext for military action, with a view 
to opening up Canton and preparing the way for the revision of the 
Treaty of Nanjing. It was Bowring’s failure to come up with a more con- 
vincing casus belli that was to bring down Palmerston’s government and 
force a general election.” The British approach to relations with weaker 
states was perhaps best captured by Palmerston’s assertion, in 1850, that 
the time was fast coming 


when we shall be obliged to strike another blow in China .. . These half- 
ctvilized Governments such as those of China, Portugal, Spanish America, 
all require a dressing every eight or ten years to keep them in order. Their 
munds are too shallow to receive an impression that will last longer than 
some such penod . . . they must not only see the stick but actually feel ıt on 
their shoulders.* 


There was, however, considerable opposition to this policy, both inside 
and outside Parliament, which became more vociferous as the situation 
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in China deteriorated. The Arrow Incident was widely derided as a 
pretext for war and Bowring came in for considerable criticism. The 
government determined to back him, even though its members them- 
selves felt he could have chosen a better occasion for confrontation. 


Barbarian insolence 


Faced with votes of censure in both the Lords and the Commons, the 
government took the unprecedented step of seeking the advice of the 
Attorney-General, Richard Bethell, regarding the legality of its conduct 
in China. George Douglas, the Harl of Argyll recalled the occasion: 


There were occasional passages in his statement which seemed to me to 
indicate a very strong feeling against the overzealous civilian in China who 
had got us into a most serious difficulty. Before closing what he had to say, I 
recollect that he shook his head ominously, and indicated his opmuion that a 
very serious case against us on the points of international law could be, and 
probably would be, made out in the House of Commons . . . We all thought 
it very evident that, were it not for his office, it would give hım immense 
pleasure to take the part of leading counsel against us. 


In the event, the prevailing view—startlingly modern—was that interna- 
tional law was not applicable when dealing with ‘barbarous states’.*5 


While the government survived the censure motion in the Lords, Richard 
Cobden’s motion was carried in the Commons on 26 February, by 263 
votes to 247. Palmerston responded by dissolving Parliament and fight- 
ing a fiercely jingoistic general election. His widely circulated election 
address began, in best tabloid fashion: ‘An insolent barbarian wielding 
authority in Canton has violated the British flag’.* The result, in April 
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1857, was a landslide victory which swept away many of Palmerston’s 
parliamentary critics—among them Richard Cobden, who wrote bitterly 
to his friend, John Bright, a few months later. ‘I consider that we as a 
nation are little better than brigands, murderers and poisoners in our 
dealings at this moment with half the population of the globe’.” It was 
a sentiment with which the man sent by Palmerston to give the Chinese 
‘a dressing’ would have had considerable sympathy. 


Once appointed as commissioner and Plenipotentiary to China, Elgin 
sailed to Singapore via Ceylon where, appropriately enough, he joined 
a vessel carrying 1,500 cases of opium. It was in Singapore—where he 
visited ‘some of the horrid opium-shops, which we are supposed to do 
so much to encourage’*—that news reached him of the Indian Mutiny. 
Elgin ordered that the troops en route to China be despatched to help 
deal with the more pressing crisis; and, finding he could do nothing 
more himself there without military support, took ship to India to pro- 
vide what aid he could for the embattled Raj. 


The liberal temper of the man is best captured by a passage he wrote in 
Calcutta on 21 August that year. 


It is a terrible business, however, this ling among infenor races. I have 
seldom from man or woman since I came to the East heard a sentence 
which was reconcilable with the hypothesis that Christianity had ever 
come into the world. Detestation, contempt, ferocity, vengeance, whether 
Chinamen or Indians be the object. There are some three or four hundred 
servants in this house. When one first passes by their salaaming one feels a 
little awkward. But the feeling soon wears off, and one moves among them 
with perfect indifference, treating them not as dogs, because in that case 
one would whistle to them and pat them, but as machines with which one 
can have no communion or sympathy . . . When the passions of fear and 
hatred are engrafted on this indifference, the result ıs frightful; an absolute 
callousness as to the sufferings of the objects of those passions, which must 
be witnessed to be understood and believed.» 
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It is striking that such an indictment of the Imperial mentalité should 
be written by the man sent to make war on China, and who would 
later become Viceroy of India. Elgin regarded the Arrow Incident as ‘a 
scandal .. . and is so considered, I have reason to know, by all except the 
few who are personally compromised’. ‘Nothing’, he wrote elsewhere, 
‘could be more contemptible than the origin of our existing quarrel. 
This was not to stop him doing his duty. 


‘Lam China's friend’ 


The forces necessary for military action against the Chinese were not 
assembled until December 1858. The Canton city walls, as we have 
seen, were bombarded on the a8th and stormed the following day. 
The conduct of the British and French soldiers and sailors appalled 
Elgin. On 16 January 1858 he wrote that he was considering aban- 
doning the city if discipline could not be enforced. He refused, as 
he put it, ‘to accept the office of oppressor of the feeble’. When the 
expedition finally left Canton, he congratulated himself on his efforts 
at ‘checking . . . the disposition to maltreat this unfortunate people’. 
Certainly his restraint outraged many within the British community. 
‘The missionaries’, observed Oliphant, ‘grumble at our not having... 
given Canton over to pillage and slaughter’. 


Anglo-French progress to Beijing was held up at the Dagu forts guard- 
ing the mouth of the Baihe, and blocking the riverine route to the 
capital. Elgin attempted to engage in negotiations but when these came 
to nothing an assault was ordered. Once again, Chinese resistance was 
ineffectual and the forts were taken with only light allied casualties 
(the British had five killed and seventeen wounded; the French, six and 
sixty-one). The expedition occupied Tianjin at the end of May and the 
Emperor finally came to terms. The “Treaty of Tientsin’ concluded there 
on 26 June 1858 rewarded Britain with a {1 million indemnity, the open- 
ing up of the Yangzi River and five new treaty ports. The Emperor agreed 
to the appointment of a British ambassador to Beijing—the post was 
given to Elgin’s brother, Frederick Bruce—and, at last, to the legalization 
of the opium trade. 





» Morison, Eighth Earl of Higin, p. 212. 
* Lp, p. 220, 224-5; Margaret Oliphant, Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, 
Edinburgh 1892, p 135. 
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Elgin recognized that the negotiations at Tianjin were little more than 
an exercise in armed extortion. He described his diplomatic methods as 
‘fighting and bullying and getting the poor commissioners to concede 
one point after another’. When the talks stalled at the last moment he 
sent his brother to tell the Chinese commissioners that ‘if they delayed 
or retreated, I should consider negotiations at an end, go to Peking, and 
demand a great deal more’. Nevertheless, he went on, though ‘I have 
been forced to act almost brutally, I am China’s friend in all this’. At the 
same time, he was writing home to his wife that ‘I have seen more to dis- 
gust me with my fellow-countrymen than I saw during the whole course 
of my previous life, since I found them in the Hast among populations 
too timid to resist and too ignorant to complain . . . I have an instinct 
in me that loves righteousness and hates iniquity, and all this keeps me 
in a perpetual boil.’ How did Elgin reconcile such sentiments with his 
predatory actions? On 6 November 1858 he explained: 


I am sure that in our relations with these Chinese we have acted scandal- 
ously, and would not have been a party to the measures of violence which 
have taken place if I had not believed that I could work some good for 
them . . . anyone could have obtained the Treaty of Tlentsin. What made it 
really meritorious was that it should have been obtained at so small a cost 


m human suffering. 


What depressed him was that the Treaty was badly received by the British 
community in China, not because of its terms but precisely because it 
had been achieved ‘at so small a cost’, when what they had wanted was 
‘misery and desolation’ imposed throughout the land.” 


Capitalizing on his success at Tianjin, Elgin next took ship to Japan. 
Although he sailed in a steam frigate, HMS Retribution, accompanied 
only by a gun boat, the Shogunate had been suitably impressed by the 
fate of the Manchus and, on 26 August 1858, Elgin signed the Treaty of 
Yedo, opening up a number of Japanese ports to trade. The treaty made 
no attempt to impose opium on Japan.» 





P LD, pp. 252-3, 280. 

® For Anglo-Japanese relations see m particular Grace Fox, Britain and Japan 
1858-1883, London 1969; for Japanese determination to keep out the opium trade, 
see John M. Jennings, The Opium Empire: Japanese Imperialism and Drug Trafficking 
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Japan made a powerful impression on Elgin, who found there ‘a kind 
of feudal system in vigour .. . A perfectly paternal government, a per- 
fectly filial people; a community entirely self-supporting; peace within 
and without no want no ill-will between classes’. He feared what might 
become of this feudal utopia, once it was in enforced contact with 
the West: “Twenty years hence, what will be the contrast?’ Oliphant, if 
anything, was even more taken. The comparison with China ‘was strik- 
ing’ and he retained ‘not a single disagreeable association to cloud our 
reminiscences of that delightful country’. The education system was 
particularly impressive: ‘a more widely diffused system of national edu- 
cation exists in Japan than in our own country; and . . . in that respect, at 
all events, if in no other, they are decidedly in advance of us’. 


Returning to China, Elgin determined to carry out an armed expedition 
(five warships) up the Yangzi River, with a view to establishing British 
right of passage. While this had been agreed by the Manchu author- 
ities, much of the river was in the hands of the Taiping rebels and 
Elgin was concerned to give them a demonstration of British power” 
Restraint might have been in order when dealing with the Manchus, 
but there was no such inhibition when it came to ‘those strange beings, 
the Chinese Rebels’.* Oliphant’s account of the expedition would have 
provided excellent material for Joseph Conrad. On 20 November 1858 
they were fired on by Taiping batteries, which had mistaken them for 
Manchus. Elgin decided to make an example of these rebel positions 
and resolved to revisit them the following day. His five warships poured, 
according to Oliphant, ‘a storm of shot, shell and rockets into the bat- 
teries’. It lasted an hour and a half, during which time only one British 
vessel was hit by return fire, without suffering any casualties. From the 
topgallant crosstrees, Elgin observed the defenders ‘bolting like rabbits 
from some spot where a moorsum shell had just burst, scattering frag- 
ments and spreading dismay’. 


The insurgents were not sufficiently chastized, however, and fired back 
on the British later the same day. Their battery was finally blown up 





4 Lp, p. 271; Oliphant, Narrative, pp. 51, 179. 

» The Taiping Revolution, still hardly known in the West, was the greatest revolu- 
tionary outbreak of the nineteenth century. For the history of the movement and 
documents see in particular Franz Michael's three volumes, Ths Taiping Revolution, 
Seattle 1972. Britain's relauonship with and part m the suppression of the move- 
ment still requires considerable research, but see John Gregory, Great Britain and 
the Taipings, London 1969. * ip, p. 282 
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when a shell hit its magazine, ‘to everyone’s delight’. By this time a 
large crowd had gathered outside the walls of a nearby town to watch 
the proceedings. ‘We sent them a ten-inch shell, just to give them 
some idea of our armament’.” Suitably impressed, the Taipings pro- 
vided the necessary guarantees; indeed, they hoped to be able to ally 
with the British against the Manchus. But though they had once been 
sympathetically regarded in London, following the Treaty of Tientsin the 
rebels were increasingly seen as a problem that would, eventually, need 
to be dealt with. 


Revenge for Dagu 


Elgin returned to Britain in May 1859, his reputation considerably 
enhanced. He accepted the position of Postmaster-General, a Cabinet 
post, in Palmerston’s government, was installed as Rector to Glasgow 
University and given the Freedom of the City of London. Back in 
China, however, his achievements were already beginning to unravel. 
This has often been blamed on the duplicity of the Manchus who, 
having had a treaty imposed on them by brute force, tried to avoid 
implementing it; while this would have been understandable, it was far 
from true. Frederick Bruce, the new ambassador to Beijing, insisted on 
travelling to the capital in triumph, up the Baihe, accompanied by a 
large military force. The Chinese proposed a more modest entourage 
and another route—scarcely an attempt to renege on the Treaty. The 
American ambassador John Ward, with an escort of twenty, made the 
journey with due concern for Manchu sensitivities and was received 
with ‘high consideration and respect, with unceasing attention and cour- 
tesy’.¥ Bruce, however, not only refused to compromise but decided to 
teach the Chinese a further lesson. On a5 June 1859, he ordered Admiral 
Sir James Hope to clear the Baihe route. 


In the ensuing engagement with the by-now restored Dagu forts, the 
over-confident British were routed: five British ships were sunk or 
disabled and when troops succeeded in landing for a frontal assault 
they were driven off with heavy losses. The ‘Dagu Repulse’, one of 
the most serious defeats in British imperial history, cost the lives of 
519 British soldiers and sailors, with another 456 wounded. The shock 





X Oliphant, Narrative, p. 317-18. 
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was such that some of the British combatants refused to believe it 
had been inflicted by the Chinese. The young Jack Fisher (a future 
First Lord of the Admiralty) wrote home: ‘I believe they must have 
been Russians; no Chinaman ever fought like those fellows did’.29 
Encouraged by this dramatic reversal of fortunes, the Emperor repudi- 
ated the Treaty. Elgin would have to return to rescue the situation and 
restore British prestige. 


Elgin set out for China again on 26 April 1860, with instructions to 
occupy Beijing if necessary. En route, he found time to read On the 
Origin of Species and William Howard Russell's newly published account 
of the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, My Diary in India. Elgin was 
most impressed: 


It has made me very sad; but it only confirms what I believed before 
respecting the scandalous treatment which the natives receive at our hands 
in India I am glad that he has had the courage to speak out as he does on 


this point. Can I do anything to prevent England from calling down on her- 
self God’s curse for brutalities commutted on another feeble Oriental race? 
Or are all my exertions to result only in the extension of the area over which 
EngHshmen are to exhibit how hollow and superficial are both their civilisa- 


tion and their Christianity 


Commanded by Elgin’s brother-in-law, General Sir Hope Grant, the 
expedition that now assembled for the assault on the Dagu forts was 
considerably stronger—13,000 British and 7,000 French troops—than 
that of 1858. Grant took no chances. His assault on the northernmost 
fort, on 21 August, was preceded by a merciless artillery bombardment. 
The stronghold was rocked when a shell hit its magazine but the gar- 
rison fought on. It was finally carried by storm. British and French 
casualties were 360 men killed and wounded; the Chinese lost at least 
2,000. The Reverend R. J. L. M’Ghee, chaplain to the expedition, wrote 
of the horrors to be seen inside the fort where the Armstrong artillery 
had performed to deadly effect: ‘it was ındeed an awful sight; hmbs 
blown away, bodies literally burst asunder, one black and livid mess of 
blood and wounds’. He could only be thankful that ‘since there were 
such weapons in existence, they were in our hands—ours, who would 





» Gerald Graham, The China Station War and Diplomacy 1830-60, Cambridge, MA 
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use them more to preserve the peace of the world than ever to make an 
aggressive or unjust war’. 


Grant’s use of artillery to ensure against defeat turned the campaign 
into a series of technological massacres, interspersed by periods of 
looting; but there was a general recognition that the Chinese troops dis- 
played considerable courage in often hopeless situations. So impressed 
was one participant with the performance of the Dagu fort’s defenders 
(‘No men could have behaved better than they did’) that he recom- 
mended recruiting Chinese troops to help garrison India, praising them 
as docile and amenable to discipline as well as intelligent and brave. At 
the very least, he recommended establishing ‘an experimental Anglo- 
Chinese corps’. 


British honour had been tarnished by the Dagu Repulse. It was now 
publicly restored. To this end, the storming of the fort was accompa- 
nied by the award of no less than six Victoria Crosses. British military 
prowess had to be emphatically re-asserted. A characteristic detail was 
the publicity given to an incident that occurred a few days before the 
storming of the fort. On 1a August, two British soldiers, a sergeant with 
the 44th and a private with the Buffs, had been seized by Manchu cav- 
alry. When the sergeant was eventually released, he reported that Private 
Moyes had been killed by his captors for refusing to kow-tow. The unfor- 
tunate Moyes was proclaimed a hero and a martyr, although there was 
considerable scepticism about the veracity of the incident. According to 
one account, the two men had been rounded up while drunk, and the 
sergeant ‘either from the effects of bad treatment or through a desire 
to screen his delinquencies, could not or would not give any connected 
account of his capture’.*3 





£ Rev R.J.L M’Ghee, How We Got To Pekin, London 1862, pp. 114-15. The scene 
in the North Fort was photographed by Felice Beato, a commercial photographer, 
whose photographic record of the expedition has ‘a consistent ideological point of 
view, one that celebrated the British as a colonial power’: David Harris, Of Battle 
and Beauty: Felice Beato's Photographs of China, Santa Barbara 1999, p. 27. See also 
Isobel Crombie, ‘China, 1860: A Photographic Album by Felice Beato’, History of 
Photography, vol. 11, no. 1, January-March 1987. 

“ David Rennie, The British Arms in North China and Japan, London 1864, pp. 
142-4. 

# Lt. Colonel Garnet J. Wolseley, Narrative of the War with China in 1860, London, 
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Nevertheless, a hero was required and Moyes eventually found himself 
immortalized in patriotic verse by, among others, Sir Francis Doyle: 


Today, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador from Britain’s crown 
And type of all her race.# 


Elgin was now charged with the task of imposing British terms on the 
Manchus in a decisive fashion, while simultaneously ensuring that the 
dynasty remained strong enough to fight the Taipings. This led to a situ- 
ation in which British and French troops were defending Shanghai on 
behalf of the Qing Emperor against a Taiping army led by Li Xiucheng at 
the same time as the Anglo-French expedition were attacking the Dagu 
fort.4 This balancing act involved Elgin in repeated attempts to negoti- 
ate rather than advance on Beijing—attempts that failed because of the 
strength of the war faction at the Qing court. In the event, after Chinese 
troops captured a group that included Harry Parkes and Elgin’s sec- 
retary, Henry Brougham Loch, while negotiations were still ostensibly 
underway, Elgin determined that there was no alternative to an assault 
on the capital itself. 


At the Summer Palace 


The Anglo-French advance was accompanied by the killing of prison- 
ers, reprisals against the civilian population and widespread looting. 
Indeed, the deterioration of discipline was such that Elgin and Grant had 
their own personal wine stock (a mere fifteen hundred bottles) stolen 
by soldiers of the 60th Regiment. At last, on 5 October 1860, the allies 
arrived before the walls of Beijing. What followed was, in the words 
of one British officer, ‘a memorable day in the history of plunder and 





s Chris Brooks and Peter Faulkner, The White Man's Burdens: An Anthology of 
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destruction’. With the French leading the way, officers and men fell on 
the Emperor’s Summer Palace—an extensive ornamental park with a 
Palace and some forty pavilions, outside the city. 


Dunne of the 99th Regiment did his best to explain the pillage to his 
readers back home. ‘People’, he observed, ‘don’t plunder palaces every 
day’. He tried to picture the scene in a way his audience would under- 
stand: ‘Imagine Christie’s, Hunt and Roskell’s, Howell and James's, 
half-a-dozen watch and clockmakers, two or three upholsterers and that 
fine fan-shop in Regent Street, all being under the same roof, and then 
imagine if you can what would be your sensations when told that. . . you 
might have your run of the place for just ten minutes’.” Elgin went to 
see for himself: 


I have just returned from the Summer Palace. It 1s really a fine thing, like 
an English park—numberless buildings with handsome rooms, and filled 
with Chinese curios, and handsome clocks, bronzes, etc. But, alas! Such a 
scene of desolation . . - There was not a room I saw in which half the things 
had not been taken away or broken in pieces . . . Phundering and devastat- 
ing a place like this 1s bad enough, but what is much worse 1s the waste and 
breakage. Out of {1,000,000 worth of property, I dare say £50,000 will not 
be realized. French soldiers were destroying in every way the most beautiful 
silks, breaking the jade ornaments and porcelain etc. War 1s a hateful busi- 
ness. The more one sees of it, the more one detests it.4 


Once again, though, his capacity for liberal regret was to be belied by 
his actions. On 18 October, in reprisal for the death of allied prisoners 
in Chinese hands—thirteen of the twenty-six British prisoners, and 
eight of the thirteen French, had died from ill-treatment, amounting to 
torture—Elgin ordered the destruction of the Summer Palace. Among 
those sent to carry out the work was Charles Gordon, later ‘martyred’ 
at Khartoum: 


We accordingly went out, and after pillaging it, burned the whole place, 
destroying in a Vandal-Hke manner most valuable property which would 
not be replaced for four millions . . . You can scarcely magme the beauty 
and magnificence of the places we burnt. It made one’s heart sore to burn 
them, in fact, these palaces were so large, and we were so pressed for time, 
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that we could not plunder them carefully. Quantities of gold ornaments 
were burnt, considered as brass. It was wretchedly demoralizing work . . . 
Everybody was wild for phinder.+? 


Gordon himself took possession of a throne which he donated to his 
regiment. It took two days to complete the destruction; ‘unhappily many 
of the peasants’ houses adjoining the contagious fire had caught and 
were fast being reduced to ashes’.* 


The French considered Elgin’s decision ‘a Gothlike act of barbarism’, but 
it broke the back of Chinese resistance. On 24 October Elgin entered 
Beijing in triumph, carried ‘in a sedan chair of large proportions, painted 
red, and hung about with long streaming tassels of many colours’. He 
was accompanied by a hundred cavalry and 400 infantry. As Colonel 
Wolseley observed: 


A military procession 1s always an imposing sight [but] marching into a 
great city which had just capitulated to us, for the purpose of obtaining 
a public admission of our national superiority and a concession of all 
those demands which we had made . . . was a arcumstance truly grati- 
fying to all who took part in it, and a very just source of pride to every 
British subject.” 


The Manchus were forced to ratify the terms of the Treaty of Tientsin 
together with an additional Convention of Peking, which increased the 
size of the indemnity, opened up Tianjin as a treaty port and ceded the 
Kowloon peninsula to Britain. And, while Elgin could not claim a trophy 





49 Demetrrus Boulger, The Life of Gordon, London 1896, p. 45-6. 
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as valuable as the Parthenon Marbles, ‘the Summer Palace’s robes and 
thrones were brought back to England where they grace that monument 
to English imperialism, the Victoria and Albert Museum’ 


Elgin’s triumph in China ensured his appointment as Viceroy of India 
in March 1862. He had, according to Lord Granville, ‘become inevit- 
able’. He saw himself as continuing Lord Canning’s policies in the 
Subcontinent, ‘filling up here a little hole, moving there a little bit of 
dust—all of it very humble and some rather nasty’.» Even in the short 
time he was Viceroy, Elgin had his own (‘rather nasty’) frontier war. 
the Ambela campaign, which cost the lives of over two hundred British 
troops. The liberal sensibility was still intact, though, as was shown by 
his refusal to reprieve a British soldier sentenced to death for murder- 
ing an Indian. The crime, Elgin declared, had been carried out ‘under 
an impulse which would have been resisted if the life of the native had 
been estimated at the value of that of a dog’. The decision outraged 
Anglo-Indian opinion. On 22 October 1863, however, barely a year after 
his arrival in India, Elgin suffered a serious heart attack he died on 
20 November. He was only fifty-two; there had been every reason to 
expect that a successful term in India would lead to the highest political 
offices in Britain: Foreign Secretary and perhaps even Prime Minister. 
His inevitability was cut short. 


How did Elgin sustain the lifelong contradiction—in many ways so 
emblematic of liberal England—that left him lamenting in private 
actions which he relentlessly pursued in public, while simultaneously 
bemoaning the character of those who would benefit from his deeds? 
Partly it was self-interest. His impoverished (comparatively) aristocratic 
background made a successful diplomatic-political career an absolute 
necessity. He was also convinced that, however brutal the policies he 
implemented, he could, at least to some extent, moderate their effects. 
The road to Beijing was paved with such intentions. On occasions, he 
was certainly capable of unthinking brutality, whether in ordering the 
slaughter of the Taipings or the destruction of the Summer Palace. 
Moreover, Elgin’s aspirations have to be set against the enduring reali- 
ties of imperial war. His secretary on the second Chinese expedition, 
» Frederic Wakeman Jnr, The Fall of Imperial China, New York 1975, p. 162. 
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Henry Brougham Loch, described the effects of the military occupation 
of the town of Pehtang in July 1860, which 


necessitated the ejectment of many of the inhabitants from their houses; 
this was done as kindly as possible . . whole streets had to be pulled down; 
the people had nowhere to go, no money and no food; old women who for 
years had never been outside their door suddenly found themselves without 
a roof to cover them and wandered tottering along in helpless misery. 


The town, Loch observed, had had 20,000 inhabitants: ‘what became of 
a large majority of that population we could never ascertain’.® 





5 Henry Brougham Loch, Personal Narrative of Occurrences during Lord Elgin's 
Second Embassy to China in 1860, London 1900, p. 29. 
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DIGITAL COMMONS 


The following passage appears very rarely in the copyright notice of a printed 
book 
Permussion 18 granted to copy, distribute and/or modify this document under the 
terms of the GNU Free Documentation Licence, Version 1.1 or any later version 
published by the Free Software Foundation 


It is to be found on the opening page of a new biography of the free-software 
programmer and activist, Richard Stallman, and (as the epilogue recounts) the 
unusual arrangement under which it is published is due to his stern insistence. 
The notice means what it says: anyone 1s free to copy, change and disseminate 
the book, provided they obey a set of rules, of which the most important are (a) 
that they must reproduce invariant portions of the text, protecting the recogni- 
tion of its author, and (b) that any modified or copied text be subject to the same 
GFD licence. Furthermore, from June 2002, Sam Williams plans to publish the 
biography on the website www-faifzilla.org, where readers 


can help to improve the work, or create a personalized version ... We realize 
there are many technical details m this story that may benefit from additional or 
refined information. As this book is released under the GFDL, we are accepting 
patches fust like we would with any free software program. Accepted changes will 
be posted electronically and will eventually be incorporated into future printed ver- 
sions of this work. 
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As the book makes plain, Stallman is an extraordinary figure—a program- 
mer of surpassing skill, capable of matching the output of entire commercial 
teams with his spare, elegant code; and a tireless, principled and uncompromis- 
ing activist who initiated and fostered the notion of a data commons. Stallman 
not only developed the conceptual details of what has become known as ‘copyleft’ 
(it is sometimes indicated with a reversed Q symbol), creating public-ownership 
licences that cover software and documents, but he algo laboured to produce the 
fundamental elements of a free-software operating system—a no-cost alternative 
to Windows, Mac OS and the rest, which anyone could download and improve. It 
was Stallman who, in the eighties, initiated and led work on a free-software ver- 
sion of Unix, which he dubbed GNU (a typically recursive programmer’s joke, 
this, the initials standing for GNU’s Not Unix). The extraordinary ambition to 
realize such a system was finally achieved using elements of GNU alongside 
a kernel written—as a stop-gap, originally—by Linus Torvalds, and developed 
mito the Linux system; which, thanks to the efforts of thousands of collaborators 
internationally, has become a threat to Microsoft’s monopoly. 

With his waist-length hair, flowing beard, brown polyester trousers and 
ill-matched T-shirts, Stallman himself is quite a contrast to Seattle's Digital 
Godfather. Born in 1953 he was, according to his mother, devounng calculus text- 
books by the age of seven. Educated in New York's state schools, supplemented 
by Saturday sessions at the Columbia Honours Programme, he initially led the 
isolated existence of a mathematical wunderkind, reading science fiction and 
MAD magazine, alienated from the 19608 protest movements. Studying math- 
ematics at Harvard, he found his way to the Artrficial Intelligence laboratory at 
MIT, and moved there for his postgraduate work. (Though officially independent 
of the Institute now, Stallman stll operates out of 545 Tech Square.) 

It was at the AI lab that Stallman came into his own. There he found a 
tight-knit, highly collaborative group of dedicated hackers who exchanged infor- 
mation freely, working within egalitarian and mformal structures. Openness was 
central to their ethos, and was defended vigorously and practically—by breaking 
into offices where terminals had been left idle behind locked doors, for instance. 
Stallman even fought against the use of passwords. 

In the 1970s these programmers would freely exchange and tailor pre- 
compiled source codes, improving and customizing them to suit their 
requirements. From the turn of the 1980s, as the use of computers spread and 
software became a valuable commodity, companies copyrighted their programs 
and withdrew the source codes from the public domain. For programmers like 
Stallman, this was an assault on what they most cared about, as material that 
they had worked on for years was snatched from their grasp—an act analogous 
to the enclosure of common land. Stallman swiftly arrived at a strong position 
opposing this development: he would not use software that he was not allowed to 
alter or give to others. Computer codes were not scarce in the way that material 
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goods were. Stallman likened them to recipes: to prevent people from swap- 
ping them, or tinkering with them to suit their tastes, was authoritarian, morally 
wrong, and a pollution of once open and collaborative social relations. 

Stallman argues that while companies address the issue of software control 
only from the point of view of maximizing profits, the commumity of hackers has 
a quite different perspective: ‘What kind of rules make possible a good society 
that is good for the people in it?’. The idea of free software is not that program- 
mers should make no money from their efforts—indeed, fortunes have been 
made—but that ıt is wrong that the commercial software market is set up solely 
to make as much money as possible for the companies that employ them. 

Free software has a number of advantages. It allows communities of users to 
alter code go that it evolves to become economical and bugless, and adapts to rap- 
idly changing technologies. It allows those with specialist needs to restructure 
codes to meet thetr requirements. Given that programs have to run in conjunc- 
tion with each other, it is important for those who work on them to be able 
to examine emsting code, particularly that of operating systems—indeed, many 
think that one of the ways in which Microsoft has maintained its dominance has 
been because its programmers working on, say, Office have privileged access to 
Windows code. Above all, free software allows access on the basis of need rather 
than ability to pay. These considerations, together with a revulsion at the greed 
and cynicism of the software giants, have attracted many people to the project. 
Effective communities offermg advice and information have grown up to sup- 
port users and programmers. 

The free exchange of software has led some commentators to compare the 
online gift economy with the ceremony of potlatch, in which people bestow 
extravagant presents, or even sacrifice goods, to raise their prestige. Yet there is 
a fundamental distinction between the two, since the copying and distribution 
of software is almost cost-free—at least if one excludes the large initial outlay for 
a computer and networking facilites. If a programmer gives away the program 
that they have written, the expenditure involved 1s the time taken to write it—any 
number of people can have a copy without the inventor being materially poorer. 

An ideological tussle has broken out in this field between idealists, repre- 
sented by Stallman, who want software to be really free, and the pragmatists, 
who would rather not fnghten the corporations. The term ‘free’, Eric Raymond 
argues in his book The Cathedral and the Bazaar, is associated with hostlity 
to intellectual property rights—even with communism. Instead, he prefers the 
‘open source’ approach, which would replace such sour thoughts with ‘prag- 
matic tales, sweet to managers’ and investors’ ears, of higher reliability and lower 
cost and better features’. For Raymond, the system in which open-source soft- 
ware such as Linux 1s produced approximates to the ideal free-market condition, 
in which selfish agents maximize their own utility and thereby create a sponta- 
neous, self-correcting order: programmers compete to make the most efficient 
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code, and ‘the social milieu selects ruthlessly for competence’. While program- 
mers may appear to be selflessly offering the gift of their work, their altruism 
masks the self-interested pursuit of prestige in the hacker community. 

In complete contrast, others have extolled the ‘communism’ of such an 
arrangement. Although free software is not explicitly mentioned, it does seem 
to be behind the argument of Hardt and Negris Empire that the new mode of 
computer-mediated production makes ‘cooperation completely immanent to the 
labour activity itself. People need each other to create value, but these others are 
no longer necessarily provided by capital and its organizational powers. Rather, 
itis communiues that produce and, as they do so, reproduce and redefine them- 
selves; the outcome is no less than ‘the potential for a kind of spontaneous and 
elementary communism’. As Richard Barbrook pointed out in his controversial 
nettime posting, ‘Cyber Communism’, the situation is certainly one that Marx 
would have found familiar. the forces of production have come into conflict with 
the existing relations of production. The free-software economy combines ele- 
ments associated with both communism and the free market, for goods are free, 
communities of developers altruistically support users, and openness and col- 
laboration are essential to the continued functioning of the system. Money can 
be made but need not be, and the whole is protected and sustained by a hacked 
capitalist legal tool!—copyright. 

The result is a widening digital commons: Stallman’s General Public Licence 
uses copynght—or left—to lock software into communal ownership. Since all 
derivative versions must themselves be ‘copylefted’ (even those that carry only 
a tiny fragment of the original code) the commons grows, and free software 
spreads like a virus—or, in the comment of a rattled Microsoft executive, like 
cancer. Elsewhere, a Microsoft vice-president has complained that the introduc- 
tion of GPLs ‘fundamentally undermines the independent commercial-software 
sector because it effectively makes it impossible to distribute software on a basis 
where recipients pay for the product’ rather than just the distribution costs. 

Asked about his wider pohtical convictions, Stallman replies: 


I hesitate to exaggerate the importance of this little puddle of freedom .. Because 
the more well-known and conventional areas of working for freedom and a better 
society are tremendously important I wouldn't say that free software is as mpor- 
tant as they are. It’s the responsibility I undertook, because it dropped m my lap 
and I saw a way I could do something about it But, for example, to end police 
brutality, to end the war on drugs, to end the lands of raasm we still have, to help 
everyone have a comfortable life, to protect the rights of people who do abortions, 
to protect us from theocracy, these are tremendously mmportant issues, far more 
important than what I do. I just wish I knew how to do something about them. 


In fact, a look at Stallman’s homepage, www.stallman.org, shows that he 1s 
trying to mobihze public opinion over a wide range of political issues. 
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Beyond the ‘puddle’, though, Stallman’s ideas do have wider resonance. As 
music, films, images and texts have become digitized, lifted from their material 
substrata of plastic or paper, many of the considerations that apply to free soft- 
ware come to bear on them. The issue again is not just about copying but 
altering. In NLR 33, Sven Littticken eloquently described the advantages of intel- 
lectual ‘theft’. Online, the challenges to copyright are considerable, as people 
swap files using peer-to-peer programs that sidestep centralized surveillance 
and control. This free exchange of cultural goods is pursued not simply for 
consumption but to provide material for active alteration—most clearly so in 
music, where the sampling and mixing of diverse sources is common, but also 
in video, with ‘fan cuts’ of TV shows and films. Sometimes such appropnations 
are undertaken with subversive intent—for instance, in the copying of official 
websites for satirical purposes, such as those sponsored by the group RTMark, at 
www.rtmark.com. In the world of online art, attempts to claim exclusive owner- 
ship of works or sites have often been met with the practical political act of 
hacking and ilhcit copying. 

Stallman himself distinguishes between what he calls functional works (soft- 
ware tools, manuals and reference guides, for example), scientific and historical 
works, and works of art; in his view, all should be freely copied and distributed, 
but the latter two should only be modifiable if their authors assent. Stallman, 
whose defence of free software is in essence a moral one, has no doubt that free 
distribution should apply equally to cultural goods: ‘The number of people who 
find Napster useful . . . tells me that the right to distribute copies not only on 
a neighbour-to-neighbour basis, but to the public at large, is essential and there- 
fore may not be taken away’. 

In a now well-known formulation, Stallman says of free software: ‘Don't 
think free as in free beer; think free as in free speech.’ Yet in fact much free 
software 1s actually costless, or very nearly so; likewise, swapped files containing 
music, pictures or video are extremely cheap to download. While to do so is often 
illegal under current copyright law, it is unclear whether the law could actually 
be enforced any more successfully in this area than it was over copying music 
to cassette tapes. 

Many of the advantages that work in favour of free software also apply to 
other goods—particularly, but not solely, those in digital form. The argument 
about the efficiency that results from rapid peer review is of considerable impor- 
tance. At www.foresight.org, K. Eric Drexler’s pioneermg essay on the potential 
of hypertext points up the fact that conversation on paper develops slowly (cer- 
tainly in academic circles), due to the time needed for review, resubmission, 
publication and distribution, and the same 1s true of any riposte that may be pub- 
hshed. What is more, the final result remams unchangeable, and isolated from 
the comments tt has provoked. Hypertext allows for rapid revision, collapses the 
time-scale involved in getting a response and can link all related texts together. 
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Free copying, linking and alteration are essential to this process. With cultural 
works, the right to alter is a free speech issue, as becomes clear when artists are 
sued for tampering with images of Barbie, using company logos or even invok- 
ing company names. Corporations not only want to give their brands and images 
powerful cultural currency, but also to control their further use. To be unable 
to play with the image of Mickey Mouse or Ronald McDonald due to the threat 
of litigation is a fundamental form of cultural censorship. Equally, the copying 
and alteration of online art works by other artists has been very important to the 
development of much Net art—theft being seen as a form of flattery. 

The ‘copyleft issue has major implications for the Left itself. Consider 
the example of NLR. Its online policy is to make all current political inter- 
ventions, and a selection of articles from each issue, freely available at 
www.newleftreview.org, while electronic access to the entire contents of the 
journal is available only to subscribers. At the same time, the journal is pro- 
tected by copyright and raises the money that it needs to be published at all 
from subscriptions, bookshop sales and reprint rights. Under the copyleft agree- 
ment, distribution of NLR material would be freely granted to all those who 
had a desire or need for it. Those who could afford the convenient and attrac- 
tive packaging of the material that the physical magazine offers would still 
buy it, but those who needed the material without being able to afford the 
packaging would not be denied. Furthermore, documents could be annotated, 
updated, and placed alongside critiques (this can take place with convenience 
and speed on the Web, but need not be confined to the virtual sphere). As 
with free software, the ambition would be to foster a widening commons of 
writing and other cultural material, a sphere in which access 1s determined pri- 
marily by need and not price. In cases like this, would not the gamble offered 
by copyleft be that widening access, and the goodwill that ıt creates, increases 
rather than reduces income? 

Until nanobots labour over physical manufactured goods, free beer will not 
be on offer—though the artist and programmer Joshua Portway has remarked 
that Christ’s miracle with the loaves and fishes produced the first open-source 
sandwich. Yet free speech and a free culture—protected by the very mechanisms 
put in place to restrict ownership and maximize profits—can be. The ‘left’ in 
copyleft should be taken seriously, as a matter of expediency and principle. In this 
way, Stallman’s small puddle of freedom may become connected to an ocean. 
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At the end of the first part of Democracy in America, Alexis de Tocqueville arrived 
at the famous conclusion that ‘there are on earth today two great peoples... 
the Russians and the Americans’—and, ın seeming anticipation of the Cold War, 
suggested that ‘each of them seems marked out by the will of Heaven to sway the 
destinies of half the globe’. Nor was the juxtaposition simply guided by landmass 
or population: America and Russia represented two opposed political and social 
structures for Tocqueville, the one an energetic ferment of democratic practices, 
the other the domain of unending tyranny and mute servility. 

Iurii Lotman observed that Russia and America formed the outer limits of the 
European Enlightenment, its imaginative periphery; indeed, although Russia’s 
obsessive uncertainty about itself has a long history, its fascination with America 
could be seen as deriving originally from West European concerns. But by the 
182038, the future Decembrists were devising federal structures for Russia bor- 
towed directly from the New World, and by the time of Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America, the stark contrast between Nikolaevan repression and the freedoms 
of the nascent United States was becoming ever clearer, and the notion of 
America as Russia's looking-glass counterpart or Manichean double was firmly 
m place. Aleksandr Etkind’s Tolkovanie puteshestvii: Rossiia i Amerika v travelogakh 
i intertekstakh (Interpretation of Voyages: Russia and America in Travelogues and 
Intertexts) is a fascinating and elegant attempt to trace, from a Russian perspec- 
tive, the subsequent dynamics of the two countries’ perceptions of each other 
Rather than attempt a systematic overview, however, Etkind opts for a series of 
case studies, on subjects ranging from Pushkin’s reaction to Tocqueville to the 
web of connexions between Vladimir Nabokov and Boris Pasternak, via discus- 
sions of Russian visitors to the US, American fellow travellers in the early Soviet 
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period, and the friendship between Mikhail Bulgakov and William Bullitt, the 
first US ambassador to the USSR. The book overflows with intriguing details 
and often brillant insights, and confirms Etkind as one of the most intellect- 
ually distinguished representatives of present-day Russian liberalism; but he is 
nonetheless not immune to certain of the latter's symptomatic delusions. 

In Russia, Tocqueville's reflections—published in extracts in Russian or 
smuggled into the country in French—joined an ongomg debate about national 
destiny. In 1829 Petr Chaadaev had written in the first of his Lettres philosophiques 
that Russia was so backward as to be irrevocably shut out from history itself 
but after being locked up in a mental asylum by Nicholas I, Chaadaev recanted— 
arguing, in his Apologie d'un fou of 1837, that it was precisely this distinctive 
backwardness that offered hope for the future, and that, in compensation for 
Russia’s present world-historical insignificance, destiny was preparing for the 
country a messianic role. The Marquis de Custine, meanwhile, visiting Russia in 
1839 in an attempt to find counter-arguments to Tocqueville, arrived at the same 
conclusion as Chaadaev, but in a more sinister declension: ‘to cleanse itself of the 
shameful sacrifice of all personal and civil liberty, the kneeling slave dreams of 
world domination.’ Etkind begins with a triangulation of Tocqueville, Chaadaev 
and Pushlan. Chaadaev agreed with Tocqueville on Russia and America being, 
in world-historical terms, children—‘still in the act of growth’, in Tocqueville's 
phrase; each was a tabula rasa awaiting the script of destiny. Chaadaev saw 
Russia’s adoption of Orthodox Christianity as the cause of its captivity in an end- 
lessly recurring pre-history, but praised Peter the Great's reforms as marking a 
point of historical origin, an attempt to shunt Russia into the flow of history. 
(Indeed, the Petrine reforms were for Chaadaev analogous to Columbus's dis- 
covery of America—a parallel which has proved persistent in Russian culture, 
Moscow’s legendarily ugly statue of Peter by Zurab Tbereteli only the most 
recent example.) Peter the Great also held a fascination for Pushkin, as a revo- 
lutionary who broke the power of the old boyar nobility, creating ın its place 
a service nobility that would fulfil the role of the bourgeoisie in Europe. In 
an unsent letter to Chaadaev, which the latter may have read after the poet's 
death in 1837, Pushkin wrote that 


until the tme of Cathenne II our rulers contmued Peter's revolution, instead of 
consolidatmg it . . . Aleksandr himself was a Jacobin revolutionary . . . The present 


emperor [Nicholas I] was the first to raise a bulwark (still very weak) against an 
inundation of democracy worse than that in America 


It was this notion that Russia had already had the necessary revolution that 
led Pushkin to react so negatively to Tocqueville, appalled at his phlegmatic 
contemplation of the horrors of democracy, and at an aristocrat’s surrender 
to mere bourgeois graft. Etkind reconstructs Pushkin’s reaction not only 
from direct references to Tocqueville—including a bizarre misrepresentaton 
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of Tocqueville's views in a review of John Tanners sensationalist An Indian 
Captivity—but also from poems written at the time, and in particular ‘From 
Pindemont?, in which Pushkin spurns the freedom to debate taxes: ‘I require a 
different, better freedom.’ 

Etkind seeks a definition of what this other freedom might be via Isaiah 
Berlin's concept of negative and positive liberty—freedom from interference, 
or freedom for self-realization. For Berlin the two forms of liberty were often 
in conflict, with the former deserving constant protection as the fundament of 
liberal society, and the latter to be approached with caution, lest it serve as a 
royal road to an all-pervasive despotism. Etkind argues that for Pushkin, in the 
repressive conditions of the 1830s in Russia, even negative liberty became an 
unattainable ideal, a Romantic idyll of unassailable refuge figured in his works 
by his protagonists’ constant departures into the unknown. 

But if Pushkin thought the Russian service nobility, from whose ranks he 
came, were sufficient to the task fulfilled in Europe and in Tocqueville’s America 
by the bourgeoisie, he had more difficulty finding a Russian counterpart for the 
religion that held American democracy together. As Chaadaev pointed out, the 
Orthodox Church stood outside society as part of the state. For Pushkin, this 
state was the only possible agent of progress in Russia, but others looked to 
the multiplicity of sects dissenting from Orthodaxy, as a suppressed ‘popular 
Church’ amounting to a fragmentary Russian Reformaton. Etkind’s earlier 
work, Khlyst (1998), takes 1ts title from one of these sects—a group of flagellants 
who held property in common and practised sexual abstinence, except during 
moments of collective divine inspiration—and argues that Russian Modernism 
was greatly influenced by the sectarian tradition, and by its attempts to address 
key issues of property, familial and sexual relations. Here Etkind moves onto a 
discussion of the influence of sects on early Russian radicals, and in particular 
the connexion between Nikolai Chernyshevsky’s ideas and the ‘Biblical commu- 
nism’ of John Humphrey Noyes. Members of Noyes’s community in Oneida, NY 
held all property ın common, and practised ‘complex marriage’-—the unlimited 
exchange of sexual partners—combined with ‘male continence’, to prevent the 
formation of family groups within the community. Noyes’s ideas were imported 
to Russia by an American citizen called Ivan Grigorev, who set up experimental 
communities among the khlysts and the Bible-reading molokan sects of Samara 
1n the late 18508. Chernyshevaky would have known about Noyes and Grigorev 
when writing What is to be Done? in 1863, in which the main character, Vera 
Pavlovna, has a sequence of dreams depicting a gleaming future in which people 
live in a crystal palace and relations between the sexes are unbounded by monog- 
amy, her ideas are informed by Rakhmetoy, recently returned from America. 

Another key figure in the chapter is Nikolai Chaikovskii, who formed part 
of a reading circle with Petr Kropotkin and other radical leaders in the 1860s, 
but who emigrated to America in 1875 and joined a group of Shakers in upstate 
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New York, before returning to Russia and becoming a leading figure in the Social 
Revolutionary Party. Etkind finds Chaikovski?s trajectory to be emblematic of 
Russian radicalism: initially looking to America, and American religious sects, 
like the heroes of What is to be Done?, before retuming to Russia and embrac- 
ing violent attacks on the state instead of experimentally retreating from it. If 
Chernyshevsky marked the beginning of this process, Dostoevsky’ Demons is its 
shadowy conclusion: several of the characters have spent time in America, trac- 
ing routes similar to that of Chernyshevsky’s Rakhmetov. But while America was 
a land of distant promise in What is to be Done?, for Dostoevsky it is the source 
of his characters’ tragic entanglements and fatally irrevocable promises. 

Etkind also makes an unexpected addition to the sectarian theme—the 
Pragmatist philosophy of William James—and then arrives at an unlikely conclu- 
sion: the influence of the ideas of Dmitrii Konovalov, a historian of Russian sects, 
on Viktor Shklovskii and Russian Formalism. Konovalov was concerned with the 
physical effects of religious ecstasy, and with religion as an experience rather 
than an mstituton—in which Etkind detects a Jamesian connexion; Shklovski s 
mterest in Konovalov, meanwhile, stemmed from the latter's research into 
glossolalia among Russian sects, as a parallel phenomenon to the ‘transrational’ 
poetry of the avant-garde, and Velimir Khlebnikov in particular 

Willam James also has a presence in Ethand’s discussion of the American 
fellow travellers, since several of the latter—including John Dewey and Max 
Eastman—came out of the Pragmatist tradition. But, in contrast to the poise 
of the book’s earlier sections, Etkind here moves into a more sharply critical 
mode. Indeed, although he begins with an exposition of the (usually negative) 
reactions to America of Russian writers such as Sergei Esenin, Boris Pilniak 
and Mayakovsky—who reserved his praise for artefacts of technological progress 
such as Brooklyn Bndge—the substance of the chapter lies in a withenng 
assessment of the USSR’s first American sympathizers. Irrespective of ideo- 
logy, argues Etkind, these were guilty of a previously undiagnosed form of 
Orientalism: happy to proclaim the virtues of ‘socialism ın one country’ for the 
USSR, but always loath to suggest the same be tried elsewhere. Walter Duranty, 
Stalin’s man at the New York Times, put it most bluntly when he said ‘Russians 
are different’, referring to their Asiatic blood and mentality. But Etkind observes 
that racist ideology is not the only theoretical prop for this type of Orientalism: 
notions of national character, spurious climatology or references to the ‘author- 
tarian tradition’ will do just as well. And he does not ignore the marked gender 
aspect of the phenomenon, citing the discrepancy between the interest aroused 
by Eastman’s accounts of his far-flung amourettes and the lack of it with regard 
to reports by women such as Louisa Bryant or Martha Dodd. Nor, one might 
add, is this confined to the 19208 and 308: not a few present-day Western jour- 
nalists m Moscow share Duranty’s preyudices and Eastman’s hobbies, if not 
their political views. 
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One of the most intriguing chapters in the book has, in fact, been published 
before, in Etkind’s history of psychoanalysis in Russia, Eros nevozmazhnogo (Eros 
of the Impossible, 1993; English translation 1997). It portrays the relationship 
not only between Mikhail Bulgakov and WilHam Bullitt, but also between the 
latter and Woland, the satanic visitor to modern-day Moscow in Bulgakov’s 
Master i Margarita. Bulgakov seems to have been mesmerized by Bullitt, and on 
Etkind’s evidence one can begin to see why: US ambassador to the USSR from 
1933 to 1936, Bullitt and us wife were reputedly the models for characters in 
Fitzgerald’s Tender is the Night. After serving as ambassador in Paris from 1936 
to 1940, Bullitt refused to evacuate and was even the city’s mayor for a short time 
before the arrival of the Germans; he joined de Gaulle’s army in 1944. Bullitt 
was algo a patient of Freud’s, and co-wrote with his analyst a psychological biog- 
raphy of Woodrow Wilson. The motivation behind the book was, according to 
Etkind, Bullitt’s desire to find some explanation for Wilson's refusal during the 
talks at Versailles to consider Lenin’s offer of an armistice in exchange for rec- 
ognition of Bolshevik power, which would then have been limited to httle more 
than Moscow and Petrograd, ringed by substantial White states. Bullitt believed 
this offer, if accepted, would have changed the course of history far more than 
the League of Nations could ever have hoped to. But Wilson turned it down, 
and Bullitt resigned—completing his fall from grace, as ıt were, by marrying 
the widow of John Reed, Louisa Bryant. The explanation found by Bullitt and 
Freud lay in Wilson’s Presbyterian upbrmging—his father was a minister—and 
specifically his identification with Christ According to Bullitt, Wilson saw him- 
self as the saviour of mankind, unwilling to compromise with evil; indeed, he 
often referred to his enemies as ‘Satan’s horde’. In the introduction to the book, 
a prominent place is given to the celebrated lines from Goethe’s Faust, ‘I am part 
of that power that would / Do nothing but evil, and yet creates the good’—Bulhtt 
simply inverting the terms with reference to Wilson. 

The same quotation is the epigraph to Bulgakov’s Master i Margarita, which 
he worked on from 1929 to his death in 1940, but which remained unpub- 
lished until 1967—the same year in which Bullitt died, and in which Bullitt’ s and 
Freud’s book on Wilson eventually came out. Whilst willing to admit the recur- 
Tent quotation may simply be a coincidence, Etkind believes it is a phrase Bullitt 
often used to describe himself, producing a number of references to him with 
a whiff of brimstone about them—Bullitt himself said ‘I deviled Russians. I did 
all I could to make things unpleasant’—which may have stimulated Bulgakov's 
tmagination. Etkind also reconstructs a party held at the ambassador's resi- 
dence in 1935 that served as the model for Woland’s grand ball of sinners in 
Master i Margarita, with wonderful details such as the animals hired from the 
zoo, including bear cubs; apparently, Karl Radek switched one of the cubs’ milk 
bottles for one containing champagne, leaving Marshall Egorov to comfort the 
bemused cub as it vomited on his medals. 
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Etkind then performs a reading of Master i Margarita as a mythical version 
of real hfe events, with Bulgakov as the Master awaiting salvation from Woland/ 
Bullitt. The Master's departure into open skies at the end of the novel is a ful- 
filment of Bulgakov’s own yearning to emigrate, about which he had several 
discussions with Bullitt between their meeting in 1934 and late 1936. Etkind 
points up Bulgakov’s willingness to focus all his hopes for salvation on one 
person—hence Batum, a play lauding Stalin written just after Bullitt’s depar- 
ture—and his vulnerability to dependent relationships, which may explain 
Bulgakov’s fascination with hypnosis. 

Etkind’s aim here is to make the literary take on historical substance, bring- 
ing the metaphorical back down to earth, as it were, in order to navigate a path 
between textual and physical realities. But a more strictly intertextual method 
is at work in his investigation into the hidden commonalities of influence in 
Pasternak and Nabokov—the most interesting of the subsequent chapters of 
Tokkovante puteshestvii, which also include a diagnosis of Zina Volkova, Trotuky’s 
daughter, and a surprisingly undistinguished discussion of Hannah Arendt 
and Ayn Rand (née Alisa Rosenbaum, and a classmate of Nabokov’s sister). 
Pasternak and Nabokov both topped the American bestseller lists for 1959, with 
Doktor Zhivago and Lolita respectively; but the relationship between the two has 
always been seen as an essentially hostile one. Etkind, however, chooses to see 
their works as being in dialogue, the writers responding to each other's texts 
and sharing key ideas about their time. Both Pasternak and Nabokov, Etkind 
argues, saw in the Revolutions of 1917 a realization of the Russian intelligentsia’s 
‘political mysticism’—once again tracing the roots of the latter to the confluence 
of radicalism and sectarianism in the 18608, which then gave rise to the popu- 
list tradition. Nabokov’s Dar (The Gift) is, among other things, a polemic with 
Chernyshevsky; Doktor Zhivago, meanwhile, takes up the same polemic with 
the ancestor of Russian popuHsm, and in its narrative devices echoes Nabokov’s 
Real Life of Sebastian Knight. According to Etkind, Pale Fire, composed of a long 
poem and its sprawling, deranged commentary, is not only Nabokov’s parody 
of his own commentary to Pushkin’s Bygenii Onegin, but also a comical take 
on Doktor Zhivago, in which Zhivago’s poems are appended to the prose of 
the main narrative. 

This last hypothesis is more than a little forced—as is, perhaps, the rap- 
prochement of Pasternak and Nabokov as a whole. Nabokov was willing to 
concede Pasternak’s poetic talents, but never ran out of ways to describe his 
aversion to Doktor Zhivago. Of course, one should always be on one’s guard 
whenever Nabokov seems to be speaking plainly, and Etkind may be right 
to look for a more complicated relationship behind the vitriol; but there can 
be little doubt of the vast literary differences between the two. Etkind’s connex- 
ions here are looser than elsewhere in the book, and it is significant that the 
chapter's strongest sections are those devoted to Nabokov alone—in particular 
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when Etkind, discussing the insistent homosexual motifs in his work, argues a 
greater degree of influence on Nabokov of the thinker Vasilii Rozanov, and his 
Liudi lunnogo sveta (Moonlight People, 1911). Rozanov held that repression of 
homosexuality leads to the sublimation of sexual energies into creative acts, reli- 
gious ascetism or revolutionary activity, and traced several homosexual motifs in 
Russian culture. Rather than condemning homosexual activity as such, Rozanov 
condemned its repression; the restriction of his notion of sublimation to homo- 
sexuals, meanwhile, distinguished him from Freud. Etkind notes that Rozanov 
is almost the only figure from the period of Russian Symbolism to whom 
Nabokov refers with anything other than contempt, and tracks recurrent lunar 
motifs in the latter's work—including a character called Archibald Moon, and 
the lines from Timon of Athens: ‘The moon's an arrant thief, / And her pale fire 
she snatches from the sun.’ 

Ifa certain shade of guilt crosses Nabokov’s references to homosexuality—in 
Speak, Memory he relates how, aged 15, he found his younger brother Sergeis 
diary and showed its homoerotic contents to their father, Sergei died in a Nazi 
concentration camp in 1945—there was also surely something similar with 
regard to Nabokov’s engagement with Aleksandr Blok. In 1922, Nabokov was 
at home reading the latter’s poems when his father was shot at a meeting of 
exiled Kadets—to be addressed by Pavel Miliukov, coincidentally, on the theme 
of ‘America and Russia’s Renewal’. For Etkind, Blok 1s a key common point of 
reference between Pasternak and Nabokov, since ın Doktor Zhivago the former 
was also responding to Blok’s millenarian embrace of the Revolution—Blok’s 
reaction seeming to Pasternak the deformed latter-day legacy of populism. 

The key contrast between Pasternak and Nabokov, meanwhile, is for Etkind 
the fact that Pasternak represents a reconcibation with the course of history— 
remaining in Soviet Russia to write—where Nabokov embodies a belief in its 
reversibility, putting his faith instead in the power of memory. The latter view 
seems mistaken, since Nabokov’s works are pervaded by the pain of exile and 
the irrecoverability of the past. Moreover, there is a sense that loss is the exile’s 
most treasured possession, as in Pnin, when the eponymous caricatural hero 
is permitted a rare moment of eloquence: ‘Why not leave their private sorrows 
to people? Is sorrow not, one asks, the only thing in the world people really 
possess” Etkind’s example of the reversibility of history also misses the mark. 
Nabokov’s Ada is set in an America somehow inhabited by a version of Russia, 
with what we would know as New England labelled Estoty, dotted with towns 
such as Kaluga, Connecticut. Etkınd sees this impossible geographical construc- 
tion as Nabokov’s depiction of Russia as it would have been, had the October 
Revolution not taken place, and labels it tutopia—combining utopia with the 
Russian word for ‘here’, indicating a magical reshuffling of history within the 
same geographical space. But Ada ıs not set in an impossible version of this 
world, but on what its narrator calls Demonia’, an entirely different world— 
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where what we know as Russia is labelled Tartary: Russia’s ‘backward’, ‘Oriental’ 
remainder, as if the process of transplantation to America were also one of 
social and cultural filtration. There 1s more satirical intent than historical wishful 
thinking in having Russians genteelly wafting through the New England land- 
scape. Indeed, part of the appeal of the setting lies in the sheer depth of its 
implausibility—the book’s timescale extending far further back than would be 
necessary if the purpose was to circumvent 1917. Nabokov’s fantasy is not just a 
geographical one: it is informed by the knowledge that history cannot be remade 
or reversed, and that to imagine the world differently requires you to imagine a 
different world altogether. 

Earlier in the book Etkind cites the fourth dream of Vera Pavlovna in What is 
to be Done?, interpreting the wide vistas of its utopian geography as referring to 
the American Midwest. The dream of Chernyshevsky was for Russia to be trans- 
planted to America, much as in Nabokov’s Ada. Here as elsewhere in Tolkovanie 
puteshestvii America is identified as the place Russia wished to become: from 
the federal dreams of the Decembrists, who translated Tocqueville in their 
Siberian exile, to the Soviets’ enthusiasm for Taylorism and industrial techno- 
logy, Russia’s fascination with America has always been intimately connected to 
a sense of national destiny. But although Etkind does sketch a mesmerizing web 
of interconnexions between the two countries, it is only in the chapter on fellow 
travellers that the currents of influence and interest flow both ways. America 
may have been the place where early Russian radicals hoped to fulfil utopian 
dreams, but the only example of a symmetrical hope is Ivan Grigores—an 
American citizen with a conspicuously Russian name. If one can understand 
‘Tkarist Russia not ınspiring reverie in the US, it is still noticeable that there are 
comparatively few instances here of American fascination with Russia: the chap- 
ter on Bullitt and Bulgakov contains a great deal about the latter’s admuration for 
the former, but nothing in a reciprocal direction. By the end of the book, more- 
over, America has all but disappeared—we see Nabokov and Pasternak in textual 
dialogue, separated by oceans but bent over interlocking manuscripts. 

Indeed, the only example Etkind can produce of genuine Russian influence 
on American life is Ayn Rand. Rand left Russia in 1926—her parents stayed 
behind and died during the siege of Leningrad—and spent the rest of her life 
tirelessly defending ‘big business as a persecuted minority’, as the title of a 1961 
lecture has it. Etkind cites approvingly Alan Greenspan’s admiration for Rand, 
something of which contemporary Russia, ‘gomg through the painful school of 
capitalism’, should be proud. Leaving aside the wincing pedagogic euphemism, 
we should note first the asymmetry between Rand and Arendt as thinkers, and 
then Etkaind’s purpose in comparing them, as survivors of totalitarianism. For 
if the disparity between the two is still greater than that between Pasternak and 
Nabokov, Etkind’s interest ın Rand is nonetheless of a piece with his interpreta- 
tion of the geography of Ada What begins ostensibly as a mapping of Russia 
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onto America is motivated by a desire to deny the Soviet experience, and ends 
up gesturing to a non-existent place: the Russia that might have been. Nowhere 
is this clearer than in the book’s troduction, entitled ‘Bering’s Bridge’, which 
makes the initially starthng assertion that ‘Russia and America have never been 
in a state of war. a unique fact in relations between two great powers.’ The 
political inclinations underlying this statement soon become clear: the American 
intervention in the Russian Civil War is seen as a token of support in the fight 
against Bolshevism; the Cold War, meanwhile, is transmuted here into a mild 
cultural exchange—‘in its own way turning two cultures to face each other.’ 

The final chapter of Etkind’s book is taken up with a discussion of his 
method, deriving from New Historicism: ‘the history not of events, but of people 
and texts in therr relation to each other’ If the introduction laid bare the politi- 
cal assumptions underlying Etkind’s book, here its theoretical implications are 
unfurled. For if American New Historicism sought to anatomize the dynamic 
connexions between discursive practises and historical events, in Tolkovanie 
putshestvii the discursive overwhelms everything else. ‘Russian literature, philo- 
sophy and political thought do not mirror the Russian Revolutions; rather the 
reverse: the Revolutions were carried out in texts, and from there looked at 
their historical reflections, dimmed and always unfaithful.’ Or again: ‘A cultural 
revolution 18 not an operation society carries out on culture, but an operation 
culture carries out on society.’ It 18, of course, only right to be aware of the cul- 
tural dimensions of social change; but Etkind here seems to be suggesting that 
social change 1s primarily a matter of textual interactions—in which case the 
Revolutions of 1917 become more affairs of intellect and interpretation than vast 
convulsions in the body politic. Though Etkind is quick to reassure the reader 
that ‘a liberal re-examination of the history of the Russian Revolution does not 
necessarily lead to a rehabilitation of the Old Regime with its idiosyncrasies’, 
his method tries to push into the shade the Revolutions as a social fact. The 
Bolshevik takeover, and by extension the Soviet Tegime as a whole, instead of 
being the products of particular historical circumstances, appear here as sense- 
less and distorted acts of the imagination. In which case, of course, it is a short 
step to believing that things could easily have been otherwise, and that Russia 
could have been liberal or even, as in countless visions from Chernyshevsky to 
Ada, that it could have been America. 

Tolkovanie puteshestvil is a wonderfully entertaining and thought-provoking 
book, and any attempt to summarize its contents inevitably does it a disservice. 
Some of its best moments, moreover, come 1n casual asides or foomotes—such 
as the discovery that Jeremy Bentham invented the panopticon duning a visit to 
Russia, where his brother Samuel was in the service of Prince Potemkin and 
helped to build the famous fake villages that, in obscuring the truth from the 
Empress behind facades, fulfilled a purpose diametrically opposed to that of the 
panopticon. Throughout Etkind holds the reader's attention with considerable 
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In November 1942 Werner Krauss, serving as a specialist for Spanish in a 
Wehrmacht translation unit in Berlin, was arrested as a member of the so- 
called ‘Red Orchestra’, the Schulze—Boysen resistance group—despite its name, 
not predominantly Communist—and condemned to death. From 1931 to 1940 
he had been first an instructor and then Dozent at Erich Auerbach’s Romance 
Seminar at Marburg University. His courtroom strategy, ın which he was helped 
by other members of the group, was to play the unworldly professor who had 
participated in anti-Nazi leafleting, without understanding its scope, out of love 
for a woman in the ‘Orchestra’. His friends and family organized a large dos- 
sier of letters from academic colleagues—inchiding Karl Vossler, Ernst Robert 
Curttus and Hans Gadamer—and from psychiatrists, testifying that he was 
mentally unbalanced, while Marburg University officially asked the Ministry of 
Education for clemency. Krauss had the luck to be a bona fide ‘Aryan’ of good 
family who had served in the Army in 1918-19, and to be judged by a military 
and not an SS court. In 1944 his death sentence was commuted to imprison- 
ment, which he escaped at the end of the War. While waiting to know his 
fate, he managed to write a study about the Baroque poet Baltasar Gracián, an 
early expert on survival, and a Kafkaesque novel about a bureaucratic world— 
PLN, or ‘postal code’. 

In 1945 Krauss became a member of the German Communist Party. Though 
reinstated in Marburg and promoted to full professor, he found Nazi sympathiz- 
ers still firmly entrenched in the university; his request for compensation was 
refused, and his book of essays prohibited by the US military adminustration— 
its type was even destroyed, and a grotesque CIA report prepared about him. 
So in 1947 he moved east, becoming chair of the Romance Institute at Leipzig 
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University in the Soviet occupation zone. There, together with Ernst Bloch, the 
Germanist Hans Mayer, and the historian of revolutions Werner Markov, Krauss 
was part of an intellectual centre whose teaching and publications made it the 
most important nucleus of undogmatic Marxist thought in the GDR, alongside 
Brecht and his circle in Berlin. But they were seen with growing suspicion by the 
ruling SED. Markov was fired as a Titvist’, Bloch forced back to the West, and 
Krauss’s socio-political essays were once more censored, and some of his stu- 
dents arrested. Increasingly, he moved from teaching to research in the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. He died in 1976, and his collected works have since been 
published in eight volumes. 

The title of Peter Jehle’s very useful book indicates its twofold goal. to sketch 
the general record of German Romance Studies—Romanistik—aunder the Third 
Reich, and trace the anomalous position of Krauss’s thinkang within it. This 
makes for a work where some chapters—such as those on the early Auerbach 
or Krauss’s writing on Corneille—could stand as weighty independent studies; 
also for one full of excursuses and turns, whose final chapter follows the begin- 
ning of Krauss’s projects after 1945 and his stance in the GDR. The book is 
a treasure-trove of often arresting data, which throws considerable light on 
two highly significant and wilfully obscured chapters of German intellectual 
and political history. 

‘Towards the end of the Weimar Republic, attacking the separation of literary 
from general history, Walter Benjamin inveighed against the ‘seven heads 
of the hydra of academic aesthetics'—‘creativity, empathy, transcending the 
moment, re-creation, identification, illusion, and art appreciation’. Their writh- 
ings, he thought, were part of the general crisis of traditional notions of 
Bildung, hopelessly out of synch with the actual production and reception of 
books. Brecht’s reflections on the social position of art, arising out of his court 
case over The Threepenny Movie, and Gramscis notebooks in prison, arrived 
at parallel conclusions. 

Within the German academic world, philology offered one of the most exas- 
perated cases of the frenzied Idealism stigmatized by Benjamin. In reaction to the 
universalizing claims of the French Enlightenment—and Revolution—Herder 
had trumpeted ‘national character, possessing its own spirit and language’. The 
ensuing Holy Trinity of Nation—Geist-Language meant that in Germany—as 
later in all other European national movements, from Ireland to Russia—both 
linguistics-cum-literature and philology-cum-criticism became a serious and at 
times central political business. In this conception, as Jehle puts it, ‘philology 
gives to an oppressed present the image of a great past, thus feeding the hope 
for a better future’. Flanking such convictions was a historicism for which, as 
Meinecke wrote in 1936, ‘human soul and spirit are the deepest forces that move 
history’. Within this intellectual field, whatever debate there was revolved around 
the problems of reconciling the clams of lingunstic analysis of individual poetic 
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physiognomies with the needs of political and historical synthesis. Whereas the 
great Italian Idealist Benedetto Croce opted mainly for the former, his inter- 
locutor Karl Vossler in Germany, the leading Romanist of his generation, flirted 
with the latter in vague gestures towards the Zeitgeist. In both cases, the task 
was to locate a ‘spiritual nucleus’ or ‘bearing of the soul’: periods—or, indeed, 
nations—could only be understood as supposed individuals. Clearly, analyses of 
opposed interests within the same period, or even nation, were impossible from 
such a point of view, which always found what it started looking for. Materials 
that did not fit were simply declared irrelevant—‘unpoetic’ or ‘not beautiful in 
Croce, mere Schrifttum rather than Literatur in German philology. 

After 1933, most scholars disliked the Nazis, but saw them simply as a vari- 
ant of a hated mass society that stifled individual spirituality. Civically, if few 
Romanisten entered the NSDAP, their record was not better than their conserva- 
tive or apolitical colleagues ın other disciplines. Those fired as Jews were not 
defended, no voices were raised to speak of incompatible values, and archival 
research has shown a wealth of ignoble denunciations. The Nazis, however, had 
other fish to fry and contented themselves with kicking out about a fifth of uni- 
versity Romanisten, shrinking student numbers (so there was lots of time for 
research) and promoting their followers. Intellectually, meanwhile, the various 
branches of Romance studies found themselves in distinct situations. Iberianists 
and Italianists were on safer ground, since they could praise the spiritual precur- 
sors of Salazar, Franco or Mussolini (Vossler had no qualms accepting a high 
decoration from Franco's Minister for the Falange m 1944). Gallicists, on the 
other hand, were always on more treacherous terrain, since France was not only 
the enemy nation of 1870 and 1914, the object of vehement philippics from the 
traditional Bildungsbtrgertum all the way from Heinrich Treitschke to Thomas 
Mann, it was now Hitler's major strategic bête noire as well. 

Within the generally undistinguished and conformist ranks of the Romanisten, 
however, the generation after Vossler had produced five significant exceptions. 
Although at home in the range of the Romance languages, each had done leading 
work on French literature. All (save one) became famous outside Germany after 
the War: Ernst Robert Curtius, Leo Spitzer, Erich Auerbach, Viktor Klemperer— 
and Werner Krauss. In the Nazi period, Curtius kept his post at Bonn; Spitzer 
and Auerbach were driven into exile—first in Turkey and then America—as 
Jews, while Klemperer, although also stripped of his job, refused to emigrate 
and was lucky to survive the Judeocide. None was politically radical Klemperer, 
indeed, had been an ardent German nationalist before 1933, and critic of Curtius 
for displaying a culpable indulgence to modern French letters; even Auerbach, 
a democratic liberal, seems to have been quite detached from any active sense 
of public affairs. 

Curtius, by the turn of the thirties an admirer of Ortega and defender of 
German Geist, was the most engaged. There is little doubt of his deep aversion 
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to the Nazi regime, but his experience of it did not shift the premises of his writ- 
ing very far from earlier Idealist and conservative norms. His reaction against 
the Third Reich was to project a unity of Latin culture embracing the whole 
of (Western) Europe, constructing a celebrated tropology to establish it. His 
magnum opus, the erudite and still valuable, if resolutely one-sided, European 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (no philosophy, sociology, psychoanalysis 
nor cultural history) was to be published under Adenauer. Spitzer, who detested 
him, developed an original and flamboyant styhstics, highly attuned to reli- 
gious or humanist values but deaf to social conflicts, which in the United 
States eventually came to be conflated with New Criticism, through Wellek 
and Warren's ubiquitous handbook, Theory of Literature. Quite unequal to these 
two, Klemperer will nevertheless be remembered for his remarkable Diaries of 
1933-45, and his dissection of Nazi Newspeak—LTI (Lingua Tertia Imperli). He 
ended up a prominent cultural figure in the GDR, though never a Marxist. 

Auerbach, the greatest German literary scholar of his generation, is famous 
today above all for his Mimesis—a book paradorically less present in Germany 
than in the English-speaking world. On the eve of the Nazi seizure of power, 
however, he was known chiefly for his writing on Dante. But he had just pub- 
lished a study of French Audiences in the 17th Century. In this pathbreaking work, 
Auerbach turned away from the basic premise of Geisteswissenschaft, the sharp 
ontological division between the realities of art and of life, to ask which social 
strata were literary works not only written for but also determined by—questions 
posed with especial acuteness m the theatre, where the Romantic idea of author 
as solitary genius has always been untenable. Expanding the one-way binary 
of Author—>Opus into complex interactions between an intended audience, an 
often collective author and a text (without entering into matters of performance), 
Auerbach argued that it was an alliance between a court aristocracy (la cour) and 
upper bourgeoisie (la ville) that made possible both French absolutist monarchy 
and French theatre. 

A year later, in 1934, Werner Krauss published a perceptive review of this 
study. In it, he argued that Auerbach had shown that the vered conflict between 
historical positivism and Geistesgeschichte as to whether creative imagination or 
shaping environment had primacy in the origin of works of art was unneces- 
sary; and went on to draw a parallel between this outdated dichotomy and that 
of base and superstructure, which was ‘methodologically just as wrong’, in the 
determinist outlook of the Second International. His concealed target was evi- 
dently the Third. Krauss’s political origins remain mysterious. What is clear is 
that his first and never forsaken enthusiasm had been Spanish culture and lit- 
erature. Born a decade later than Auerbach, he had lived in Spain from 1924 
to 1926—where he had wide contacts, including Anarchist arcles—and pub- 
lished a number of early writings on the country. He held the 1898 generation of 
Spanish intellectuals to be exemplary for Germany, in its unmtimidated critique 
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of the State and its melding of philosophical, political, poetic and economic con- 
cerns. Around 1932 he seems to have begum seriously to read Marx, and like 
Benjamin he was much struck by Lukécs’s History and Class Consciousness. 

Krauss’s first major work appeared under the Third Reich. Corneille as 
Political Poet (1936) developed Auerbach’s turn by arguing that the playwright, 
by training a lawyer steeped in r7th-century theories of the State, rewrote in the- 
atrical terms the landslide of French absolutism—which had dispossessed the 
popular masses and opened upward mobility to the haute bourgeoisio—to create 
heroes whose moral life reles solely on their own reason and will. If the problem 
underlying Bodin’s theory of legal sovereignty is ‘How can the subject’s freedom 
be protected in an absolutist order”, it mutates in Corneille’s dramatic dia- 
logues, obsessed as they are with state power, into ‘How can such domination be 
legitimated in the world of men”. Jehle takes Krauss’s readings as a mirror for 
the Nazi destruction of civil society. In Horace we are shown how the iron laws 
of imperial rule come into being as private ties are sacrificed without hesitation 
to raison d'état; but the murdered sister’s ‘scream of humanity’ affixes the cost of 
power. In Cinna, the bourgeois may wish for a ‘humanized State’, but ‘the dicta- 
torship 18 a judgement that a decaying republican ideology passes on itself’. 

During the War, Krauss wrote a sequel on Corneille’s final tragedies of 
Christian martyrdom, published in the GDR in 1951 but apparently stemming 
from 19.40 (both dates are significant in different ways). Here the return to faith 
is read as a reaction to the all-powerful State, a Pascalian ‘search for a space 
of spiritual independence’. So conceived, Krauss offers a reconsideration of the 
often derided Rodogune, as well as of Corneille’s failures and the rise of Racine 
after 1660, when the consolidation of French absolutism rendered dramatıza- 
tion of contradictions within it increasingly pointless. In Racine, ‘the necessity 
that the individual follow the claims of totality’ has become a convention, and 
power is internalized into a politics of the heart. The fate prefigured by Horace’s 
sister is now the sole theme: how to live, and magnificently die, inside this 
marmoreal order. Krauss’s meditations on French classical tragedy are those of 
a militant humanist reflecting on the causes and costs of the breakdown of a 
liberal republic, and connecting them to Marr's newly discovered writings on 
alienation. Krauss was not interested in an ideological critique of Corneille, Jehle 
argues, but in the poet’s ‘insight into destinies of the state’, that could enable ‘a 
decision by the individual thrown head over heels into history’. 

After 1945, one of Krauss’s main concerns was to rethink the history of 
German intellectuals to provide a ‘libertarian founding of German national 
consciousness’. To his mind, the Bismarckan co-optation of nationality after 
1848 had fabricated a set of supposedly ‘German values’, suffused with quasi- 
Romantic notions of intenority: ‘Kultur is invoked against civilization, ethics 
against morality, community against society, the people (Volk) against the mass, 
development of personality against human rights, and so on’. Krauss sought, by 
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contrast, to lmk changeable versions of national character to historically specific 
forms: of State power, in a spirit closer to Montesquieu. Jehle argues that the 
guiding thread of this work was a plea that the mfant of an emerging popular 
democracy not be thrown out with the dirty water of a compromused bourgeois 
class. For Krauss, nationalism could only be fought by developing civic rights. 
But ever since Herder, cultural and spiritual developments in Germany had been 
sundered from a ‘radical reformation of social and national life’. The echoes of 
Gramsci are striking. 

Krauss’s mature thoughts, mostly left in notes because unrecervable as polit- 
ical intervention in both parts of Germany, became best known through an 
essay of 1950, ‘Literary History as a Historical Mandate’—described by the West 
German literary theorist Hans Robert Jauss, who dared to take his students 
to the GDR in order to meet Krauss, as a ‘manifesto of dismissal for esoteric 
Geistesgeschichte and ritual work-interpretation’, which he took as one of the 
premises for his own ‘reception aesthetic’. In this essay, Krauss argued that a 
scholarly literary history becomes possible only when its mandate is conceived 
as lying beyond either a merely national (and all too often nationalist) literary 
history—for one’s own history and language are intimately shaped by interac- 
tion with others—or a merely general or comparative literary history, which 
forsakes along with nationalism also all critique of power. Elsewhere Krauss 
polemically remarks that huge hermeneutic apparatuses—implying the greater 
a work of fiction is, the more mysterious it must be, and the more it needs 
experts to bestow meaning on it—typically arse out of a refusal of its historic- 
ity, which would allow for rational explanation. By the historicity of literature he 
meant its ‘seizure in a tradition that imposes choice’. Jehle notes that Krauss’s 
essay massively interfered with the self-satisfaction of the philological profes- 
sion which explained Nazi academic work as an ‘ideological’ derailment from 
the ‘scholarly’ norm. 

Krauss’s sense of aesthetics was close to that of Brecht, whose Short Organon 
he cited approvingly. The handbook Basic Problems of Literary Scholarship he 
published ın West Germany can stand for a number of his writings on literary 
genres which show that literature has supra- -individual presuppositions—so can 
never be confined simply to ‘expression’'—indeed is typically (and quite openly 
until mass literacy) written for given social classes. Ancient speech forms, magi- 
cal incantations or benedictions, work songs or war chants, can find an after-life 
ın short stories, movie scenarios, radio plays, television drama. Our notions of 
poetry—or, indeed, literature—appeared as relatively late, novel delimitations of 
speech forms. Even poetry, renewed after Rimbaud, is not primarily an expres- 
sion of feelings but ‘creation in words, that should lead to new, all-subverting 
relationships among things’. Rejecting the formalism of purely 1mmanent 
interpretation and the reductionism of GDR orthodoxy, Krauss defended an 
Auerbachian conception of mimesis with the memorable dictum: ‘The course of 
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literature mtersects continually with the ways of history: literature is sometimes 
its actualization, sometimes its depth dimension’. Within sucha spectrum, there 
was a difference between the situation of nations such as France, which could 
afford an autonomous literature, and that of the great majority of peoples for 
whom literature was an indispensable weapon in the struggle for political exist- 
ence. But always it was ‘a goal-directed process with an address, meant for an 
audience that the author intends to make a partner or accomplice of his literary 
creation’. Elsewhere he noted that ‘as word, as sentence, as letter’, literary creativ- 
ity ‘moves towards an understanding. The society it addresses is created within 
it’. If the sterile alternative of positivist external mfluences and idealist interiority 
could be overcome only by ‘the highest Marxist form’, it was true that ‘the contn- 
bution of socialist Germany to the theory of a Marxist understanding of literature 
is on the whole not very large’. A final troubling question was: ‘Whom does 
the interpretation of literary works serve?” When literature becomes an object of 
mass consumption, the optic of an esoteric science 1s as insufficient as that of a 
condescending popularization. Between the two blocs and the two Germanies, 
this may be taken as Werner Krauss’s testament, looking to a common future. 

After he moved to Berlin in 1961, Krauss’s research focused mcreasingly on 
the Enlightenment. Both his central interests, literature as a ‘thick’ unity of all 
that was written for given audiences in a historical period, and what Jehle calls 
‘keeping the question of democracy in Germany open with Marx’, came together 
here. Krauss had registered the way in which Geisteswissenschaft was openly 
designed by Dilthey to be a ‘deepening of the higher classes’, and historiography 
was conceived by post-Romantics like Savigny as the disclosure of ‘those inner 
values the Enlightenment had ignored’, which formed the core of the national 
character. In 195a he had published an anthology on French Enlightenment and 
Revolution with a long introduction, and on leaving Lerpzig in 1958 took over the 
GDR Academy's Enlightenment section, subsequently founding its Institute for 
Romance Languages and Culture, where he worked with numerous pupils. 

His programme in these years strongly implied a reflection on Marxism 
itself, to be seen by analogy with a dynamic Enlightenment as changeable, in 
keeping with its strong roots in that age. In view of the ruling dogmatism, gen- 
eralizations should be prudent and theoretical conchisions kept open. To that 
end, Krauss insisted on respecting the actual polyphony of the investigated age 
by studying all the available written texts, rather than selecting the mountam 
heights for a dialogue of souls with the interpreter, since posthumous fame says 
httle about a work's significance at the time of first diffusion. He also insisted on 
a horizon of research at least potentially relevant to all German-speaking states, 
and he had a few devoted colleagues in West Germany, so that after unification 
substantial parts of his set-up survived and publication of his scholarly work was 
completed. This mcludes two large volumes on the French Enlightenment, and 
one on the German and Spanish, wntmg as important as anything Krauss did. 
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Krauss reviewed Adorno and Horkheimer’s famous Dialectic of Enlightenment 
respectfully, but doubted the ‘fatalistic inevitability’ of the descent into unreason 
1t sketched. Rather than starting from the speculative categories of a untvergal 
history, Krauss traced instead a quasi-Benjaminian, ant-essentialist constellation 
of French, German and Spanish Enlightenments. Its ‘nodal points’ in Germany, 
for example, were the two free imperial cities of Hamburg and Frankfurt 
which nurtured Lessing and Goethe, and not the small princely settings like 
Wolfenbüttel or Weimar where they settled down. Today, the undifferentiated 
refusal of this complex history by the great majority of the post-modernist Left 
is one of the reasons as well as measures of its ideological subalternity in the 
neo-liberal age. Krauss’s lesson has lost none of its pertinence. Neither a fetish 
for good nor for bad, the Enlightenment should be dealt with as one of our great 
ancestors, needing correction and further grafts but not vilification. 

‘The text testifies not only to the creator's will but no less to the convictions of 
those for whom it was created’, wrote Krauss of the method Auerbach brought to 
the French theatre, in words that could be applied to his own research too. If the 
principle reminds us of Bakhtin, it is also striking how often Krauss’s work was 
a quarter of a century in advance of the best ‘Western’ critics: Bernard Dort of the 
Théâtre populaire on Corneille; Lucien Goldmann, Raymond Williams (whom he 
also resembles in splendid exercises in historical semantics) or Fredric Jameson 
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all the obscure provincial heretics and imaginary voyages of the age of reason, 
not just Voltaire. His belief that ‘the reformation of our scholarship can only 
begin in particular disciplines’, yet should enable rather than deter intervention 
on general political questions, recalls Bourdieu. Both drew inspiration from 
Pascal, ın the pre-dawn of Enlightenment. 

Jehle’s study helps to repair the scandal of his wider neglect. For a long time 
it was possible—as a part-time Romanist and full-time practitioner of literary 
history and theory, who studied in Western Europe and visited both Germanies 


“in the 19508—6os, can testify—never to have heard of Krauss, while born-again 


Nazi fellow-travellers like Kayser and Gadamer were on everybody's lips. Now 
past his centenary, the blockade erected jointly by East and West against his 
distinctive thought has begun to lift. It is to be hoped it will find translation 
beyond Germany. 





Darko Suvin lives in Italy. For responses to his work on science fiction and utopla, 
and his reply, see Patrick Parrinder, ed., Learning from Other Worlds (2000). 
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